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~Readin’ and Writin’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE been following the discussion in the news- 
papers that raise the justified alarm over Johnny Who 
Cant Read. Millions’ of our children, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R's, and that, I feel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the second or third 
— their child teaching them 
10w to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
about our time 
and our cul- 
ture. 

It so happens 
that I was rear- Be 
ed in a family & 
who were, as ] 
well remember. Bm 
plagued by an- Ba 
altabetismo, a: 
the Spaniard: 
say, “without , 
burly but illiterate father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution,” when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 

I recall, too, the peasants: in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 


‘ write in the trenches between 


battles. How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had writtenvhis wife, the first 
in his life, and the glow of his 
face as he handed it to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle. I remember his words, 
“Now I am a man.” 
* 


I BELIEVE the inability of 
many of our children to read is 
the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am _ horrified 
every time I read that our ele- 
mentary schools are 50,000. and 
more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 


~ Johnny, certainly not with his 


parents. The blame lies in a set- 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 


for war purposes and let Johnny 
' go without his alphabet. 


Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnny's dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
ather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system, 
which taught me and possibly 


from the New York Teachers 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 


assails those teachers who be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 
to learn to recognize a whole 
word, a phrase, a sentence, those 
who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 
stand it, phonetics is also a part 
of the new methods. I gather 


“Ss 
oe 


News this aspect is too often 
slurred over and that here Dr. ‘2S 
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Special Report to Readers 


IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for 


the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the welfare 


of all labor. 

Events ‘indicate we have been voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 
are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be 
to take heed. 


We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

‘As our regular readers know, the annual ciy- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 
years. 

* 

UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 
has been less than half the modest figures pro- 
jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have 
— at a standstill, or even declined some- 
what. 


We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 
get through the summer, when regular income is 
especially low. 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee continued publication, and to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. 


® We are launching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers, Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this. period. We are conyinced that with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with this 
will also generate circulation activity in all other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker subs 
during last summer, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker subscription rate goes up from the present 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are 
eliminating all subscaiption “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker and D.W. must be sent to the Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow or otherwise raise the additional 
amounts needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone. It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to_our readers, and our 
reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
by July 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 

uly 15. 
“ THE PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 


Gre 
ity Bid 


By ADAM LAPIN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOVIET Foreign Minister V: M. 
Molotov opened his speech to the 
United Nations conterence here by 
expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
cisco “fdr the hospitality accorded - 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 
ward the end of his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings of the Soviet people for 
the people of the United States.” 

And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 
be secured in this world for many 
years to come.” 

These were something more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 
propriate circumstances to the 
hushed crowd in the ornate San 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good feeling between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the same city where it was born 
ten yeurs ago. 

* 

AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
the outstanding and __ politically 
significant aspects of the con- 
ference. 

Hf Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings for the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various ways that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over here to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

Thev started showing that at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. in the heart ot 
the old West when a reporter for 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western-style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the big 
four met for dinner—and  ap- 
plauded v sen they posed together 
for pictures. | 

San Francisco approved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and An- 
toine Pinay, of France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
before entering on serious and 
successful negotiations. 

® . 

AT A FORMAL reception Tues- 
day night for UN delegates, it was 
Molotov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening. 

Passing between groups of del- 
egates and San Francisco socialites 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” was 
heard at every turn. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged. 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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~ Local Strikes Force Auto 
Corporations to Ante 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he 


the UAW (which is considered about the same as GM's) and that he was “perfectly happy 
with what we got and what's the point of worrying about what we haven't got?” 


, Well King Henry II might be 
fi > ° 
perfectly happy” with what he 
got but the auto workers werent 
and they worry plenty about what 
they didn’t get, and in_ typical 
militant auto workers fashion 
showed it. They hit the bricks, re-) 
sisted being shepherded back by 
screams of “wildcats” and “unau- 
thorized strike” and _ defiantly 
stayed out until they got some of, 
the demands they wanted on shop 
conditions. 
If the International Union and efit improvements and _ the first 
its president Walter Reuther had| beginnings toward the future sup- 
used the tremendous pressure of|plementation of unemployment 
the half a million auto workers in| compensation. 


GM‘ and Ford there would have 
been no need to “wash out” the} BUT REUTHER didnt choose 
| to do so and the workers in 50 


basic demands in return for a 
package of economic gains con-|GM and ten Ford plants decided 


sisting primarily of retirement ben- 


NAACP Hits Surrender 


To Dixiecrat Politicos 


By ABNER BERRY ATLANTIC CITY 


In a memorial meeting opening the 46th convention of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, leaders memorialized the late Walter White, 


and called for speeding up the fight 
agamst Secmdihens citizenship. | Cause. northern Democrats out- 
executive secretary for 24 years,'aumber southerners both in Con- 
White, who served as NAACP /8™€SS and on important congres- 
¢/sional committees which must pass 

¢/on civil rights legislation. 


| 
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i 


4 


~ 
- 


' 


: 


| 


secretary was considered one © 
the nation’s foremost lobbyists. | 


on speedup, elimination of man- 
agement’s chiseling on rates of 


discrimination against Negro and 


; 
’ 


to win the changes they wanted by | 


} 


: 


3 WASHINGTON 
liked the Ford: contract with 


methods that built the union and 
won _its early conditions. 
Principally they wanted curbs 


pay, fatigue time, time also to 
drink a cup of coffee, an end to! 


women workers, clean rest rooms, 
bonuses for foundry workers, the 
most heavy, hazardous work, done 
mostly by Negro workers and 
foreign-born Americans. 

They wanted gloves, shoes, 
‘coveralls, better first aid, and at. 
Jeast a score of other improve- 
ments’ they had waited five long’ 
years. to get. 

- Ford Rouge tool and die makers 
seeking 30 cents an hour raise in- 
stead of the 8 cents obtained in 
addition to the 6-cent_annual pro-| 
‘duction raise led off and hit the 
bricks. | 
They were joined: by the very 
conservative maintenance workers, | 
: 
both groups making up about 
10,000 workers. 

Then the Lincoln-Mercury join- 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then 
came Cleveland, St. Louis, . Kan-; 
sas City, the West Coast Lincoln) 
Mercury, Buffalo, Chicago. It was 
‘wages, seniority, speedup, up- 
grading and the long train of shop 
grievances. 
| To break it, Reuther extended | 


the old contract to June 11 which| 
gave Henry Ford II, “the human) 
engineer” the right to discipline, | 


(Continued on Page 13) | 
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THE WEEK IN LI 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


® Steel Companies Make Offer 
© Copper Strike Vote Starts 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported from two largest 
companies in reopening negoti- 
ations of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem came through with raise 
proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies were 
due to make offers towards 
week's end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald had 
called for “substantial” raises. 
Deadline for action is June 30. 

* 


STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corporations with “de- 
pression” bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
greater than last year. Offers 
from Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en- 
tirely inadequate. 


EAST COAST tie-up of. pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 
was settled amid charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 


| dent Joseph Curran had tossed 


away basic demands of seamen 


'in return for gimmick-packed 


supplemental unemployment in- 
surance plan which was far weak- 


er than auto plan. 
* 


SETTLEMENTS with three 
of the Big Four in rubber— 
—Goodyear, Goodrich and Fire- 
stone—have been won by CIO 
United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
severance pay. Negotiations be- 


' gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 


it was reported, union might 
push for some form of guaran- 


teed annual wage. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD con- 


vention was set to open in AIl- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 
position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest to vote 
against ban was Buffalo local. 
* 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 
vention opened in New York with 
call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart union organi- 


zation. 
* 


NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old strike of UE at Landers , 
Frary & Clark in New Britain, 
Conn., appeared when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backing UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 


bitration. 
— 


MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news bureau which was 

. set up in Washington. AFL Ho- 
tel union announced that 22 
luxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and-that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

* 

FRAMEUP flopped when 
common pleas judge in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., threw out charges 
that CIO Communications union 
member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 
bombed property of Southern 
Bell during recent phone strike. 

* 

NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking ILGWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
from coming within 1,000 feet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have been arrested in 
two-month-old strike. 


— ia 


——_— — 


was under White's leadership that 
the legal assult on the jimcrow 
system began, culminating in the 
historic Supreme Court ruling 
against segregated schools. 
Arthur Spingarn, 78-vear-old 
NAACP president, recalled White's 
activities in the group's early days, 
beginning in 1918 as an investiga- 
tor of lynchings, later as a partici- 
pant in the second Pan-African 


ERT 
WASHINGTON. 


PASSAGE by the Senate of 


By ERIK B 


housing units a year offers 


a bill for 135,000 low - rent. 


| 


Conference in 1921, and finally as|“the first opportunity in many 
executive secretary of the NAACP 
from 1931 until his death Jast 


March. 
* 


SPINGARIN, lawyer and biblio- 
grapher of Negro subjects, 


gram, William Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer, said last week. 
He warned, however, in a letter, 
to all state federations of labor and | 
city central labor bodies, that “last-| 
ditch opponents of public housing” 
in the House of Representatives 
“will do everything possible to kill 
the program’ or to restrict it to) 
the token 35,000 units that the! 
| 


has | 
been a leader of the NAACP since 
1911. He called on the delegates 
to memorialize Walter White by 
continuing “the work to which his 
life was dedicated until second- 
class citizenship shall no Jonger 
exist in America.” Poe lal 

Dr. Channing Tobias, NAACP eee os ranean a 
board chairman, lauded White's} Schnitzler urged the labor 
physical courage and lauded him ‘podies to insist that their Congress- 
men vote for the Senate bill. 


years to obtain enactment of! 
an effective public housing pro-| 


ee 


aes Be 
iar 


last week described the cynical 


also as one who “had the courage 
The activities of real estate lob-| 


of his convictions.” 
He did not hesitate to a. byists here indicate that Schnitz-| 
ns * 


Dr. Tobias said of White. “If he 


p= that is being played with the 
ousing needs of the low-income 
groups. 


AFL Pushes Fight for More Public Housing 


| 


“Public housing was almost 
finished” before the Senate action, | 
six years eftort by failing to act 
now with the utmost vigor.” 


AFL belief that new opportunities 
exist now for a substantial housing 
program. 


> 


* 
THE SENATE BILL would au- 


ithorize the Public Housing Ad- 


ministration to provide loans or 
grants for up to 135,000 additional 
dwelling units in any one year un- 
til the 810,000 units provided un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are 
exhausted. The housing units are 
to be built, owned and operated 
by local public bodies. 


Under an amendment intro- 
duced by Senator Ralph Flanders 
(R-Vt) and adopted, the number 
of housing units constructed each 
year can be increased by up to 


65,000 units, that is to 200,000 


“By the rules of the game,” it, 


believed in an idea he pursued it 

relentlessly, even stubbornly.” 
THE USUAL POLICY sstate- 

ments with which most NAACP) 


‘was taken the National Association 
of Home Builders began an in- 
tense campaign to counteract, the 


‘said, “the Senate adopts a_ big} 
AS SOON as the Senate vote 


program, the House adopts a little, 
one or none at all, and then they 
compromise somewhere in be- 


tween.” 


conventions opened were left for’ 
sessions later in the week in order 
to honor the late secretary. How- 


Senate bill. 
It has organized pressure on the 


Thus, when the Senate vote 
was announced Joe Martin, (R- 


: 


members of the House Bonking 


nnual report dis- . ; ae 
ever, in the annu port and Currency Committee to “op- 


tributed to the delegates, there pose public hearin 5.” The next 
was expressed bitter criticism of (4, wilt he 9 tg ili ie Sinieee 
re Res sng ram a monctmggiome | es committee, which is divid- 
ae ih-wt ~ So ig CiVi ed oe: on the issue according to 
er the NAHB, 
Most sharply criticized were the a “en 
Navy Health and Welfare De-| one eee eyeecen, te Be oa 
artmen ts anc th Housing and SS tae ae we rasee 47 
Rees Finance Agency AIT one ane ee ep gore tee rs asi 
: Cy. Ah public housing “socialize ous- 
accused of <suppotring jimcrow ing” because “it is owned by the 
with — funds. : _ | government which can maneuver | 
1 or apd ements Careayliry a 
| tion or non-segrégation and in 
his executive power “to ameliorate encing , both Citing and living 
conditions,” but his consistent re-| habits.” 
fusal “to urge civil rights action| The strategy of the foes of pub- 
by Congress was sharply criti-| lic housing, since they are airly 
c certain the House will pass some 
housing bill, is to restrict it to the 
smallest possible number of units. 


. og 
‘“PHE ST. LOVIS Pést-Dispatch 


‘tabi Gu PRIM eke GO 298; Gow 3 


The report holds that the Dem- 
ocfatic Party can no longer hide 
behind the southerners far the 
party's civil rights lethargy, be- 
“f38¢8 2 wound 


Mass), House minority leader, re- 
marked that he would be surpris- 
ed if the House approved even as. 
many units as the President had 
requested. 


“Thus the Republicans manage 
to be both for public housing, 
through their Administration, and | 
against it, through their House. 
membership — which a year ago} 


voted 3 to 1 against the program.” “over the past six years” kept pub- 


The NAHB is fearful that this. 
year the foes of public housing. 


_'may not be so successful in the|W1 


House. 

“We must not lose the issue in 
the House of Representatives!” the 
NAHB said. “Io do so would 
mean that the Conference Com- 
mittee between House and _ Sen- 
ate would have the large program 
in ‘both bills, and ‘it_ would ‘then 
atitomatically “become: law.” i 
LNBs ately 


: 


’ 


pers. nen sav We. 


the President. 


‘pires June 30, although contract 


units, or .decreased by not more 
than 85,000 units, that is to 
50,000 units, at the discretion of 
This amendment, 
Flanders said, is designed to make 
the public housing construction 
program a “stabilizer of the econ- 
omy.” When the building trades 
are in the doldrums” the amount 
could be imcreased, he said, and 
“when the building trades are 
fully occupied,” it could be de- 
creased. 

As a result of legislative and 
other restrictions placed on the 
1949 Act very few units have been 
built- during the past few years. 
These. “limitations” which have, 


lic housing to a fairly low level,” 
according to the NAHB would be 
ped out under the Senate bill. 


During the past year which ex- 


authorization was fixed at 35,000 
units, only 585 units have been 
contracted for. 

THE SENATE BILL would re- 
peal ‘the provisions in the’ existing 
law “which 


the NAHB said. “Let’s not lose’ 


Their concern reemphasizes the 


i 6 


families displaced by slum clear- 
anec and urban renewal: or other 
governmental actions. 

“Repeal of th se resirictions is 
necessary, said Senator John 
Sparkman. (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
Senate bill during the debate, “if 
we are to meet the needs of other 
low-income families, including 
first, those who leave the slums of 
their own initiative without being 
forced out as a result of. govern- | 
ment action; or second, those who 
are displaced by private enterprise 
which is clearing slum sites on its 
own initiative; and third, those 
who are displaced as a result of 
fire or other‘ catastrophe.” 


The housing problems facing 
elderly persons are dealt with in 
the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
years of age or over would be 
eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
ects: Elderly persons would. be 
given occupancy preference sec- 
ond only to persons displaced by 
government action. The. Public 
Housing commissioner would be 
authorized to waive for all elderly 
ns seeking low-rent housing, 
xisting requirement that elig- 
ible families must either come 
from unsafe, insanitary, or over- 
crowded dwellings or have been 
displaced by urban renewal or 
other governmental action. The 
bill would also authorize the con- 
struction of 10,000 Jow-rent units 


‘in each of the next five years for 


the use of elderly persons. 


The main argument of the foes 
of public housing in the Senate 
was that very little need be done 
now since so little has been done 
for Jow-rent housing since the first 
public housing act was passed in 
1937. 

During the Senate hearings 
Mayor Clark of Philadelphia. tes- 
tified. -that his city alone -needs 
‘70,000 units to house just the low- 
income families who- were living 
in slums in 1950. 

The 35,000 units which the Ad- - 


‘ministration sproposes are the same 


islated 


“hobsing ‘uni 
ge mes Ba 


Hi 


estrict additional pob-mumber as were ‘finally leg 
hints ‘theinumber of 
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North Star > 
On South Street 
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Wilmington Negro Worker 


Beats ‘Rape’ Death Rap 


DOVER, Del.—The Delaware State Board of Pardons last week 
unanimously recommended to Gov. J. Caleb Boggs that the death 
sentence of James E. Wilson convicted of “rape” be commuted. to 
99 years in prison. ; 

Wilson a 29-year-old Negro railroad worker was convicted in 
May of 1953 on the basis of a “confession” he signed after 10 hours 
of continuous grilling by police relay teams. The “confession” was 
refuted in court by the defendant. 

The resolution approved by the majority of members “on the 
Pardons Board in recommending the commuting of the sentence 
expressed the boards intent that Wilson never become eligible for 
parole. 

Louis L. Redding nationally know civil rights attorney and part 
of the battery of lawyers of the National Association for the ad- 

_vancement of Colored People in current school desegregation fight 
has been Wilson’s counse] through out all proceedings. | 

Redding, after Wilson’s conviction, requested an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court where the conviction by the Superior Court 
was upheld. The attorney then carried the case to the U. §. Supreme 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


Union Calls for Breaking Up 


Discrimination on Il & Ii Jobs 


PHILADELPHIA. | policeman.” 

FACTS just made public about} The truth, according to the 
the Horn & Hardart restaurant) Philadelphia Independent, a Dy 
chain—now. resisting unionization—| weekly, published here, is that this | 
reveal that this industry not only account of the fire is “phony,” and | 
pays shockingly low wages, but) that actually it was the unionists: 
also practices outright discrimina-| themselves who- first reported the 
tion toward Negro employes. flames. 

In an open letter to the public} Negro workers interviewed by 
employees “Trying to Organize for) the Independent stated that they 
Better Wages and Conditions” the} change in a second floor locker 
following question is put: ‘room for colored employees while 

“Look around you and see if) the white workers use a first floor 
you have or will ever see a colored| locker room. The same jimcrow- 


JOHN J. MULLEN 
girl, waiting on a table or as a ism is practiced in eating facilities. 


counter girl in any of the retail) ACCORDING to Joseph Koblek, 


| (Continued from Page 16) 


shops? Then ask yourself honestly; organizer, Bakery and Confection-' ton Mavor had served as a Com- 
‘Am I being fair to this great city} ery Workers, AFL, No. 6, one of + Party “fanctionary’ fe 
of mine and to the people in this| the four unions conducting the or-|™" Ce : of slieaill 
fight for an honest living and fair) ganizing drive, the combined ‘ental many years. They tolc Pion 148 


treatment by upholding this sort of | forces want to break up H&H dis-; Communist meetings 
unfair labor practice? ” 

It is significant that this con- 
demnation of jimcrowism by H&H 
has not received any publicity in 
any of the metropolitan papers, 


here. All these same papers, how-| gan “Less Work for Mother.” Thus} today is the same man. . 
ever, carried stories recently that! it has gained the reputation of be-| whom I attended both open and 
created the impression that a fire} ing concerned with making family} closed Communist Party meetings. 
‘life happier. It is felt here that it} The man to whom he referred was| 


that started in one of the scab 
H&H trucks was set by the union- 
ists. In order to bolster this im- 
pression, it was stated that the 
flames were first seen “by an alert 


Berd Per bd | 49) 
crimination policies as much as they | through 1952 


' 


| 


} 


want to secure better salaries. 

As a lure for customers for their 
restaurant and _ bake-shops, the 
company has popularized the slo-' 


would be a great aid to the union! 
organizing campaign if this high-' 
sounding hypocrisy was broken| 
down. 


Women for 


Atomaniacs for Death 


f 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
From where I stood on the 1300 
block of Market Street on Wed- 
nesday, June 15, Z p.m., it looked 
as if Operation Alert, due to start 
in a few minutes, would not be 
too successful. | 


You would have had doubts, too, ; 
if you heard the way two men 
standing in the lobby of the Family 
Theatre were kidding the little old 


man with the kindly face proudly|a_ million lives? When such a 


wearing a CD band around his arm. | 
One of the kidders, middle-aged, | 
in a conservative dark suit, said, 
“Be sure to tell me what to do 
when the building caves in, won't 
you, shorty.” The other one, young- 
er, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
looking as if he might be an em- 
ploye in the theatre, asked: “What 
is the matter you don't have vour 
first aid kit special for H-bombs?” 

And while the sympathy of the 
25 or so people standing around 
was undoubtedly with the little 
old man who had come to do his 
job, most all of them laughed at 
‘the wisecracks. They were taking 
Operation Alert as a joke. 

+ 


BUT when the air raid signals 
sounded off, everyone within my 
sight did what the authorities said 
- must be done. Pedestrians on the 
sidewalk heeded the civilian de- 
fense fellow’s command to take 
cover, that is, to stop walking and 
stand up aside a building. Drivers 


a 


' 


! 
; 


P 


‘one. It was a good answer, and 


Peace Vs. 


of cars, seeing policemen in abun- 
dance, pulled up along the curb 
and stopped, too. 

After it was all over, the Eve- 
ning Bulletin headlined its story 
of the operation: “Government 
Satisfied with Defense Test.” The 
Daily News’ headline was: “Mil- 
lions ‘Die’ as State CD Effort Is 
Praised.” e 


But how can an effort be praised 
that allows for the destruction of 


terrible calamity can happen, isn’t 
that proof that something is rotten 
with the effort? 


Of course there is no dispute 
about the answer to these ques- 
tions. Furthermore, the generals 
and politicians who keep on lov- 
ing the H-bomb, and keep on ask- 
ing for a bigger cut out of your 
pay to stock more of them, know 
that we who huddled up against 
those buildings while the whistles 
were blowing felt like we were be- 
ing made damn fools of. 


But like a woman standing next 
to me said while I was trying to 
calm her scared kid: “It’s crazy, but 
what is there to do?” 

* 

THE SAME evening perhaps 

that woman got the answer to that 


true, 

For on that same evening, wo- 
men affiliated to the Philadelphia 
Women for Peace were on the side- 
walk outside the Federal court- 


'the party on what the judge ate. 


which 
attended. 


“I would stake my life,” Joseph) 


Mazzei asserted to the subcommit- 
tee, ‘that the ‘John Mullen’ here 
.. With 


| 


the Clairton ex-Mayor, who was! 
waiting his turn to téstify. | 

The “reliability” 
tales was illustrated when during) 
his testimony he identified .“as a/ 
Communist Party functionary” a| 
Pittsburgh waitress, then Miss Irene 
Corva, who has since married. 
Mazzei said she waited on table 
at a restaurant here frequented by, 
Musmanno—and evidently, too, by 
the stoolpiegon. It was her busi- 
ness, the stoolie said, to report to 


What Mazzei neglected to tell 
—though the committee chairman 
—Senator Price Daniel (D-Texas) a 
notorious reactionary—must have 


@uun ——— eee 


house at Ninth and Market Streets. | 


They were giving out. leaflets 
titled “No More A and H Bombs 
—Act Now!” With each leaflet, they 
gave a card addressed to the UN, 
care of Mr.D ag Hammarskjold. If 
you mailed the card, vou said, 
“. «+ L ask that the United Nations 
members pledge to ban A and H 
bombs—stop testing—destroy stock- 
piles—and devote nuclear energy 
to peaceful uses.” 

The address listed on the leaf- 
let for Philadelphia Women for 
Peace is Box 9528, Philadelphia 
24, Pa. You can get a card load 
them for yourself, or for your 
friends who also want an answer 
to the question—“It’s crazy, but 
what else is there to do?” 


Mullen. had | 


of Mazzei's' 


Wilson was slated to hang o 


for a life sentence. 

A committee consisting of 36 
under the leadership of city counc 
ized in support of the Wilson case 


room litigation. 
Send all funds to Edward R. 
Del. 


Court which refused to review the case. 


n June first of this vear but the 


plucky attorney went to the Pardons Board and won their support 


Negro and one. white clergyman 
ilman Edward R. Bell was organ- 
right from the beginning. Funds 


| are badly needed to defray expenses of the long drawn out court 


Bell, 909 Poplar St. Wilmington, 


known this and intentionally kept 
it out of the hearing—was that the 
stool had been convicted of bast- 
ardy and bigamy in 1953 in hav- 
ing lived with her as husband and 
wife while“ Mary was his legal 
spouse. | 


‘ | 

SOMETHING else even more 
damning is the fact—disclosed by 
the waitress’s lawyer a few days 
ago—that the woman had not come 
to the U. S. until 1945 so that 
Mazzeis claim of having known 
her as a Communist in 1940 was 
an absolute lie, though made under 
oath. | 

Last week the Sun-Telegram' 
featured the story of the illicit re- 
lationships of the stoolpigeon and 
the threats of the woman’s attor- 
ney that unless Mazzei paid up in 
full the $1,100 he owed for main- 
tenance of the now three-year-old 
child he had sired, the stoolie 
would be kept in prison for con- 
tempt of court until he settled the 
account in full. 


A by-product of these unexpect- 
ed developments is the basis they 
furnish for demanding new trials 
both in the State Sedition cases and 
the Smith Act convictions, in which 
the Mazzeis and Cvetie were key 
witnesses. 


; 
; 
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Stoolie Jailed for 


Non-Support of Child 

PITTSBURGH, June 21. — fo- 
seph Mazzei, one of the three no- 
torious stoolpigeons and _profes- 
sional informers of this area, was 
thrown in jail here last Friday for 
contempt of court in ignoring or- 
ders to pay up the $8 weekly back 
account, totaling $1,100, for the 
support of a three-year-old child. 

Four days earlier Attorney A. 
E. Rosenfield, who represents the 
waitress—then Miss Irene Corva— 
with whom Mazzei lived for two 
years, had a warrant sworn out for 
the stoolpigeon. 

‘The sheriff’s office was unable to 
locate him until thev received a 
tip that he was hanging around 
with his attorney, Harry Alen Sher- 
man. 

Mazzei was forthwith lodged in 
the same county jail where his ly- 
ing testimony in the Smith Act trial 
had previously helped to confine 
for months Jim Dolsen and Steve 
Nelson. 

~*~ 
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York Editor Questions Legality of Smith Act; 
Calls It Violation of First Amendment 


YORK, Pa. — The Gazette and 
Daily, published here, with a wide 
circulation’ in this home area of 
Governor George Leader, points 
out in an editorial in its June 6 
issue that the U. S. Supreme Court’s 


‘save FEPC’ Effort 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Republican State Committee, and 
now president -pro-tem of the Sen- 
ate, M. Harvey Taylor. Although 
Taylor did not participate in the 
discussions on the bill, he, how- 
ever did vote for a secret ballot 
, on the motion. to report the bill 
out of committee. 

Taylor as president pro-tem is 
an ex-officio member of all Senate 
Committees and though he rarely 
participates in any of the com- 
mittee meetings he was johnny on 
the spot at this particular session 
of the Education Committee. Gov. 
Leader according to press reports 
commented om Taylors role at the 
committee as charged that the ne- 
gative action on FEPC was taken 
‘by the “practiced hands of a reac- 
tionary clique of Republican Sen- 
_ staged managed” by Taylor.; 
wk! : } -Siime- 

e' cotrhittee ockgs (7 Atime 
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diately drew “fire” from W. 
Thatcher Longstreth, GOP stand- 
ard bearer in the Philadelphia 
mayoralite race. Longstreth had 
this to say in part “It is incon- 
— to = that a bill giving 
the right to all. people—regardless 
of their color, race fe ai tir 
be pigeonholed by a secret vote of 
this committee, particularly when 
it is an integral party of the Re- 
publican platform in Pennsylvania 
and a* basic belief of our American 
way of life.” 

Longstreth’s attack on his own 
partys efforts to scuttle FEPC 
caused Rev. Marshall Shepard, to 
comment that “. .. the Republican 
candidate for Mayor, who has 
never lifted a finger, nor raised 
his voice for FEPC, during the 
long struggle in the city and in the 


stand’ play.” 
Rev. Shepard is the candidate 
for City Councilman-at-large and 


decision, reversing contempt-of-| 
Congress convictions in the Em- 
spak, Quinn, Bart cases contra- 
dicted the basis for the majority 
decision of that court in upholding 
the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act. 


The editorial cites the reference 
in the contempt decision to “an 
area in which Congress is forbidden 
to legislate.” This, the Gazette 
notes, is that covered by the First 
Amendment, which _ specifically 


the running mate of Richardson | 
Dilworth, Democratic _ candidate, 
for Mayor of Philadelphia who, the 


| 


| 


declares: “Congress shall make no 
law-respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free 


day before the infamous commit- 


head, Sen. Wagner, that his Com- 
mittee “holds in its hands much 
more than the fate of House Bill 
229. 


“It can either vindicate or mock 
the hopes of hundreds of thou-. 
sands of Pennsylvanians who look 
to the government to be their ally 
in the struggle for complete, equal 
opportunity to be employed on 
the sole basis of personal quali- 
fications, and neither be shown 


state’ for such’ measures,’ ‘suddenly 
1 sd 'to tty afd make’ a’ gtand- 
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favoritism, nor to be yagi 

‘by of: their cplot religion or 
ional “origin, Lig ek 

gi ips Os Ths 


nie, LB.» 
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tee meeting, told the Committee's ' 


' 


; 
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exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, 
or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition 
government for a redress of griev- 


ances.” 
_ 


“BUT at times,” the newspaper 
observes, “the Congress of the 
United tSates, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have 
legislated and ruled in a way which 
flatly contradicts the clear lan- 
‘guage of the high law of the land. 
This was the case when the Con- 


act’s constitutionality. .. . 
“The charge brought under the 


Smith Act against the defendants 
were, in substance, that they con- 
spired to advocate’ the overthrow 
of the government. It is the word 
‘advocate’ which keyed the action 
of the Supreme Court, both the ma- 
jority decision and the two dissents. 


“The majority decision, read by 
the late Chief Justice Vinson, 
argued in effect that ‘advocacy 
under certain conditions and in the 
light of certain dangers could be 
construed as a crime. The two dis- 
senting justices argued in effect 
that ‘advocacy was grt and 
that the First Amendment said 
‘Congress shall make no law . 
sisllaied free speech. 

* 

“JUST so long,” the Gazette de- 
clares, “as the Constitution says 
what it says, and so long as it is the 
supreme law of the land, no amount 
of involved argument or specious 
reasoning can justify Congress do- 
ing what the Constitution forbids. 

“The Court of 1955 therefore has 
done its duty by the Constitution. 
But the decision of 1951 still 


‘ 


gress in 1940 passed the Smith Act) book 
and the Court in 1951 upheld the bri 
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be + 
in ‘its name. 


“Save FEPC’” Effort Seen 
As GOP Tries to Bury Bill 


The two-hour meeting of the 
Education Committee was attend- 
ed by the former chairman of the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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DEEDS NOT WORDS 
’ An Editorial 


“Our correspondent in Harris- 
burg tells us that after the Fair) GAY iLL - 
Employment Practices vote on i 
Tuesday, the ballots were torn, ‘Rigo Vy! 
thrown into a waste basket and Fe 
soon drenched in tobacco juice. 
That unlovely picture is r pg ee 
priate. It would be perfect if, in- 
stead of the ballots, a torn copy of 
the Republican platform lay in 
that waste basket. 

“. . With fine hypocrisy, the 
Republican state platform has en- 
dorsed FEP sinee 1946.” 

The above quote is from an edi- 
torial in the Harrisburg Post- 
Gazette of June 15th. 

Not only did these GOP State, 
Senators spit tobacco juice on the 
torn ballots—but they spit right 
smack into the face of the voters 
of Pennsylvania when the nine Re- 
publican members of the Senate 
Education Committee. voted to 
try to bury FEPC in committee for 
the fifth consecutive time in as 
many sessions of the General As- 
sembly. 

The responsibility for the pres- 
ent setback in the struggle for 
FEPC in Pennsylvania lies at ran 


Wagner said if any nine of the! 
17 committee members requested 
the House bill bebrought up for 
reconsideration, he would do so. 


Stools Try to Frame 
Steel Union Leader 


cause) I have become involved in 
efforts to rehabilitate the good 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


PHILADEPHIA, — The Repub-| 
lican-controlled Senate Education 
Committee last week resorted to a 
secret’ ballot in a calloused at- 
tempt to eliminate any possibility 
of the enactment of a Pennsylvania 
|Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission during the 1955 session 


_ 


oma 
Cn 


bers of the Senate are needed if all 
94 signatures of the Democrats in 


the Senate are guaranteed. of the State Legislature. 


The Discharge Petition will im- C 
ae ov. George M. Leader con- 
— —s oe ten demand the committees attempt 
(House Bill 229) out sal i Posnhe to bury the Administration-sup- 
ce le nt  higeter Teana erga ported FEPC bill as “a serious set-; PITTSBURCH —The charge be- 
| ‘back for civil rights and human ; —sne Charge De~) ~ & ation Oe ; 


The fear of the people can be £ Pp =: |subcommittee in Washington by This was practically admitted 
Past into the A of the ple want FEPC and this adminis Ipigeons— | by a a for the committee 


‘this city’s notorious stoo 
tration shall continue to fight for) {S Citys B . : -_— ae ee 
State Senate on both sides of the rn 8 Matt Cvertic, Joseph Mazzei and | who admitted the hearing had been 
political fence if the organized la-| .jact it, | 


he. panage, | yan Se = his wife Mary—that John J. Mull-| sought by the judge to ‘clear” him- 
bor movement goes into action On| Indications that there will de-| 


en, four-term Mayor of Clairton} self of rE involvement in a 

‘shi sin lati rec ‘| char ’ “hindering a witness in 
FEPC—action by the leadership we _ al : | and at present National Director ot charge of g 

and action down below in the lo-, velop a “Save FEPC a =" the CIO Political Action Commit-| connection with attempts to bribe 

cals—delegations, wires, letters, ete, | reflected not only a sree COM-' tee, was for years a Communist | Mullen—then Mayor of Clairton— 

The 24 Democrats will stand sea ments on the committee S action Party functionary broke like aj in 1953. At that time the charges 

<sfees | ats wit stane UE! by the Governor but John S. Bern-! ip derbolt over Western Pennsvl-| were squashed by a court of three 

and be counted only if they feel jeimer, Philadelphia’s attorney and! \4 4:4 ”liudges. District. Attorney James 

d f the Republi Part a os ee par'y longtime ardent FEPC advocate, “The backstage figure of Justice Malone, however, criticized Mus- 

oorstep of the Republican Farty./an e voters. a ge ale ar ast | RS . . wee Cae Say See 
: in a letter that appeared in last) 5 bel A. Nummenna.of tie Stas enna sharply for “resorting to 


Obviously the tempo, the meth-| Statements are not enough—a Saturday’s Inquirer, wrote in part emma Sonbrg wcenst “ities ‘h, | legal technicalities. rather thes 


(Special to Pennsylvania Worker) 


‘decency 


_ 


e | no , ?<yrY ’ ‘ . | p : : 3 , 
sf > | n the part of the SPC ‘nnsylvania need| : Me: e, San | 
ods and the extent of the pressure | strong hand on the | ve Gar the “FEPC in Pe nnsyly ania Iran. cote te te nga v9 Mey ae. "wiv, risking trial to cle ir himself of 
ot the present movement tor) governor 1S necessary. ree Ric 1aArG-| not be a dead See instead of | : aftnes os the McCarthvite alias, criminal charges. 
FEPC in the state is not sufficient)son Dilworth, an old-time sup-| wringing one’s hands and saying) i nts delaiile he tala on the Demo-|. Malone, who also testified be- 
to move the tobacco-chewing big!porter of FEPC can play a major; FEPC is dead for the fifth time} atic Chater | fore the subcommittee, revealed 
business loving Republican politi-|role in rallying the Democratiqjin ten years the Democratic and} a ae that a check of Musmanno’s phone 
cians in Harrisburg. Party by following up his recent} Republican supporters of a strong| Reggpreens dow oe Set si | calls from the hotel room here 
But they can be moved. statement by deeds. FEPC, measure can immediately | P. °° “ye a a e- Justice - P°| where the judge’s alleged attempt 
The call for a Discharge Petition| Now is the time for every sup-| initiate a Senate Discharge Petition h _— Pagers we + th wince “orn 3 to influence Mullen occurred, 
ae * i a op . rter of FEPC to take action. to discharge the House-approved nome S nest in tose very Er UP-| showed calls to the lawyer de- 
is timely and the signatures of only} porte a nae 7 + |ings in the labor movement where | 
eee *Y of “* a4 IOT Ww “yn y FEPC Bill” on to the Senate floor) 8 ~ eg “I“| fending one of the accused both 
two of the 26 Republican mem-' DEEDS NOT WORDS!!! he was formerly very influential : 
a. for an open vote. ‘President David M Do a ok oh ‘| before the bribery trial began and 
residen V1 icVonald o GC] fs. ee é 
By a vote of 9 to 8, the Educa-| Gig Steelworkers has declared his| passe 028 = 5 Sagres 
tion Committee refused to indorse} «on slate etakidenca™ in Shition | swore, how ever, that he never 
P Iouse-approved meas etting| af" -|mentioned the bribery case to Mull- 
a House-approved measure setting We are sure the charess| | 
we Bee ‘up an FEPC designed to end job| 3,0: hj r 1aTSES) en, although, outside of Mullen’s - 
: = against him aer totally untfound- visit to the hotel room, the’ judge 


PENNA. 


discrimination in Pennsylvania.) oq ” 


The nine négative votes came from| ; es ~ wey 

the. Republican members of the Pc oneligger 191 0 raat “ 

committee whiel the six Democrats, | ,- peep Fine te epee 
lish, and the DeCresco-Parsons 


one unidentified Republican, and net ok - thin aliairune: ef Meieed 
committee while the six Democrats | Pay ee a ae 
Wars in that city, wired the Sen- 


#e subcommittee expressing their 
confidence in the “loyalty and 
, Americanism” of their leader. 
After the committee would not} The union telegram charged 
send the bill,to the floor for a} that the accusation against Mullen 
showdown vote, Chairman Wagner was “politically inspired.” This was 
refused to entertain a motion by| what Mullen ‘himself said at the 
Sen, Edward J. Kessler (R-Lan-| opening of the Washington hear- 
icaster) seeking indefinite postpone-| ing: “I am sure communism isn’t 
ment of the proposal. why I am here. Instead, (it is be- 


had also phoned the aMyor twice 
that day. 

Cvetic—in spite of repeated stays 
in a hospital here for treatment of 
chronic alcoholism and mental “dis- 
orders’ —testified as an “expert” on 
the Communist movement is west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Shown a list of 
names of alleged party members 
in this area, he glibly identified a 
“John Mullen” as that of the Clair- 
ton ex-Mayor. 


| 


| Wagner (R-Schuylkill) cast their| 
| votes to bring the FEPC bill out 


onto the floor of the Senate. 


* 
THE MAZZEIS related a really 
incredible story of how the Clair- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Nine Philadelphia Communists Get 2-3 Years Sentences 


PHILADELPHIA.—Of the nine, a “very serious offense.” The trial  munist Party leaders involved in 

Smith Act defendants who had| was a “tribute;” he said, “to the!the first Smith Act convictions | 
“7@ been convicted last Aug. 13, five} American democratic system,” of| (Dennis et al). -It was evident. 
== were given sentences of two years which, he charged the defendants! on this distinction that he based. 
© each and four got three years each.| had made a “mockery.” 'the lower terms in the present. 
Those getting the two-year sen-| _ However, Ganey drew a dis-' case. | 

A hearing was announced for 


; 
' 


= tences were Irving Katz, Sherman’ 


 Labowitz, Robert Klonsky, Walter =. 


_ Lowenfels, and Benjamin Weiss. 
- David Davis, Thomas Nabried, Jo- 


seph Kuzma and Joseph Roberts 
received the three-year terms. 


No costs or fines were imposed. 
Prior to sentencing three of the 


| defendants addressed the Court 


TOM NABRIED, Negro de- 
fendant and long time leader in 
their struggles: “It is very. hard 
to see how anyone working for 
unity of people of all races, 
creeds and political beliefs, could 
at the same time preach force 
and violence ... one of main ac- 
cusations leveled against me and 
my co-defendants... .” 

“I know the meaning of force 
and violence. I have lived under 
its shadow sinec the day of my 
birth, because it is associated 
with racism, economic exploita- 
tion and social ostracism, 

“My people have been — and 
continue to be—the victims of 
force and violence, such as race 
riots, bombing of homes, frame- 
ups and economic dislocation. At 
this very moment, Your Honor, 
force and violence threaten to 
rob the people of the value of 
the Supreme Court’s ruling ts 
desegregate public education. 


—& with pleas on their own behalf and 
m that of the group. 


These were 
Davis, Nabried‘and Lowenfels. Be- 
cause of his physical condition, 
Lowentels’ statement was read by 
his attorney Joseph W. Lord, III. 
When Federal Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey called on Prosecutor W. 
Wilson White, the latter declared 
the defendants had a “long (five 
months) and fair” trial. “No sen- 
tence,’ he warned the Court, “that 
you impose will affect the activi- 
ties of these defendants, who have 
attacked the law (Smith Act), the 
witnesses (government _ stool- 
pigeons) and the Court itself. 
“The only thing the Court should 
consider in séntencing them,” he 
emphasized, “is that upon their re- 
lease they will re-engage in the 
same _ activities. The minimum 
should be the maximum (five years) 
sO ~~. all the defendants will be 
compulsorily Drewntited from en- 
gaging in such activities at least 
uring their imprisonment.” 
Judge Ganey defended his con- 
duct of the trial, asserting the de- 
fendants had been fairly tried for 


tinction between the national Com- | 


WALTER LOWENFELS, 
outstanding peet and for many 
years editor of the Pennsylvania 
Worker: “It is sometimes said 
nowadays that a poet should not 
take sides. But poets ahave al- 
ways taken sides. They are, as 
Hazlitt observed, naturally on 
the peoples’ side, and “stay with 
us while they are worth keep- 
ae 5 

As for myself, I have never 
supported any cause but that of 
the people. Their goal of peace 
and brotherhood is my goal. I 
am not a-poet despite my con- 
victions. Rather it is my politi- 
cal convictions that are the real 
cement in my life work as a 


poet. 


later in the day by the U.S. Fed-' 
eral Court of Appeals for this Dis- 


A 


his eight fellow defendants were 
freed on their former bail, upon 
order of the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The three-man court 
were Judges Biggs, Hastie, and 
Kalodner. Judge Ganey who 
had imposed the sentences of 
two and three years, had refused 
bail, ordering the defendants to 
jail, before being overruled by.: 
the higher court. 


DAVID DAVIS, long promi- 
nent trade union leader here: 
“I believe in Socialism. To my 
way of thinking, Socialism is an 
advanced form of democracy. 


. » » Never have I read or heard 
anyone say that we must destroy 
democracy to achieve Social- 
ism. 

“On the contrary, my Party 
has taught me that Socialism in 
our country can only come about 
by defending; enriching and en- 
larging our present democracye- 
Such a change will be put inte 
effect only when history de 
mands it; and. the majority of 
the American people, led by the 
workingclass, have been organe 
ized and educated to the need 


of this social change.” 


/ 


Discovered Lying 


-| NEW JERSEY Amer icans Gr eet | 


EDITION 
yikay Soviet Amity Bid — 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 1947, at the post . — ; 
office at New York, N. Y., under the me of March 3, 1879 SAN FRANCISCO. 
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(16 Pages ) Gg °° Price 10 Cents United Nations conference here by 


expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
Assignment U.S.A. 


Rosenberg Witness 


we wey 


cisco “lor the hospitality accorded 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 


Readin’ and 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Writin - 


I HAVE been following the discussion in the news- 


papers that raise the justified alarm over 


Johnny Who 


Can't Read. Millions of our children, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R's, and that, I feel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the second or third 
grade, their child teaching them 
how to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
about our time gm 

and our. cul- 

ture. 

It so happens 
that I was rear- 
ed in a famil\ 
who were, as] 
well remember. 
plagued by an. 
alfabetismo, a 
the Spaniard: 
say, ‘withoui — 
burly but illiterate father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution,’ when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 

I recall; too, the peasants in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 
write in the trenches between 
battles. How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had written his wife, the first 
in his lite, and the Hi of his 
face as he handed it to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle.. I remember his words, 
“Now I am a man.” 


* 


I BELIEVE the inability of 
many of our children to read is 
the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am_ horrified 
every time I read that our ele- 
mentary schools are 50,000 and 
more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 
Johnny, certainly not with his 
parents. The blame lies in a set- 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 
for war purposes and let Johnny 
go without his alphabet. 

Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnny's dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
as I gather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system, 
which taught me and possibly 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 
assails those teachers who _ be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 
to learn to recognize a whole 
word, a phrase, a sentence, those 
who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 
stand it, phonetics is also a part 
of the new methods. I gather 
from the New York Teachers 
News this aspect is too often 
slurred over and that here Dr. 


(Continued on Page 1 12) 
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Special — to Readica 


IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for 
the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the welfare 
of all labor. 

Events indicate we have been voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 
are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be 
to take heed. 


We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

As our regular readers know, the annual cir- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was:'our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 


yeals. 
* 


UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 
has been less than half the modest figures pro- 
jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have 
remained at a standstfil, or even declined some- 
what. 

We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised’ in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 
get through the summer, when regular income is 
especially low. 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee ‘continued publication, and to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. 


© We are lunching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers. Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this period. We are convinced that with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with this 
will also generate circulation activity in all other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker subs 
during last summer, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. .Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker subscription rate goes up from the present 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. ‘ 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are 
eliminating all subscription “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker and D.W. must be gent to the Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow or otherwise raise the additional 
amounts needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone. It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to our readers, and our 
reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
“di juy. 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 

u 
THE PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 


ward the end of his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings of the Soviet- people for 
the people of the United States.” 

And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United Staies 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 
be secured in this world for many 
years to come. 

These were something more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 
propriate circumstances to the 
hushed crowd in the ornate San 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good feeling between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the same city where it was born 
ten vears ago. 

* 

AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
the outstanding and _ politically 
significant aspects ‘of the con- 
ference. 

If Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings for the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various ways that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over he - to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

They started showing that at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. in the heart ot 
the old West when a reporter tor 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western- -style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the biz 
four met for dinner—and_ ap- 
lauded y ‘:en they posed together 
= pictures. 

San Francisco approved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and An- 
toine Pinay, af France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
before entering on serious and 
successful negotiations. 

* 

AT A FORMAL reception ‘lues-: 
day night tor UN delegates, it wes 
Molotov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening 

Passing between. groups of d¢ J. 
egates and San Francisco socialites 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” wis 
heard at every turn. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and,canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged. 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on — 12) 
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Local Stri es Force Auto 
~ Corporations to Ante Up 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he 


the UAW (which is considered about the same as GM’s) and that he was “perfectly happy 
with what we got and what’s the point of worrying about what we haven't got?” 


Well King Henry II might be| 
“pnerfectly happy” with what he; 
got but the auto workers werent 
and they worry plenty about what 
they didn’t get, and in typical 
militant auto workers fashion 
showed it. They hit the bricks, re- 
sisted being shepherded back by: 
screams of “wildcats” and “unau- 
thorized strike” and _ defiantly: 
stayed out until they got some of 
the demands they wanted on shop 
conditions. | 

If the International Union and efit improvements and the first 
its president Walter Reuther had | beginnings toward the future sup- 
used the tremendous pressure of!plementation of unemployment 
the half a million auto workers in compensation. | 


GM and Ford there would have : ye 
BUT REUTHER didn’t choose 
to do so and the workers in 50 


“A 
- 


been no need to “wash out’ the 


WASHINGTON 
liked. the Ford contract with 


— 


methods that built the union and 
won its early conditions. | 
Principally they: wanted curbs 
on speedup, elimination of man- 
agement’s chiseling on rates of 


pay, fatigue time, time also to 
drink a cup of coffee, an end to 


women workers, clean rest rooms, 
bonuses for foundry workers, the 


‘!most heavy, hazardous work, done 
and | 


mostly by Negro workers 
foreign-born Americans. 


They wanted — gloves, 
least a score of other improve- 
ments they had waited five long 
years to get. 

Ford Rouge tool “and die makers 


discrimination against Negro and) 


shoes, | 
‘coveralls, better first aid, and at 


Bre WEEK IN LABOR ArraiRs | 


© Steel Companies Make Offer 
© Copper Strike Vote Starts 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported from two largest 
companies in reopening negoti- 
ations of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem came through with raise 
proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies were 
due to make offers towards 
week's end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald had 
called for “substantial” raises: 
Deadline for action is June 30. 

* 

STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous. 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corporations with “de- 
pression” bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
greater than last year. Offers 
from Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en- 
tirely inadequate. = - 

. 


EAST COAST tie-up of pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 


vention was set to open in Al- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 
position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest to vote 
against ban was Buffalo local. 
* 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 


vention opened in New York with 


call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart union organi- 


zation. 


* 

NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old strike of UE at Landers 
Frary & Clark m New Britain, 
Conn., appeared when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backing UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 


bitration. 
- 


MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news bureau which was 
set up in Washington. AFL Ho- 


tel union announced that 22 


basic demands in return for a 
package of economic gains con- 


GM and ten Ford plants decided 


seeking 30 cents an hour raise in- 
stead of the 8 cents obtained in| 


was settled amid charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 


sisting primarily of retirement ben-!to win the changes they wanted by | 


NAACP Hits Surrender 


To Dixiecrat Politicos 


| 


addition to the 6-cént annual pro-| 
duction raise led off and hit the 
bricks. | Pe yg oe — S _| in return for gimmick-packed 
They were joined by t OP supplemental unemployment in- 
oe ce ye ere 7 aan surance plan which was far weak- 
20 ups making Uj “| er than auto plan. 
10,000 workers. | * 
Then the Lincoln-Mercury join-|  opf7T,.EMENTS with three 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then) of the Big Four in rubber— 


dent Joseph Curran had tossed 
away basic demands of seamen 


By ABNER W. BERRY ATLANTIC CITY. 
PROBABLY the two thoughts uppermost in the minds 


of the high school here are plans for speedy integration of 
the nation’s schools and _ political 
action to override the bipartisan 


Congres. 
front the determined mood of the} THERE WAS an unusually an- 


Mississippi delegates is indicative | (Continued on Page 15) 


‘Mercury, Buffalo, Chicago. It was 
of the hundreds who mill, caucus, and confer on three floors | wages,” seniority, speedup, up- 
grading and the long train of shop 


i 


| Marshall said, “and we are nof] 
and block against civil rights in willing to accept a plan which will | 
On the school integration honor only part ef that decision.” | 


came Cleveland, St. Louis, Kan-) _@Goodyear. Goodrich and Fire- 
sas City, the West Coast Lincoln! 3,.¢ have been won by CIO 


United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
severance pay. Negotiations be- 
gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 
it was reported, union might 
push for some form of guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD con- 


grievances. | 

To break it, Reuther extended 
the old contract to June !1 which’ 
gave Henry Ford II, “the human 
engineer’ the right to discipline,’ 


(Continued on Page 13) " 


Juxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

* 


FRAMEUP flopped when 


common pleas judge in Mont- 

gomery, Ala., threw out charges 

that CIO Communications union 

member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 

bombed property of Southern 

Bell during recent phone strike. 
* 


NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking ILGWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
from coming within 1,000 feet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have been arrested in 
two-month-old strike. 


i 


of the militant optimism. 


Dr. A. H. McCoy, president of 
the Mississippi State Conference | 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, | 
spoke for the Mississippians. He; By ERIK BERT | 
reported that Negroes in his state 


Picea te ts WASHINGTON. 
were not inuamidcate V e ac- 
tivities of the White Citizens PASSAGE by the Senate of 


‘Councils, which the NAACP lead- @ Dill for 135,000 low - rent 


ership characterizd in its report to housing units a year offers 
the 46th annual convention as “a|“the first opportunity in many 
form of neo-Kluxism.” Since the years to obtain enactment of| 
murder last May 7 of Rev. George|in effective public housing pro-' 
W. Lee, the militant Negro minis- gram,” William Schnitzler. AFL 
ter who refused to tear up his poll 'secretary-treasurer, said last week. 
tax receipt, Dr. McCoy said the; fe warned. however. in a letter 
White Citizens Councils were 00 to all state federations of labor and’ 
the defensive. icity central labor bodies, that “last- 


“We have filed petitions since! itch opponents of public housing” 


the Supreme Courts ruling on)jn the Hous 
. : | e of Representatives 
May 31,” Dr. McCoy revealed. P ay 


“will do everything possible to kill 
And he pointed out that most ol the cidimandt” or =» restrict it to) 


these had been in districts close by |the token 35.000 units that the | 
the town of Belzoni, the scene Of Kisenhower Administration pro- 
Rev. Lee’s murder. poses. 
* | Schnitzler urged the  Jabor 
THESE PETITIONS to end bodies to insist that their Congress- 
segregated schools were filed un- men vote for the Senate bill. 
der procedures ‘set forth in ‘the; The activities of real estate lob- 
Supreme Court ruling. If nothing|byists here imdicate that Schnitz-| 
is done in answer to the petitions, ler’s warning is only too necessary. 
suits will be instituted in three-| * | 


AFL Pushes Fight for 


| 


| ame that is being played with the 


—— ee. — ee 


| “Public heusing- was almost; 
fished” before the Senate action, 
the NAHB said. “Let’s not lose’ 
six years effort by failing to act 
now with the utmost vigor.” 

Their concern reemphasizes the 
AFL belief that new opportunities 
‘exist now for a substantial housing 
program. 

* 

THE SENATE BILL would au- 
thorize the Public Housing Ad-| 
‘ministration to provide loans or 
grants for up to 135,000 additional 
dwelling units in any one year un-! 
til the 810,000 units provided un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are 
exhausted. The housing units ‘are 
to be built, owned and operated 
by local public bodies. 


Under an amendment intro- 
duced by Senator Ralph Flanders 
(R-Vt) and adopted, the number 
of housing units constructed each 
ousing needs of the low-income) year can be increased by up to 
groups. '65,000 units, that is to 200,000 

“By the rules of the game,” it; units, or decreased by not more 
said, “the Senate adopts a bigithan 85,000 units, that is to, 


LES, 


— 
— 


AW C4 


‘ 


ge 


=e 
=e 


last ‘week described the cynical 


More Public Housing 


judge federal courts in the fall. | 
In addition to these steps in an’ 


area that is perhaps the most unre- 
constructed and recalcitrant foe of 
integration, there were reports of 
some areas where plans have al- 
ready been formulated for com- 


AS SOON as the Senate vote 


of Home Builders began an in- 


tense campaign to counteract the 
Senate bill. . 


It has organized pressure ‘on the’ 


‘members of the House Bonkin 


program, the House adopts a little 


was taken the National Association|one or none at all, and then they 


compromise somewhere in _ be- 


tween. 2 
Thus, when the Senate vote 
was announced Joe Martin, (R- 


50,000 units, at the discretion of 
the President. This amendment, 
Flanders said, is designed to make 
the public housing construction} 
program a “stabilizer of the econ- 
omy. When the building trades 

in the doldrums” the amount 


families displaced by slum clear- 
anec and urban renewal or other 
governmental actions. 

“Repeal of th se restrictions is 
necessary, said Senator John 
Sparkman (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
Senate bill during the debate, “if 
we are to meet the needs of other 
low-income families, including 
first, those who leave the slums of 
their own initiative without being 
forced out as a result of govern- 
ment action; or second, those who 


‘are displaced by private enterprise 


which is clearing slum sites on its 
own initiative; and, third, those 
who are displaced as a result of 
fire or other catastrophe.” 


The housing problems facing 
elderly persons are dealt with in 
the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
years of age or ever would be 
eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Elderly persons would be 
given occupancy preference sec- 
ond only to persons displaced by 
government. action. The Publie 
Housing commissioner would be 
authorized to waive for all ‘elderly 
persons seeking low-rent housing, 
the existing requirement that elig- 
ible families must either come 
from unsafe, insanitary, or over- 
crowded dwellings or have been 
displaced by urban renewal or 


KIN} Mass), House minority leader, re-|are } : 7 
and Currency Committee to “op-' marked that he would be surpris- | could be increased, he said, and 


pose public hearings.” The next’ ed if the House approved even as’ “When the building trades are 
step will be pressure on the House many units as the President had fully. occupied,” it could be de- 
Rules committee, which is divid-| requested. : creased. 

ed 6-6 on‘ the issue according to As a result of legislative and 


Th 00d Marshall, chief ie Se . fea es fat athe ee other restrictions placed on the 
u arshall, chief coun-,; . a oN ‘to be Or public housing, 
se] ioe the NAACP raed word Be: NAHB: injected in its PFO" through their Administration, and! 1949 Act very few units have been 
, » Warned, NOW- gram a covert appeal to whites- : se lees she ks 
ever, against over-optimism just gnly jimcrow statement. It called against it, through their House | ul uring the past ew years. 
beeause a school board makes a’ A. ee eR membership — which a year ago| These “limitations” which have, 
iti “We dou't te ees Sat voted 3 to 1 against the program.” ;“over the past six years” kept pub- 
positive announcement. “We don't ing” because “it is owned by the) S Pp = } Acie? failed level.” 
want to confuse talk to the press! government which can maneuver| The NAHB is fearful that this “© “Ousing to a fairly Jow level, 
with a plan for integration,” he families at will, forcing segrega-| Year the foes of public housing, according to the NAHB would be 
advised. tion or non-segregation and influ-'may not be so successful in the! wiped out under the Senate bill. 


Marshall was ually firm encing both™voting and _ living! House. ' During the past year which ex- 
against those ian” Ti ROBE ” se tt “We must not lose the issue in pires June 80,. although contract 
see, which have announced plans} The strategy of the foes of pub-|the House of Representatives!” the | authorization was fixed at 35,000 
to integrate first at the graduate lic housing, since they are fairly) NAHB said. “To -do so would|units, only 585 units have been 
school level and then work down certain ‘he House will pass some!mean that the Conference Com-|contracted for. _ : | 
gradually to elementary schools.’ |housing: bill, is to restrict it to the}mfittee’ between House and Sen-| THE SENATE BILL would re-} -The 35,000 units which the Ad- 

“The Supreme Court has de-/smalilest possible number of units.|ate would have the large program!peal the provisions in the existing m8 mae proposes are the same 
creed that all segregated. pyblic}. deiien ied tin both ‘bills, and it: would then | law: which' restrict: additional ‘pub-+| number ‘as: were’ fintlly legislated « 
THE ST: “Pos ; 


. : ‘ . > Dieu an ' ins fs ye ¥ ae od f ead ; “ - Q peti ss ark Sei mug 
education is unconstitutional, . ch auttimatically’ bécome law,” «lic husing*tnits fo" thé fitiitber of ‘in 1953, 1 Faeroe as 
th aye dh: pt boenccatad oii Or RSE ure Aig lan (MOST 3: Th REDHMIC ME EP btiea. bG JKED Oe eh 


plying with the high court’s deci- 
sion. Four cities in North Carolina 
—Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Ashe- 
ville, Greensboro—and a number 
of Texas cities were in the categ- 
or 


other governmental action. The 
bill would also authorize the con- 
struction of 10,000 low-rent units 
in each of the next five years for 
the use of ‘elderly persons, 


The main argument of the foes 
of public howsing in the Senate 
was that very little need be done 
now since so little has been done 
for low-rent housing since the first 
public housing act was passed in. 
1937, . : : 

During the Senate. hearings 
Mayor Clark: of Philadelphia tes- 
tified that his city alone needs 
70,000 units to fiouse just the low- 
income families who were living 
‘in slums in 1950. 
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~ Selected TV, Movie Guide 


icshdog: 0 25 

College Press Conference (7)! 
11:30a.m. * 

Big Top Circus 12° Noon 

Movie: Story of GI Joe (4) 

Baseball: Ya nkees-Cleveland 
(11) 1:55 

Racing at — (7) 4: 15 

News, sports (2) 6 

Face the Nation—V. M. Moltov, 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union (2) 6:30. Repeated Sunday 
4:30. 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

America’s Gréatest Bands (2) 8 

Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 

Imogene Coca (4) 8 

Texaco Star Theatre — Donald 
O'Connor (4) 9:30 | 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 
10:30 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Private Life of Henrv 
VII (4) 11:45. 1938. movie with 
Laughton and Oberon 

TV 
Sunday, June 26 

Charity Bailey Show (2) 10 a.m. 

Baseball: Yankees - Cleveland 
(11) 1:55 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2 30 

Camera Three (2) 3 

Lets Take a Trip—Children’s | 
program (2) 3:30 

Now and Then—Dr. 
4. Literature , | 

Face the Nation—V. M. Molo-' 
tov, Foreign Minister of the Soviet | 
Union (2) 4:30 

Helen Keller in Her Story (2) 

Story of Thomas Jefferson (4) 5. 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There: Boston Tea Par- 
ty 2) 6:30 

» You Asked for It (7) 7 

Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
(2) 7:30 

Do It Yourself—Premiere (4) 

7:30 
- Play: The Nightingale (7) 7:30) 


Baxter (2)| 


2 | 
3 


Toast of the Town (2) 8. Bob | 
Hope—guest. 
Play: Jack 7 in the Face 
Is Familiar (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) ~ 30 
Featurama—News (5) 1 
RADIO 
Saturday, June 25 
News, all stations Noon 
WRCA 
Monitor—Noon to Midnight, 
Yattkees-Cleveland WINS 1:55) 
Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 
, 3:25 
Face the Nation—V. M. 
tov, WCBS 6:30 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 8:55 
RADIO | 
Sunday, June 26 


red 
Molo- | 


tov, 


| professional informer, 


| $50,000- 


As We See It—AFL series WABC 
Noon 

Monitor WRCA. Noon to Mid- 
night. 

Foreign Affairs Report WCBS— 


1/ 12:30 


Festival of Opera—Lucia. WOR 
1:30 

Baseball: 
WINS 1:55 

Giants-St. Louis WMCA 2: 95. 

Dodgers-Milwaukee 3:25 
WMGM 

News WABC 6 

Americas Town Meeting: 
1954-55 " 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

Closing Program of UN Anni- 
versary Session WABC 9:15 

Face the. Nation: V. M. Molo- 
WCBS 10:05 

Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 

MOVIES 

Marty, Sutton 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 
for Henrieta (French) Art 

These Three (revival). Based on 


Yankees-Cleveland 


UN 


Hellman’s Children’s Hour. Beek- 
man & 8th St. 


The Dragonfly & The Ladies 
(new Soviet film), Stanley 


THE WEEK 
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No Concert Friday 
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Bellisima (Italian) Apollo. With 


Moment of Truth 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 
Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris 
Cangaciero (Brazilian), Thalia. 
With Affairs of Messalina 
DRAMA 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Phoenix ’55, Phoenix 
Bus Stop, Music Box 


gry tone in the denunciation by 
Clarence Mitchell, NAACP Wash- 
ington representative, of the “bi- 
partisan pr 
civil rights 
said ©o 
Lyndon Johnson, he “stands ever} 
ready to douse the smallest spark 
of positive action (for civil righits)|2 
with a bucket of harmony.” Mit- 
chell called for a “nationwide team} 


egislation.” Mitchell 


Plain and Francy, Winter Gar-| 
den 
A Switch i n Time and. Anni- 
versary, Greenwich Mews.  Fri., 
Sat. and Sun. night—final days 
STADIUM CONCERTS 

Saturday, June 25: Latin Amer- 
ican Fiesta 

No conert on Sunday. 

Monday, June 27: All Beethoven | 
program conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux. Mischa Elman plays D Ma- 
jor Violin Concerto 

Tuesday, June 28: Brahms Third | 
Symphony. Monteux conducting 

Wednesday, June 29: Stell An- 
deren plays Grieg A Minor Piano 
Concerto 

Thursday, June 30: Sigmund | 
Romberg Night 


legisl: ition. 


Stoolie Mazzei in Jail | 


JOSEPH MAZZEI, Pittsburgh 


: went to 
jail last week for contempt of 


' court for his failure to pay $8 
| a week for the support of his 
_ illegitimate child, as ordered by 


the court. He was. reported 
$1,100 vehind in his payments. 
* 

HUGH BRYSON, west coast 
seamen’s leader, was freed from 
jail last week after the Ninth 
Circuit Court, of Appeals or- 
dered his bail reduced from 
to $20,000. Bryson 
was convicted in San Francisco 
of violating the Taft-Hartley 
ae on non - Communist 


oaths. 
* 


PAUL NOVI€K, editor of 
the Yiddish language daily, the 
Y. Morning Freiheit, in 
Washington last week challeng- 
ed the right of Sen. William 
Jenner (R-Ind) and his Senate 


| subcommittee to investigate the 
_ national group press. Jenner has 


subpenaed besides Novick, Boris 
Sklar, editor of Russky Golos, 
and Frank Borich. Novick said 
the investigation violated the 
First Amendment and _ refused 


| to supply Jenner with names of 


subscribers and contributors. He 
also invoked the Fifth Amend- 


RESORTS 


- BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-22714 


Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 


i 
Reasonable Rates ! 
Write for Folder 


& 


. DEL IGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious foed. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—3 full days 
$21. July and August $40—children $20- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville 
712R, City: BE 2-4754. 


‘SPEND July 4th week-end at interracial, 


cooperative Camp Midvale. Three full 


days of swimming, sports and accivisies.) 


Three big nights of entertainment, in- 
cluding Sonny Terry and Fred Heller- 
man. Friday night through Monday din- 
ner. $17. Reservations: Midvale Camp 
Corp., Midvale, N.J. TErhune 56-2160. 


-~ 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 


‘* SPORTS 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey 


* OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


STAFF 


Eisénberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Schreibman * Edith Segal 


New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 
“For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 


call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 


i). se “artary 64 


* avtege® viv 


, r 
| Piet 2uoOf & 
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© Editor Challenges Jenner 


ment in defense of his refusal 
to answer questions. 
* 


HOWARD FAST last week 
called for a united struggle of 
progressives to compel the U. S. 
State Department to end its pol- 
icy of refusing passports for | 
travel abroad to persons whose 
political opinions Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles ob- 


jects. 
x 


THE ARMY was forced by 
public opinion to back down in 
its efforts to force a dishonor- 
able discharge on Walter W. 
Kulich, 22-year-old Army _re- 
servist on the grounds that his | 
father was a Communist. Rep. 
Don Magnuson (D-Wash) said 
the army. had informed him 
that further investigation had 
“cleared” Kulich. 

* | 

MRS. MARIE NATVIG, who | 
enraged the Federal Communi- © 
cations Commission by stating 
that she had been a false witness 
against radio station owner Ted. 
Lamb, was sentenced to eight 
months to two years On convic- 
tion of perjury. 

* 


“SALT--OF THE EARTH” 
will probably be seen in Chi- 


| cago now. U. S. District Court 


Judge Philip L. Sullivan warned 
Chicago leaders of the IARTSE- 
AFL that they face triple dam- 
ages under anti-trust laws unless | 
their boycott of the film is 

ended, eo 


Patterson to Speak | 
On Steve Nelson Case 


William L. Patterson, executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, will speak on the Steve Nel» 


‘action on short notice whenever 


pers have adhered to—’a full 


FEPC 


‘more, 


‘statement 
spirit of the 


‘tht President’s greeting to the con- 


‘Emanuel Celler of the House Judi-| 


‘tion to outlaw pay-as-you-see tele- 
vision under threat of heavy fine’ 


' ; , 
up to five years imprisonment and 


pending before the Federal Com- 


‘an extra charge. 


son case at the Polonia Club, 219 
Second Ave. (near 14 St.) this Sat-, 


‘urday evening. 


Steve Nelson is facing prison 
under the Smith Act, and also faces 
a 20-year sentence under the Penn- 
sylvania sedition act. U. S. Su- 
nesday of this week. 


_ 


| 
In Loving Memory 
* , 
of 


THEDA 
DIED JUNE 29, 1954 


of technicians who can move into, 


yer of smothering : 


Senate majority leader} 


| The President 


NAACP HITS SURRENDER 


ance, knowledge and forbearance” 
in pursuit of improvement “for all 
citizens.” And~he contluded with 
the following sentence which drew 
derisive comment from all, with- 
out exception: 


| “I trust that in the decade 
your organization will dis- 
‘play both wisdom and patience as 
it continues to bear its share of the 
responsibility for the betterment 


of our country as a whole.” 


was__ looking 
ahead to a slow-dewn NAACP 


the dele- 


we need help from the home dis- 
tricts and home states” of con-: 
gressmen who refuse to act on civil 
rights measures. 

Mitchell rejected the idea that 
many Democrats and some labor 


dinner pail but no civil rights.” 
Negroes in the North, he said, 
will not contimue to support Demo- 
crats who fail to. protect Negroes 
everywhere. 


* 


THE NAACP, Mitchell pointed 
out, supports all “programs -that 
improve the lot ef the common 
man... but we also want an 
law to guarantee that we 
get jobs in those plants where the 
‘minimium wage is a dollar or| 
He said the same goes for 

health and other social 


schools, 


Although Mitchell did not men- 
tion President Eisenhower, his 
‘speech to the political action panel 
was in eloquent answer to the 
President’s recent press conference 
against ‘civil rights 
amendments to legislation. The, 
specch meshed perfectly with the 
700-odd_ delegates 
here; this showed in the comments 
made by delegates after reading 


vention. 
The — President urged * 


Celler Asks 
Ban on Pay TV 


WASHINGTON. 


_pessever 1 


Chairman 


ciary -Committee proposed legisla-| 


‘and imprisonment. 

The New York Democrat's 
measure—with . penalties ranging 
$10,000 fine—would amend _ the 
1934 Communications Act to pro-| 
hibit. 
beamed to home viewers. It would 
not affect théatre showings of prize 
fights or other programs. 

The issue of pay TV is now 


munications Commission. It is a' 
system whereby viewers cou"d re- 
‘ceive special programs by paying 


Backers of the proposed’ system 
claim it would stimulate competi- 
tion and provide top-grade shows. 
Opponents say it would be a 


“breach of faith” with millions of 
set owners. 


integration campaign; 


any charges for programs |” 


ates were headed in the opposite 
irection. 


Ba. of Estimate 


(Continued from Page 4) 


land City-Corona areas of Queens. 
In addition, the Youth Board re- 
ceived $976,936 in overall funds, 
part of which will go to set up a 


system of youth aids in the Wash- 


ington Heights-Inwood and San 
Juan Hill neighborhoods in Man- 
hattan, as well as the Williams- 
burg and Fort Greene communi- 
'ties in Brooklyn. 

An important recognition by the 
Board of Educational 
was the approval of $100,000 for 
remedial reading programs. This 
aspect has been vigorously ad- 
vanced by the Teachers Union. 
At the Board of Estimate hearing 
Domestic Relations Judge Na- 
thaniel Kaplan, a pioneer in the 
City Youth Board activities, hail- 
ed this allocation as “vital” to help 
fight delinquency. 

Youth Board services for these 
areas include Board of Education 
referral units, batteries of group 
work, treatment and educational 
services, additional street club 
projects, a program of meeting 
parents and families of under- 


demands 


‘privileged children and where pos- 


sible, a plan of coordination. with 
housing projects to provide leisure 
time activities for the voung peo- 
ple. 


Classified Ads. 


eee 


FURNISHED ROOM 


A LARGE furnished room. kitchen priv. 
Call between 5 and 6 p.m. Mrs: Brazier, 
‘RI 9-7369. 


——_— 


FOR RENT | 


ATTENTION all Clubs and Orga nizations, 
Plan your concerts, dinners and affairs 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Islaid 
Ave:, B’klyn — right near the ecea! 


FOR SALE +" 


FINE LUGGAGE at low prices. 21°" Over- 
Nite-Karatron covered. Reg. $12.00. Spec. 
$8.40. Comparative savings en other 
sizes. Standard Brand Distrib... 143 4th 
Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 
free parking or 2 tokens. 

SERVICES 

(Painting) 


— 


nour 


—— eee Ce — 


—— } 


(INTERIOR, exterior work. Houses or 
specialty. Full schedule halts us frem 
giving our usual prompt service. Jack 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long. distance. expe ri- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000, 


SPIKE'S moving and ‘piekup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead, 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, 
service, days, nights, weekends, 
nomical, Kay’s CH 3-3786. 


— _ oe = ee — 


" piekup 
eco- 


_ 


Celler contended such a system 
would cost the average American 
family $3 to $5 weekly. In time,’ 
he said, “some telecasts will be 


‘charging 50 cents to $1.. 


He said, “Ihe cost per home 


per program today is about one. 
cent, now borne by the advertiser. 
Under . pay television, this cost 
woul be multiplied by 25 or 200 
or more and would be home en- 
tirely by the viewing public.” 
| Pay television would — reduce 
listening, he added, 
| “divide the television audience 
along economic lines.” 


4 13 


and would’! 


RAI AR SNE 
) MOVING @® STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
en se GR 7-2457 
| | EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


. 
| 


— — - 


- 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories | 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales ® Installation © Service 


mee ee eee 


MONUMENTS 


—Friends in Center Island 
Pehtine 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Cor. 170th St., Browz 54, N.Y. 


Newark Rally Backs Teachers to Use ‘5th’ 


being relieved of the tyranny of 
| George Ill, were determined not 
to give themselves up to a new 
tyranny. 


“These are the freedoms we are 
determined to protect . . . to con- 
demn a citizen for invoking his 
rights is simply not common sense.” 

Malin, presenting the ACLU po- 
sition forcefully, said “the use of 
the Fifth does not in law justify 
any inference. . . . No employee, 


their impact on the classroom. 


The town meeting was spon- 
sored by 19 of Newark’s most im- 
portant civic groups. It was held 
on the eve of Board of Education 
hearings against three teachers 
suspended for having invoked their 
constitutional privilege before the 
House Un-American Committee 


hearings held here last month. 


NEWARK.—“The U: S. Courts 
hewed to the line that the privilege 
(of the Fifth Amendment) is avail- 
able to the people,” Patrick Mur- 
phy Malin, executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
told a town meeting here this 
week. 

An audience of some 100 per- 
sons, attending the hastily called 
Fifth | Pratt eating pr ae e cannot preserve our prin- 
Freedom,” expressed concern at| “iPles by scuttling them,” said Dr. subli sli 
the intimidation of school teachers| William Dix, librarian of Prince- iob smite gage re feng 
by witchhunting committees, and'ton University. “Our fathers, after! stitutional privileges.” 
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Munitions Firm Fined $10,000 for 


Fatal Explosion at Amboy Harbor 


BAERIE | 7 pod SOUTH AMBOY Ra This city will never forget the May morning when ten carloads 
MINE m MILL SPE AKS of munitions blew sky-high and killed 31 townspeople. _Now, more than five years later, 


a federal court has decided the company was responsible. Judge Phillip Forman fined the 
By a Worker Correspondent 


Kilgore Manufacturing Co. $10,- 
Just as the UAW made the first important breakthrough the disaster revealed they ha 


x 
* 


mines and fuses. It was charged|court the munition company ex- 


———_ ___ 


The Big Copper Companies 


vous or $330 for each Person with violating Interstate Com- ists now only as a bank account. 

_ |merce Commission safety rules for If the maximum fine had been 

Actually, the Newark, Ohio | packing fuses and mines together. imposed the firm would have been 
firm had promptly dissolved after |The re: at ron _— in-|compelled to pay nine million dol- 

d|nocent but this week its lawyer, | lars. 
. PY | ; | Edwar . McG Newark,!} Many civi i : 

on the principle of the Guaranteed Annual Wage, so too do shipped live land mines, complete changed : Rage ap biaeBane a Bits Movant ~ Kil 

the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers hope to make history on With fuses, for unsuspecting lpng-|no defense. gore firm. Fighting these cases, 

the principle of premium pay for, oe : shore workers to handle. | Fine was set at $1,000 on each! Attorney McGlynn told Judge For- 

Saturday and Sunday work (as;days a week. All this for the same| The firm, though defunct, was'of the first ten counts, and the man in Trenton’s district court 

such) Inthe copper industry. rent, same interest on capital, and | sued on a 9,000-count indictment, firm was placed on probation for would probably exhaust the rest 

ie Wh diend would the same overhead. listing one charge for each five;a month. McGlynn had told the of its funds. | 

break new ground. not only in The copper companies are mak- 

the copper industry, but in other| ing super profits out of operating 

: * . {hours that are abnormal for work- 

industries that have always claim- ers, They can: pay premium pay 

ed exemption from premium pay’ just as easily as the nonprocess 

for work outside normal hours be-| industries . . . especially since all 


cause they are process industries.| Competing companies . the “ee | 
Such industries require operation dustry would all be subject to the an or Q rT | Ore 
same conditions in paying premium @ 


on an around-the-clock basis. 


The bosses claim workers are 


pay. im 
not entitled to premium pay re-| HERE AND THERE the work-| 


(Special to the Jersey Worker) This six-cent hike is pure gravy from price increases alone AS&R 

, rel ge \ : | PERTH AMBOY. — Last year|j0r the companies, since —_ has will make $8,200,000 additional, 

gardiess Of what Gay workers are/ers in process industries enjoy pre- “ Te eee ‘been no increase in production | 

. : ; Mn n, tl Op- : Patir c 

forced to work. To bolster their mium pay. Even at AS&R in Perth during a slight conven , the cop Siete." As a mmetiee< ak Gan aa Anaconda $13,000,000, Kennecott 

argument, the copper employers say; Amboy the company was com-| Per companies cried poverty. But | ve Leserinfeeneiiiale Meailie de speed-|#43:000,000 and Phelps Dodge 

that a clothing factory for exam-! pelled two years ago to grant 142¢/the unity and_ militancy of the d in | ; ‘iss ' $22 500,000. 

ple, normally operates only on an hour additional for men whose| Workers forced them to grant an) UP ane in introduction of new geass 

weekdays, and overtime paid for regular schedule included Sundays. |!"Crease. This year the companies|chinery, further increasing com-| 

Saturday and Sunday work is! [ast year this was increased to 3¢j)47@ Eoying: the best days of! pany profits. improvements of the workers’ con- 
reports, the copper companies tied to profits of the company, it 


practical for a process industry] interest the copper workers’ fight/ $° at all, 
have made about $8,500,000 more | is important to know that the.com- 


While wage increases and other 


that normally works around the to break through on this issue in! There have been two increases 
clock. 


the present negotiations. Despite in the price of copper since the)’ : 
industry's opposition, the auto | beginning of the year. Copper) in the first quarter of 1955 than| panies can easily afford to pay 


workers broke through on GAW., went from 30 cents to 33 cents a|they did in the same period of|substantial increases this year. The 
It can be done on the principle; pound. A few months later it went 1954, The Mine, Mill & Smelter|figures of company profits speak 


of premium pay in the copper in-;up another three cents a pound—|,,, rat Php er eZ 
dustry. ‘or a total increase of 20 percent. Workers Union has figured out'for themselves. 


* 
LETS EXAMINE this argu- 
ment of the copper companies. 
First, the inconvenience of work- 
ing weekends is no different for 
a copper worker than for the work- | -———— --- 
er who receives premium pay. His ° ; 
life too is disrupted by being| NAACP Maps Bias Fight 
forced to work Saturdays and Sun-| ATLANTIC CITY.—The fight the Supreme Court ruling of May 
days. The only difference is the/to complete the job of ending 3!, on means of implementing the 
copper worker doesn't get paid) .poo} segregation is expected to desegregation decision, as the most 
overtime. hi h nt r ia | significant event of the past year. 
Secondly, the copper companies rye Lokty Gi RTE EN Age While Diniecrat lea ers have 
reap extra profits out of this op- of the 46th annual convention o looked upon the decision as per- 
eration on an around the clock!the National Association for the mitting infinite delay in comple- 
Advancement of Colored People|tion of school integration, the 


basis. Not only do they operate ; 
three shifts instead of one, utiliz-\(NAACP) which opened Tuesday NAACP has been conducting a 


ing the machinery to the full, but!in Atlantic City. | vigorous campaign right in the 
in addition they work two extra) NAACP leaders have pointed to South for rapid application. 


—- + meee 


Newark Judge Slate Is Lily-White 


NEWARK. — The Newark City; ship? Each time we :championjtrical Workers; Edward Miller, 


— 


-_- — 


Thousands of copper workers$1,100 to $5,000. 
‘throughout the country, including; 9, Two additional paid holidays, 
New Jersey, are casting strike bal-|triple time for holidays worked, 
union, Mine, Mill & Smelter Work-| and include shift differential. 

ers (Ind.) in contract negotiations} 49 4 union shop. 


ji ig four—American Smelt- 
aaenad Rebning, Kenaccett Ana.|_ In addition, Local 365 AS&R, 
conda and Phelps Dodge. For the Perth Amboy has presented cer- 
tain local demands including im- 


information of our readers Shop |** 
Talk devotes itself this week to Tee in the short change, 


Council, in an action that cast a 
blot on the All-American City 
award to Newark, confirmed May- 
or Carlin’s lily-white nominations 
for four judgeships. Thus the; 
Council continued the discrimina- 
tion against Negroes that has been 
prevalent for years: no Negro has 
ever been named as a city magis- 
trate. } 

Before the council acted more 
than a dozen speakers and the 


only Negro councilman, Irvine I. 
Turner, argued for a Negro judge. 
Turner led the fight against Car- 
lin’s refusal to name a Negro. 
Rey. William Pierce, speaking 
at the open hearing before the 
council voted, asked the council. 
“Is it because our skin is black 


that we don’t qualify for a judge- 


equal rights for our people there UE Local 407; Santo Bevacqua of 


is some new word to keep us from 
obtaining our goal, This time it is 
‘qualifications. In Washington it 
was ‘patriotism’ for seeking an end 
to segregation in the armed forces. 
We dont want our rights next 
time; we want them now.” 
Faces on the city council may 
change, said Rev. Pierce, but “we 
will be back again and again until 


we succeed.” 


William Rix, spokesman for Dis- 
trict No. 6 of the CIO Packing- 
house Workers Union, told the 
officials, “I refuse to believe there 
is not one qualified Negro attor- 
ney. Rix revealed that there was 
not a single Negro-among the 700 
judges in the state. 


Local 140, Fur & Leather Work- 
ers and others, also protested. 


Councilman Turner hit out at 
redbaiting stories in the Newark 
Star-Ledger. “I don't know any 
reds,” said Turner, “but I do know 
what people are thinking, and they 
are demanding equal rights for the 
Negro people.” ‘ 

Turner said a number of Ne- 


groes are serving on*the bench in 
neighboring states. 

“. .. but the Mayor of Newark 
cant find: a Negro attorney to 
‘qualify’ for the bench in the city 
of Newark.” Turner hinted that 
the people would remedy this. sit- 
uation by calling for the election, 


: 


William Wallace, secretary of 
District No. 4, of the United Elec- 


rather than appointment, of city, 
judges in New Jersey. 


| 


the demands of the Mine, Mill 
workers. 
COPPER WORKERS DEMANDS 


1. A 20-cent wage increase. 


2. Pension plan payments to be 
hiked from $1 to $2.50 a month 
for each year of service. 


3. Lost time pay of $60 a week 
for 52 weeks for any involuntary 
period of unemployment. 


4. Premium pay for Saturday 
and Sunday. 

5. One week's vacation for one 
year, 2 weeks for 2 years, 3 weeks 
for 10 years and 4 weeks 15 years 
service. 

6. Continuation of health and 
welfare benefits to pensioners. 

7. Raise shift premiums from 
5 and 10 cents to'7% and 15 cents, 

8. Increase life insurancd ‘from 


oliday, seniority, vacation, and 
death in the family provisions of 
the contract. The local is also de- 
manding an irregular hour shift .. 
premium. 

LABOR BRIEFS 


A special board has recommend- 
ed a 75 cents minimum for women 
and minors in the laundry indus- 
try. Present, minimum is 45-50 
cents. . . . 1,200 AFL chemical 
workers walked out at duPonts in 
Sayreville . . . the first public hear- 
ing on job discrimination in 10 
years has been called against the 
Erie Railroad ... Ford Edgewater 
plant. will close July 135 and the 
new: Mahwah plant wi cr July 
19 ,..a Tungsol w: s (Ind.) 
got an 18'%-cent an hc _—package, 
including a 14-cent wae hike, in 
‘a two-year -contract. 


/ 


Rosenberg Witness Discovered Lying 


—See Page 5 
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Readin’ and Writin’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
I HAVE been following 
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the discussion in the news- 


papers that raise the justified alarn over Johnny Who 
Can’t.Read. Millions of our childre.i, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R’s, and that, I feel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
about our time 
and our cul- 
ture. 

It so happens 
that I was rear- 
ed in a family 
who were, as I 
well remember. fa 
plagued by an- 
alfabetismo, a: 
the Spaniards 
say, “without . 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the second or third 
grade, their child teaching them 
how to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
burly but illiterate father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution,’ when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 


I recall, too, the peasants in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 
write in the trenches between 
battles. How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had written his wile, the first 
in his life, and the glow of his 
face as he handed it* to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle. I remember his words, 
“Now I am a man.” 

* 

I BELIEVE the inability of 
many of our children to read is 
the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am_ horrified 
every time I read that our ele- 
mentary schools are 50,000 and 
more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
_ ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 
Johnny, certainly not with his 
parents. The blame lies in a set- 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 
for war purposes and let Johnny 
go without his alphabet. 


Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnnys dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
as I gather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system,~ 
which taught me and possibly 
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Special Report to 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 


assails those teachers who be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 
to learn to recognize a whole 
word, a phrase, a sentence, those 
who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 
stand it, phonetics is also a part 
of the new methods. I gather 
from the New. York Teachers 
News this aspect is too often 
slurred over and that here Dr. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for. 
the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the welfare 
of all labor. 

Events indicate we have been. voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 
are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be 
to take heed. | 

We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and. intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

As our regular readers know, the annual cir- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 
years. 

2 * 

UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 
has been less than half the modest figures pro- 
jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have 
rr at a standstill, or even declined some- 
what. 


We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 


_ get through the summer, when regular income is 


especially low. 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee continued publication, and to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. a 


® We are launching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers. Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this period. We are convinced that with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with. this 
will also generate circulation activity in all ‘other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker subs 
during last summef, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 
. ® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker subscription rate goes up from the presént 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢.. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are. 
eliminating all subscription “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker and D.W. must be sent to the Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow or otherwise raise the additional 
amounts needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone. It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to our readérs, and our 
reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
by July 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 

uly 15. | 
— THE PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 
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Americans Greet 
Soviet Amity Bid 


By ADAM LAPIN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOVIET Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov opened his speech to the 
United Nations conference here by 
expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
cisco “for the hospitality accorded 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 
ward the end of his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings of the Soviet people for 
the people of the United States.” 


And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 
be securéd in this world tor many 
vears to come.” 

These were something more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 
circumstances to the 
hushed crowd in the ornate San 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good feeling betaveen the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the same city where it was born 
ten years ago. 


AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
the outstanding and _ politically 
significant aspects of the con- 
ference. 

If Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings for the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various ways that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over here to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

jThey started showing that at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. in the heart ot 
the old West when a reporter for 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western-style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the big 
four met for dinner—and_ ap- 
plauded v nen they posed together 
for pictures. 

San Francisco-approved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and An- 
toine Pinay, of France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
before entering on serious and 
successful negotiations. 

* 

AT A FORMAL reception Tues- 
day night for UN delegates, it w :s 
Molotov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening. 

Passing between groups of cel- 
egates and San Francisco socialiies 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” was 
heard at every turn. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and. canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged. 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Local Strikes Force Auto 
— Corporations to Ante Up 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1955 


By WILLIAM ALLAN WASHINGTON _. 

HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he liked the Ford contract with 

the UAW (which is considered about the same as GM's) and that he was “perfectly happy’ 
with what we got and what’s the point of worrying about what we haven't got?” 

pasteciiat gine — - n, Ih , methods that built the union and | 

got but the auto workers weren't pe sare — conditions. 

rincipally they wanted curbs 


+ | 
yJenty about what . 3. Ale 
and they worry plenty on speedup, elimination of man-| 


Si | 

. > . . _ i *) : 

thev didn’t get, and in_ typical 6 Oy | | elin : 
ii i aa 7 ‘Dis m rates of 
militant auto workers fashion) / agement’s chiseling on rates of} 


. . , ‘ a ay fat; : : = | 
showed it. They hit the bricks, re- (4 \ aT y me Wey Pes) Sak «cas id alien | pe 
, Nf. - a 'ks t 
. = : \ = 


sisted being shepherded back by: — a cup of ie bags 
screams of “wildcats” and “unau- ' aiscrumination against ‘Negro | 


thorized strike” and _ defiantly | ‘women oe clean rest as 
stayed out until they got some of; 7 se a or foundry — 
the demands they wanted on shop & mos vy, hazardous work, 


conditions. mostly by Negro workers and 


. : 

If the Internationa] Union and efit improvements and’ the first The in es Pe age pee 
its president Walter Reuther had beginnings toward the future sup-| oie better fj ca alt > inl aaa 
used the tremendous pressure of! plementation of unemploymént Ledat . enaui of : other: improve-| 
the half a million auto workers in' compensation. : prpeees ind teal wxatiedl Give long. 
GM and Ford there would have: * ) \vemms. to get : 
been no need to “wash out” the} BUT REUTHER didnt choose ” be Rouge hindi aed ite ‘kale 
basic demands in return for a'to do so and the workers in 53O) sveking 30 cents an hour mise ny 
package of economic gains con-|GM and ten Ford plants decided oad at the Sheds chest tn 
isti ‘marily of retirement ben-|to win the changes they wanted by. am? | 
sisGag primarily Of recn ) Eee ? addition to the 6-cent annual pro-| 
‘duction raise led off and hit the 
bricks. 7 | 
|. They were joined by the. very 
conservative maintenance workers, 
beth groups making up about! 
10,000 workers. | 

Then the Lincoln-Mercury join- 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then 


¢ 
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NAACP Hits Surrender 


To Dixiecrat Politicos |<. i 


T ! Y 

By ABNER BERRY =” ATLANTIC CITY same Cevslond, St_ Losi Koo 
In a memorial meeting opening the 46th convention of Mercury, Buffalo, Chitago. It was 

the National Association for the Advancement of Colored wages, seniority, speedup, up- 
People, leaders memorialized the late Walter White, 8t#4ing and the long train of shop’ 


and called for speeding up the fight RTE a 3° ‘ait "Rh a 
against second-class citizenship. |cause northern “Democrats out-' A gat prsae Reuther a 
executive secretary for 24 years, number southerners both in Con- the oid contract to June 11 whic 


j ) ecaree oat nail . oat .. gave Henry Ford Il, “the human 
White, who served as NAACP <u seesrite > ‘aE ry Dacor’ engineer” the right to \discisiine. 


secretary was considered one of | soll ani Paap 128 
| Continued on Page | 
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- severance pay. 


® Steel Companies Make Offer 
®° Copper Strike Vote Starts 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported from two largest 


companies in reopening negoti- 
ations of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem came through wifliraise 
proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies were 
due~ to make offers towards 
week's end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDenald had 
called for “substantial” raises. 
Deadline for action is June 30. 
* 

STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corperations with “de- 
pression bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
— than last year. Offers 
rom Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en- 
tirely inadequate. 

* 


EAST COAST tieup of pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 
was settled amid charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 
dent Joseph Curran had tossed 
away basic demands of seamen 
in return for gimmick-packed 


supplemental unemployment in- 


surance plan which was far weak- 


er than aute plan. 
. 


SETTLEMENTS with three 
of the Big Four in rubber— 
—Goodyear, Goodrich and Fire- 
stone—have been won by CIO 
United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
| Negotiations be- 
gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 
it was reported, union might 
push for some form of guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


vention was set to open in Al- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 
position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest to vote 
against ban, was Buffalo local. 
+ | 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 


vention opened in New York with 


call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart union organi- 


zation. 


* 


NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old strike of UE at Landers 
Frary & Clark in New Britain, 
Conn., appearéd when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backmg UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 
bitration. 

* 

MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news bureau which was 
set up in Washington. AFL Ho- 
tel union announced that 22 
luxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

* ° 

FRAMEUP flopped when 
common pleas judge im Mont- 
gomery, Ala., threw out charges 
that CKO Communications union 
member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 
bembed property of Southern 
Bell during recent phone strike. 

- 


_NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking TLGCWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
from coming within 1,000 feet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have. been arrested in 


the nation’s foremost lobbyists. It|0" Civil rights legislation. | 
was under White's leadership that ee 
the legal assult on the jimcrow 
system began, culminating in the 
historic Supreme Court ruling 
against segregated schools. 

Arthur Spingarn, 78-year-old 
NAACP president, recalled White's 
activities in the group’s early days, | 


beginning in 1918 as an investiga- 
tor of lynchings, later as a partici- a bill for 135,000 low - rent 


pant in the second Pan-African housing units a year offers 
Conference in 1921, and finally as|“the first opportunity in many 
executive secretary of the NAACP ‘years to obtain enactment of 
~ slg until his death last), effective public housing pro- 
re gram, William Schnitzler, AFL 
secretary-treasurer, said last week. 

He warned, however, in a letter 


WASHINGTON. | 
PASSAGE by the Senate of 


* 
SPINGARIN, lawyer and biblio- 
grapher of Negro subjects, has), ai state federations of labor and 
— —— = the dolepates ti central labor bodies, that “last- 
to memorialize Walter White by aoe appear ¢ “enc amar | 
continuing “the work to which his ig jorge emia" ee LA 
life was dedicated until second-| Pe tape cgi ore ‘* ov 
eS arte th ar 
class citizenship shall no longer the token 35.000 units that the) 


exist in America.” bee , Deer j 
NA Acp Eisenhower Administration pro | 


Dr. Channing Tobias, 
board chairman, Jauded White's PPC. ilar | - anneal: la lehor 
physical courage and lauded him bodi : <ovaab ' that th —C | sal 
also as one who “had the courage 70% (9 TD's seg ena ess- | last week described the cynica 
of his convictions.” ‘men vote for the Senate bill. game that is being played with the 
“He did not hesitate to espouse The activities of real estate lob- | housing needs of the low-income 
“tam » | byists here indicate that Schnitz- groups. 
’, fr's warning is only too necessary. | “By the rules of the gaine,” it 
* said, “the Senate adopts a big 
relentlessly, even stubbornly.” | AS SOON as the Senate vote program, the House adopts a little 
pa THE, USUAL POLICY state- was taken the National Association one or none at all, and then they 
ments with which most NAACP)}0f Home Builders began an in-\compromise somewhere in be- 
conventions opened were left for t®™S€ Campaign to counteract the tween.” 
sessions later in the week in order ;>©”#t€ bill. ner | Thus, when the Senate vote 
to honor the late secretary. How-| It has organ pressure — “|was ,announced Joe Martin, (R- 
ever, in the annual report dis- | Members of the House Bonking | Mass), House minority leader, re- 
tributed to the delegates, there 22d Currency Committee to “Op-| marked that he would be surpris- 
‘pose. public hearings.” The next oq if the House approved even as 


was expressed bitter criticism of :* A, | 
both Republican and Democratic aap ee Se eereere ne ee rer} many units as the President had 


parties for the do-nothing civil) ; ” ‘Tequested. | 
"ad ary Cae wer he an nc (t batt far eae hoon 
Nave Healthy snd Wallen De |The NAHB injected im its pro-| Shiai cls edabdieasas "aa 
i. eae Welfare De-!oram a covert appeal to whites-|‘Tough | Gcdach’” ite Shae 
Paice and th Housing and only jimcrow statement. It called | ete chi ee ce ae 
ome Finance Agency. All Were | nublic housing “socialized hous-/mem, - 4 — which hs year ago 
accused of suppotring JUNCTOW ing” because. “it is owned by. the i 60 2 OO See ee 
with Federal funds. | overnment which can maneuver The NAHB is fearful that this 
‘President Eisenhower was prais-| then at will, forcing segrega-| year the foes of public housing 
ed in: the report for having uo ‘tion or non-segregation and indie 
his executive power “to ameliorate encing both voting‘ and living House. 
cenditions, but his consistent Te~-' habits.” | “We must not lose the issue in 
fusal “to urge. civil rights action | The strategy vf the foes of eat iw House of Representatives!” the 


a cause because it was unpo 
Dr. Tobias said of White. “If he 
believed in an idea he pursued it | 


by Congress’ was’ sharply criti-'tice housing, _ since ney are fairly; NAHB said. “To do so woyld 
cized, certain the House pass some 

The report holds. that the Dem-|housing bill, is to restrict it to the 
ocratic Party can no longer hide}smallest possible number of units. 


behind. : ‘the ‘southerners * forthe “ebae’ roe cis 


party's givil, ights ; Agthassyyy be-  FasteQisnatch aulgnnatically become 


‘mittee between House and Sen- 


ate, would 


1)’: & ig! ox 


may not be so successful in the | wiped out under the Senate bill. 


lauthorization was fixed at 35,000 
mean that the Conference Com- 
have the large program i the p 


in, both. bills, and. it, would, then 


“Public housing "was almast families displaced by slum: clear- 
finished” before the Senate action, anec .and urban renewal or other 
ithe NAHB -said. “Let's not lose governmental. actions. 
six years effort by failimg to act “Repeal of th-se restrictions is 
now with the utmost vigor.” | necessarv.” ental Senator John 
| Theit concern reemphasizes the Sparkman (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
AFL belief that new opportunities Senate bill] during the debate, “if 
‘exist now for a substantial housing we are to meet the needs of other 
program. | low-income families, including 
| ® first, those who leave the slums of 

THE SENATE BILL would au- their own initiative without being 
thorize the Public Housing Ad- | forced out asa result of govern- 
‘ministration to provide loans or'ment action; or sécond, those who 
grants for up to 135,000 additional are displaced by private enterprise 
dwelling units in any one year un- which is clearing slum sites on its 
til the 810,000 units provided un-jown initiative: and third, those 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are|who are displaced as a result of 
exhausted. The housing units are fire or other catastrophe.” 
to be built, owned and operated| 74, housing problems facing 
by local public bodies. ‘elderly persons are dealt with in 

Under an amendment intro- the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
‘duced .by Senator Ralph Flanders years of age or over would be 
(R-Vt) and adopted, the number eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
of housing units constructed each | pets Eidesly persons would be 
‘year can be increased by ‘up tO' given occupancy preference ‘sec- 
\85,000 units, that is to 200,000 |ond only to persons displaced by 
units, or decreased by not more | government action. The Public 
ithan 85.000 units, that 1S to | Housing Commissioner would be 
50,000 units, at the discretion of ' authorized to waive for all elderly 
ithe President. This ‘amendment, | persons seeking low-rent housing, 
Fianders said, is designed to make | the existing ‘requirement that elig- 
ben public housing construction ible -famihes must either come 
program a stabilizer of the econ- | from unsafe, insanitary, or over- 
jomy.” cae = ene trades | crowded dwellings or have been 
are oldrums” the amount! displaced: by’ urban renewal or 
cone ae er a and | other governmental action. The 
“when the building trades are|hif! would also attthorize the con- 
fully “occupied,” it could be de-| struction of 10,000 low-rent units | 
creased. U4 ‘in each of the next five years for 

As a result of legislative and the use of elderly persons. | 
other restrictions. placed on the} The main ent of the foes 
1949 Act very few units have been’! of public -housing in the: Senate 
built during the few years.|was that very need ‘be done 
| These “limitations which have,’ now since so little has been done 
| over the past six years” kept pub- for low-rent housing since the first 
lic housing to a fairly low level,”| public housing act was passed ‘in 
according to the NAHB ‘be !1937. ce 3 | 

i the Senate hearings 


Mayor Clark of Philadelphia tes- 
tified’ that his tity “alone needs 
2 70,000 units to house just the low- 
units, only 585 units have been|income families. who weré living 
\contracted. for. =~. in slums in 1950. a | 
THE- SENATE BILL would re-} The 35,000 units which the Ad- 
ovisions in_ the existing ministration proposes are the same 


a4. . rR SLL f eg Os” xisting ; ct etees i" gt iting. . ¢ é, 
la hich, rest ape nfl, Mor Tos ag,.vere, finally, legislated 
Fe apna ait TWaPS of % Me Ba col we dr yeaa ‘Be 


During the past year which ex- 
tear Samm Se ears Boned 


MICHIGAN 


Ganley | 


S an ene elbenn sete reat up to 14 to 19 cents (some 
nt strikes week proved that; workers deduct 5 cents.from the 
it was possible to win more than 6 cents productivity raise because 
was gotten in the Ford pattern 
settlement. oa 

In some plants key local de- 
mands, including additional wage;|contract ontinues for 3 more years 
a —— pea In Fagred jr ven. og : lousy 8 year — 
plants workers comp with thejalthough the union can show a 
union’s back to work order to con-| ; 
mood fighting a their ge wt wg as well as a few back- 
on the job. President Reuther call-| ward step clauses. 
~ ag a and order-; The settlement were greeted by 

A sto Jocal strikes of GM and Ford 

The ae vdehoties were addi-| workers. rather than by the 
sa’ signs ~ vont Rage Fp re apa that president Reuther 
eared to tac the - in | 
a showdown strike in 1955. In a’ 
settlement they could claim “in- 
dustrial peace” and “prosperity,” 
while a strike they feared, might 
cost them more to settle, mg it | 
might have progressive effects on 
this years AFL-CIO merger’ and 
next years Presidential elections. 
They therefore decided on the 
“carrot’ tactic rather than the 
“club!” 

Once they embarked on this 
course GM and Ford were more 
desperately anxious to hold on to| Objectively, the local 
their long-term Speedup contract constituted a rebellion by the auto 
than they were to stand by their) workers against the bargain made 
“principled” opposition to the by president Reuther that washed 
UAW’'s so-called GAW demand 
that they had previously labeled | 
“guaranteed annual 
and “creeping socialism.” 


Strikes Show 


previous contract.) 


Worker picnic, Monday, July 4 
on “Ford and GM Settlements.” 
Be sure to bring your fellow 
workers from the unions. 
in . eo 
had expected. It was the biggest 
and most militant protest struggle 
against a unanimously _ con- 
tract settlement in the history of 
the UAW. 


desire for. basic 


their 


They therefore offered UAW the concessions gotten in the na-|@ Common interest to stay 


were not|and united against the inroads of | 
They were |the company, said McKie. “Divi- 


They gave him an opening wedge strikes against, what was not got- | ! | 
‘leadership on this question must. 


president Reuther the kind of a tional settlement. Thev 
bargain that they knew he'd grab./|anti-GAW _ strikes. 


on supplementary unemployment |ten, especially their local demands. 
compensation in return for con- 
tinuing the lousy. 5-year contract demands could 
for three more years and washing been waiting | 
out the main lJocal demands. It 
was part of an economic package, 
consisting primarily of fringes and 
computed by UAW specialists as 


| 


they say this already won in the bargain was not borne out by 
BASICALLY the lousy 5-year’ 


ments, president Stellato prema- 


duction lines for the picket line 


to make this kind of bargain was 
often predicted by this writer. 


However, my prediction that pres-. 
ident Reuther would also give up 
past union gains as part of ss 
‘events. Undoubtedly, the militant 


stand of the ‘Ford Local 600 ne- 


wait 3 more long years for their; 
settlement and they left the pro-| 


THAT REUTHER would strive| 


gotiators priot ‘to the settlement, 
reflecting the militant moods of 


the For workers, was largely re- 


number of secondary contract im-'sponsible for this.’ Internal UAW 


politics required ‘that president 
‘Reuther should pressure. Ford 
Local 600 president Carl Stellato 
jinto signing the settlement and 
this couldn't be done if past union 
gains were given up in the trade. 

Therefore, when Ford withdrew 


, oa 
NAT GANLEY SPEAKS his 34. backward step demands, 


er Pan erat we i ewe chemist ia tee ae 


ranted the improved pension plan 


mand in the Rouge plant), granted 
the economic package including) 
the opening well on “GAW’ a 

some secondary contract improve- ' 


turely ended the struggle he had 


| program and signed the settle- | ‘of how the Ironite werkers had “swung” to TUE and away from 
iment. This created a rift between | : 


strikes dtellato and Rouge workers still 


} 


stagnation” changes, However, subjectively the 
. ° . - h . ° we he le ha ‘ 
strikes were not directed against their views on the setUement have 


|The workers correctly felt these not : 
be won. They had militant fighting coalition that has| 
5 long vears to win | been 
them. President Reuther had pro-'past 5 years. 
mised there'd be no_ settlement | 
without victory onthe local de-' by the continuation of this coalé- | 
mands. The workers refused to'tion along principled fighting lines. 


been conducting for Local 600 


striking for their local demands 


land basic contract changes. 7 


Last week Local. 600’s “grand | 


out their main local demands and old man Bill McKie urged that, 
contract |this. rift be ended along principled 


lines. “Ford workers, regardless of 


militant 


sion in the ranks of our Local 600) 
result in the destruction of the; 


effective] 


y built up over the. 


’ 
: 


The entire UAW stands to gain 


ls Automation a “ 


DETROIT. — While some cone) 
talist spokesmen assure the work-) 


which began in 18th Century Eng- 
ers that automation is a mere ex- 


tension of technological progress, 


| 


. so’ that there is nothing to worry ist society. All the technological | 


about, others spout that it is a advances, and even the technolog- 
new industrial revolution which| ical leaps. (like automation) have 
will make all the workers skilled since that time served to develop 
eliginéers, so they can just relax|the productive forces to a point 


ond Industrial Revolution’? | 


The great Industrial riage 


land brought into dominance the tion a 
social formation known as capital-'a 80-hour week on the motion of 


' 


| 


16 years ago—the Second CIO Na- 
tional Convention passed a resolu-' 


a six-hour day and} 


Phil Murray. That is but a single 
example of how the working-class. 
from the beginning of capitalism, 
has had to fight against suffering 


from “scarcity” in the midst of an 


now and wait for it to happen.|where the contradiction between abundance their productive power 


The ‘workers, however, havin 
noted that all previous technologi- tion and the private ownership of 
cal progress, especially in mass-| the means of production and the 
production industry,-has put them | product has reached the bursting 
| ~ | point. 


— 
This is the first of a series of 
industry eur eousnente written | °™%: hence the feverish propo- 


and otherwise will be appreciated, &#da of the capitalists. 
—(Ed note.) Unfortunately, this idea of a “sec- 
XY 


eo 


a 


Ne ghana es til * introduced into the labor move- 
WMO sometning more Ke & muk~'| ment also by some of the reformist 


collar than a white-collar, are IN-|lohor leaders. Aud it: serves hese 


But no technological ad-' 


vance, not even automation, can of | fits of that abundance which auto- 
its@lf resolve that contradiction; it! 


have produced crisis in capitalism, 


ond industrial revolution” has been! war economy and the war drive, 


the collective character of produc-'had created. | 


There will be. agreement, cer- 
tainly, with many or all of the 
measures the UAW-CIO proposes 
to assure workers some of the bene- 


mation can produce. But an ap- 


| proach which does not see automa-! 
‘tion in relation to the causes that 


and particulariy im relation to the 


will bear stunted or even bitter 
fruit. | 


clined to have their doubts. 
Back in 1928, Henry Ford 1 


wrote an article hailing what was 


then also called the “new indus-| 


trial revolution” of mass produc- 
tion. The article was entitled: 
“Machinery, the New Messiah.” 
Despite Henry the Prophet, the 
very next year, instead of seeing 
- Salvation, saw everything go to 
Hell. | 

In those days, as today, this 
propaganda of a “new industria] 
revolution” which will bring all the 
workers into a middle-class para- 
dise was intended to lull the ‘work- 
ers and to hide the disastrous con- 


the self-same aim of concealing the: 
real contradiction in capitalist use 
of machinery, of separating auto- 
mation from the factors already at 
work producirig a new crisis, of 
enabling these reformist leaders to 
continue to support a war economy 
which is contributing to that crisis. 
“Now,” writes Walter Reuther, 
“Science and technology have at 
last given us the tools z economic 
abundance, and we are confronted 
no longer with the need: to: strug- 
to divide up scarcity.” ‘Intro- 
uction to “Automation,” text of 
Report to UAW-@IO Conference 


FEPC 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and GM. | 
Cain warns that the FEPC clause 
was made expendable and used for: 
maneuverability in the 1950 nego-). 
tiations and finally maneuvered 


right out of the picture and nojs : 


explanation was given as to why. 
He declares, “the UAW modef 


clause against discrimination is not} 


expendable in 1955.” 
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CHRYSLER. Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, would 
like to be the top-line figure in the coming Chrysler negotiations, 


july 1. After all he is almost the forgatten man im the setup. 


A BIG HAND. Dodge Local 3 vice-president Pat Quinn, a 
white worker, should be congratulated for mobilizing Negro and 
white workers to set up a round the clock watch on the home of a 
Negro Dodge local member, Ezsby Wilson, 18199 RiopeHe, whieh 
was attacked by a mob of white supremacist hoodlums, not one of 
whom yet has been arrested by the Police Commissioner’s cops. 
The UAW International, the Wayne County CIO, the NAACP and 
the FEPC committee at Dodge local are all in the fight now on 
the side of the Wilsons. , 


DROP. The word is, watch for the six-day week to be lepped 
off, now that GM has to pay time and a half te production workers 
on Saturdays. Also the ‘stockpile is big (ever 700,000 new 1955 
cars of all makes) and the world’s biggest auto monopoly figures it 
doesnt need any more to enlarge on its “strike fund.” | 


LAYOFFS. About the time Chrysler negotiations get hot, the 
plants will shut down for “model changeover.” 
° © oe 


RAIDING. ‘James Carey's TUE-CIO gave a demonstration of 
rowdiness out at Mt. Clements the other week that was a disgrace 
to the labor movement. They packed a meeting of the Ironite 
workers, kept it in an wproar, seized the mike, and “voted” for 
IUE-CiO. Then they called the anti-labor press with the “story” 


the mdependent UE, which is the recognized union of the 


workers. 3 
© eo 


PATTERNMAKERS. Contract talks with the AFL Pattern- 
makers and GM will begin soon. The contract expired May 29 but 
has been extended to July 7. Everyone's mum on the demands. 


Lronste 


° 


POSTAL PAY HIKE. Michigan's Laber Senator, Pat Mc- 
Namara has introduced a new pay raise bill for postal workers. It 
asks for a four percent hike, to be effective March 1, 1956. | 


SPECIAL SESSION. A special session of the State Legislature 
will be called by Gov. Willams soon to take up how to tie ia the 
Ford and GM contracts with Michigan's unemployment compensa- 


tion law. 


VICTORY. The CiO steel workers’ region here got slapped 
in the teeth when it tried to raid the Leather Workers Union, 
aliliated with the AFL Butchers Union. The specific raid was at 
Shwayders plant in Ecorse where the Leather Union of the AFL 
got 274 votes to steel’s 124. Two years ago in a similar raid the 
vote for steel was 216. One of the weapons used against Leather 


was redbaiting. 


*. © © 


FLATFEET. Harmon, formerly of the Detroit police “sub- 
versive’ squad, is now chief plant protection man at GM's Spring 
and Bumper plant in Livonia. He tells all the strike leaders that 
he knows them and “all about them.” 

Another {latfeot who made good is a FBI man who carried 
the “evidence” for the prosecuting attorney during the frameup 
trial of the Michigan Six. This FBI man was guarding the doer 
of negotiations durimg the Ford-UAW talks. This is how Bagas, 
ex-F BI chief in Detroit, got “started” with Harry Bennett. He was 
Bennett's doorman. 


ea cc » 


ASSESSMENT. The $5 assessment to build a $25,000,060 
strike fund. will eontinuve. We wonder if the rank and file strikers 
_, last week in GM and Ford got anything out of the new sirike 
und. 3 | 


© o » 


BIG DEAL. Fred Matthaei, who went te the meeting of the 
Olympics Committee recently and offered to post $2,000,000 ito 
pay expenses of athletes te come to Detroit from all over the wer'd 
if this town got the games, is net unknowa_ to. UAW members. 
-  Heis president of the American Metal Preducts Coe. on Detroit's 
West Side. The plant is notorious for its bushel of fingers lost by ~ 
workers each year through speedup. “So if this duck has dough to 


burn let him begin with American metal workers. 
o ° 3° 


BOSS. Ford proposed during negotiations he'd let his werk- 


| ers buy company stock at bargain prices to. make them feel like 


bosses and lend them money when they're laid off just to show 
them who's boss. 
© 


NOW HAVE YOU SENT IN THAT $5 OR $10 SPOT TO 
THE WORKER FUND DRIVE? 
‘ ' + 


° . 


© 


ARE YOU ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF THE MICHI- 
GAN WORKER TO SELL THESE DAYS TO PEOPLE ON THE 
AUTO SITUATION? 


te ee 


LABOR AND MARXISM: 
. ideas They Cannot Jail,Dennis 
Ten Classics of Marxiem 


The Communia Trial, Marion 


; 
. 
’ 
’ 


Economics of Peace and War, Eaton 


Nov. 12-13, 1954.) . 

Is that really the root..of the 
problem: that previously tech- 
no was only sufficient for scar- 
city, but now it can provide abund- 
ance, given wise policies? We must 
remind Mr. Reuther that m 1939— 


tradictions which’ technological ad- 
vance art ree up pete ops od 
ciety. This: gandais part © 
the whole dloolosy that American 
capitalism is an “exception”. and 
has learned how to overcome or 


ue 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


d wd of inehoqoo lanps-6veds | eto sdf Wc jee O90. 4a 


— —— 


“Chrysler discrimimates. Dis-; 
crimination splits ws. We need) 


unity. For the first time im five/ 


|years we have a wile open chance! 


to take a crack at ion} 
and_build unity. The model clause 
is too important to be kicked 
around as a bargaining point,”’’Cain 
declared. ohare 


e) i") eee 


Economic Crisis and the Cold War, 
Sym posiam 
ighting Words: 25 Years of 
. atly Worker | 
The Heasing Question, Engels 
Labor Conditions in Great -Britain, 
Kucsynskit 
Lenin on the Agrarian Question, Rochester 1.75 
Life and Teachings of V. lL. Lenin, Dutt 1.00 
Jose Marti and Cuban Liberation, Redrigues .15 
Jeseph Weydemeyer, Obermann 1.85 
Monopoly Today (prepared by 
Labor Research Association -90 


Kesays in the History of the Negro 
People, Aptheker 2.60 


. 
. 


FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 
_ BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 Grand River: * Rm. 7 * WO 4-9015 
| SALE ON TH JOLY A) G5) BO AST 


JERI 
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Shop 


Local 


By WILLIAM ALLAN aprons, boots, travel pay, etc. 
DETROIT.—One of the most in- They marched on picket lines 
spiring scenes in the battle of the; that patroled the gates 24 hours a 


Ford and GM workers with these) day. 
corporations has been the shop) At first, GM's plant management 
struggles by the workers to win 
demands on local shop levels. 

At one time, 24 hours after the 


national agreement had been con- 
summated some 50 GM plants and 
150,000 workers were on strike on 
issues like s up, wage inequi- 
ties, health 0 pnt a standards,| But all the telegrams and de- 
fatigue time, locking of conveyors, mands from any and all quarters 
cofiee breaks, washup time, gloves,'to go back to work were met with 


representatives, figuring that mere 
talk of “wildcats” and telegrams 
from UAW top brass would be 
enough to send everyone scurrying 
back to work. 


Workers Win on 
Union Demands 


arrogantly refused to meet with) 
these thousands of workers shop 


a rugged “not till you give us our 
demands.” 


Then in GM the company began 
giving in. In Ford’s the movement 


was sparked by the militant tool 
and die, maintenance and _ skilled 
workers generally in Ford Rouge, 
was driven back by the extending 


by UAW president Walter Reuther 
of the old contract to July 11, thus 
giving Ford a handle to penalize, 
discipline and fire those partici- 
pating in “wildcats.” 


Some of the highlights appear 
on this page. 


Methodists &M BOASTS SP 
For Peace 


DETROIT.—The recent strikes 
By RALPH ELLISON of the rank and file GM workers 


DETROIT. — While city and jhave brought in the open the ques- 
state government agencies were tion of speed-up. Most GM work- 
“playing” A-bomb games and esti- ers regard this as the key question 
mating 57,000 “killed” in Detroit, of the day. Having been bound by 
the 114th Annual Detroit Confer-| jron-clad contracts for the past 
ence of the Methodist Church'seven years, many are unwilling 
stated: to accept another contract for the 

“As followers of Jesus Christ,)next three years. To them the sup- 
we are not only opposed to war Plemental unemployment compen- 
but every step that leads to war, sation plan, which as Martin Hay- 
We believe that nothing could be den, Washington correspondent of 
worse than a third world war, | the Detroit News, pointed out 1s 


- ° .? ° — ; ' oe oY “i ~. Po 
Christians must break their alli- either-a “guarantee nor an an 
ance with war.” ‘nual wage is no compensation 


Representing 500 churches the for another long term contract. 
conference further declared: GM’s own figures show the ex- 


“We do not believe that the de- 
fense of Matsu and Quemoy by 


‘tent of this speed-up. In its report year productivity 
for the first quarter of 1955 it re-)creased by more 


EEDUP OF 34% 


ON ‘55 MODEL WITH LESS HELP 


vealed that it had produced 1,098,- 
000 vehicles between January Il 
land March 31. This represented a 
34 percent increase over the first 
quarter of 1954, when GM turned 
out 823,000 vehicles. Yet in 1955, 
'GM employed 400,000 production 
workers increased by only one per- 
cent. Each production worker was 
turning out 33 percent more work 
than a year ago. 

It is true that working hours 
have increased by 12 percent. In 
ithe first quarter of 1955 they aver- 
jaged 44.2 hours: in 1954, 39.5 
hours. This means that while pro- 
duction per worker increased by 
33 percent, production per men- 
hour rose by 21 percent. In one 
r man-hour in- 


el one-fifth. 


our sons is necessary for the de-| 
fense of the U. S.... we believe 
that the nations are ready to dis- 
arm. More people are coming to. 
know the ‘horror’ armaments spell’ 
a threat to their survival. We de-| 
plore the $750 spend out of every) 
two thousand federal tax dollars 
are going to pay for past wars and_ 
preparation for another war “if! 


finite 
offi ih 
Ih 


, 
ay 
és. 
= 


Michigan 


edition 


necessary.” 

“We believe that further tests of 
the nuclear weapons should be 
prohibited. When they take place 
in the Pacific or in the vicinity of 
other nations they are morally in- 
defensible. When they take place 


| sia 
he WO 
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on Our own territory they give us 
a reliance for peace upon weapons 


that when used for such a purpose : = > 
would lead to annihiliation of top tC ing 0 


civilization,, the radiation from 
such tests cause reactions of an’ 
undisclosed and an unknown na- 
ture. 

Slapping war indoctrination, the 
Conference continued: 


“We feel that many of the so- 


called ‘orientation courses’ and 
other practices in our public schools 
as air raid drills and films aimed 
at conditioning and indoctrinating 
our youth for military service, are 
inconsistent with the principles of 
democracy and the practice of our 
Christian teaching.” 

The Conterence adopted a pol- 
icy of full support for the Peace 
Petition Committee, 23 E. Adams, 
Detroit 26, Mich. The Petition calls 
for negotiation; abolition of weap- 
ons of mass extermination, and re- 
conciliation of conflicts peaceably 
through the UN. 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—Lee 
Cain, chairman of the FEPC com- 
mittee in Dodge Local 3, UAW- 
CIO, writes in the union paper 


Dodge Main News, that the FEPC 


UAW model clause is not expend- 
able in 1955 contract talks. Dodge 
‘local is part of Chrysler which 
opens negotiations for a new con- 
tract and economic demands July 1. 

The FEPC clause was one of 
the shop issues ditched by UAW 
president Walter Reuther in Ford 
and General Motors negotiations. 

Cain writes that Chrysler Corp., 
despite all its claims to the con- 
trary, discriminates at the hiring 


At Chrysler Negotiations 


‘gate, in training, upgrading, in’ 


promotions, transfer, layoff, discip- 


‘line and discharge. 


Cain makes the key point that 
this discrimination splits the ranks 
of the workers when the workers 


need unity now more than ever in 
the fight for all the 1955 demands. 


He says that if everyone knows 
‘that Chrysler discriminates and if 
the need for unity is so plain then 
why is it necessary for him (Cain) 
to say that the UAW Model Clause 
cannot be expendable in the 1955 
negotiations, like it was in Ford 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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BAR-B-QUE 
HAMBURGERS 
HOT DOGS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Monday—JULY 4 GR 


Speaker — NAT GANLEY: “Ford - Settlements” 
DO-NUTS 
CORNED BEEF 
WATERMELON 


® Dance to Live Band 


LEMONADE 
POPCORN 


* Children’s Program 


ICECREAM POP 


AND PICNIC 


SHISKABAB 
FISHFRY 
FRENCH FRIES 


© Baseball Game 


| ARCADIA PARK, Wicks Rd. off Telegraph Rd. 


Tickets on sale: 2419 


LE I A A re ee ee ge ee ee 
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Admission 50 Cents. Children, Pensioners Free 
Grand River. - 


Benefit Michigan Worker | 
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FLINT 


Militancy and Solidarity at GM A.C. Wins 


10¢ for Women, Hits Discrimination 
FLINT. — Strike militancy and)As the Local 651 organ, AC Spark- 


which sprang up in 10 plants and_ 


| 


solidarity at GM’s AC Sparkplug|!er, put it: “No longer will quali- 
plant here resulted in the largest|fied workers in the Maintenance 
package of improvements ever, {Clearance Group Classifications be 


All women production workers— tied down to janitorial and other 


75 percent of AC employes—won a ao duties. . . . Weekes s os 
straight 10-cent an hour boost over hehe youe Cae hogs an Ve @ 
and above the 6-cent “improve-|'US2¢r-Paying jobs tor which they 
ment factor.” (They sought 15 qualify on the basis of their’sen- 


cents). The plantwide raise to cor- lority. 


rect inequities between AC and). A eee 651 q S kesman os 
other GM plants averaged 7:5| We have forced the fair employ- 


ment practices issu are 
cents. Sill tradesmen won at t p s e at the ba 


least an additional nickel over the|$#iming, table with this manage- 


: ie ment.” 
ational ne 2 Local president Bill Duff and 
The victory—which includes im- shop chairman Gene Willey an- 
provements in seniority and work- 


ee f nounced that the settlement 
ing .conditions—was wrested from “brings AC workers into line with 
a reluctant management which 


yNICN Fisher One rates, and it hits -the 
stands to gain over $5 million average of the wage spread at 
yearly from the discrimination 


er ilo Sir hig Ternstedt. . . . AC workers are 
traditionally exercised against this) y, longer second class. citizens in 
plant with its majority of women 


the GM empire. 
workers. Throughout Monday,| Other gains: Plant-wide senior- 
alter the national contract had) ity rights within a wide job family 
been signed, pickets blocked every! (such rights were restricted to nar- 
gate bearing placards announcing : 


| NnCIN8|/ row classifications under the old 
that AC workers ae part of GM agreement); yearly right to exer- 
and demanding “GM _ wages” in- 


nd as. cise shift preference within a wide 
sisting on their share of ‘GM |ceries of classifications; a number 
profits in wages. : 


of improvements on safety; man-. 
One of the most important non-|agement payment of full cost of 
wage victories was one which wip- 


first pair of prescription safety 
2d out AC discrimination policies. 


LIVONIA 


Speedup Gets a Setback at 
Chevy Spring & Bumper 


WILLOW RUN, Mich. — Out, production workers here at the 
here at the GM Transmission plant| rapid moves being made to bring 
the major demand of the workers; in automation on a large scale. 
for curbing speedup has been re-| On the flywheel job, a new ma- 
jected, as , the demand tor 15) chine will do the work of 50 men 
cents an hour travel time for work-| and use only five workers. On the 
ers who live many miles away! Torus Assembly cover another ma- 
from: this plant, like in Detroit. {chine being installed will use 23 

Some concessions on many small-| men whereas before a whole de- 
er issues were granted but the; partment of 60 workers did the 
members of UAW Local 735 are| job. The workers are saying “in 
in no mood for such appeasement) three years there wont be no jobs 
and anything can happen here. | to battle about unless the union 
Great alarm exists among the| does somehting to save our jobs.” 


LANSING 


Extra Benefits Won at Fisher. 
Oldsmobile, GM Forge 


LANSING.—Extra benefits were two cents boost for women work- 
won by Lansing GM workers who!ers, three workers fired, to be re- 
hit the bricks after the national hired. 

GM-UAW package was wrapped| At Oldsmobile and Jet, im- 


up, which took no care of local|provement on working conditions 
emands in the main. and many other gains won. 

At Fisher body the company; GM Forge, wage inequities of 
will buy tools, hand protection on|some 15 years standing were 
operations, protective clothing to|among_ those corrected, totaling 
be horabhed relief won, rates in-|/$278,000 in money won, a new 
creased on a number of operations, |seniority agreement, washup time. 


DETROIT 


Tool and Die Wins 26¢ — Cadillac Wins 


5¢ to 15¢ — Ternstedt Wins Victories 
DETROIT. — Some 6,000 tool number of concessions, chief of 


and die workers in this area, em- which cin ¥ : 
jobbi h will re-| Raises of 5 ‘o 15 cents an hour 
ee 96 conte an howe wage in-|for workers in 15 job classifica 


. , | tions. 
crease, 15 cents of which is a di- Free coveralls to workers in cer- 
rect wage boost, the rest fringe) tain groups. A company promise 
benefits, in contrast to 14 cents into consider extending the work 
Ford & GM. day to 8 hours. At present the 
The skilled workers to give the 


company works the workers Fe 

h and every third Saturda 
Tool and Die Associtaion of what oe y y 
awaited them if they didn’ come 


| should be called. 


makes them come in for straight 
time to make up the half an hour. 

across, “took a rest” one day be- : 

fore going to a union meeting to 


ear a report of negotiations. 
They handed their unidn_ lead- 
ers, Blaine Marrin and Russell 
Leach, presidents of Local 154, 
155 a strike mandate, that if there 
was any doublecross then a strike 


DETROIT. — Wage _inequities 
for many jobs were eliminated for 
Ternstedt’ workers by bargaining 
and pressure on the part of the 
local UAW shop committee, Smok- 
ing on the job was also won, with 
many other concessions made by 
the plant management. Here a 


united shop leadership taking an 
uncompromising position on shop 


fata fo ready for strike action if 


plant the company after a rugged 

t with the officials of Local 22, 
UAW who militantly stuck, to their 
Jemands, finally caved in’ ‘on a 


be won out, | or 


—" —- aoe 
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Rosenberg Witness Discovered Lying 


—See Page 5 
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Assignment U.8.A. 


Readin’ and Writin’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE been following the discussion in the news- 
papers that raise the justified alarm over Johnny Who 
Cant Read. Millions of our children, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R's, and that, I feel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the’ second or third 
grade, their child teaching them 
how to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
about our time 

and our cul. 

ture. 

It so happens Be = 
that I was rear- Be gl 
ed in a famil & 
who were, as } 
well remember 
plagued by an § 
alfabetismo, a: | 
the Spaniard: 
say, without ; 
‘burly bat illiterate father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution, when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 

I recall, too, the peasants in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 
write in the trenches between 
battles. How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had written his wife, the first 
in his life, and the glow of his 
face as he handed it to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle. I remember his words, 
“Now.I am a man.” 


* 


I BELIEVE the inability of 
many of our children to read is 
the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am_ horrified 
‘every time I read that our ele- 
mentary schools are 50,000 and 
more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 
Johnny, certainly not with his 
parents. The blame lies in a set- 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 
for war purposes and let Johnny 
go without his alphabet. 


Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnnys dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
as I gather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system, 
_which taught me and possibly 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 
assails those teachers who be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 


to learn to recognize a whole 


' word, a phrase, a sentence, those 


who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 4 i 
stand it, phonetics is also a part | 

of the new methods. I gather a 
from the New York Teachers § i ety 
News this aspect is too often f Bir 3 
slurred over and that here Dr. ‘sig ea ; 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Special Scene to » Readers 


IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for 
the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the weltare 
of all labor. 

Events indicate we have been voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 


are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be | 


to take heed. 

We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

As our regular readers know, ‘the annual cir- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 


years, 
* 


UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 
has been less than half the modest figures pro- 


jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have: 


remained at a standstill, or even declined some- 
what. 


We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 
get through the summer, when regular income is 
especially low. 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee continued publication, and to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. 


® We are launching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers. Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this period. We are convinced that with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with this 
will also generate circulation activity in all other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker subs 
during last summer, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker subscription rate goes up from the present 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are 
eliminating all subscription “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker and D.W. must be sent to the. Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow or otherwise raise the additional 
amounts needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone, It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and, our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to our readers, and our 

reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
by juy 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 


July 
THE a AND EDITORS.’ 


Americans Greet 
Soviet Amity Bid 


By ADAM LAPIN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOVIET Fereign Minister V. M. 
Molotov opened his*speech to the 
United Nations conference here by 
expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
cisco “tor the hospitality accorded 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 
ward the end ef his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings of the Soviet people for 
the people of the United States.” 

And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 
be secured in this world for many 
years to come.” 


These were something more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 
propriate circumstances to the 
hushed crowd in the ornate San 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good teeling between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the same citv where it was born 
ten years ago. 

¥* 

AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
he outstandizg and __ politically 
significant aspects of the con- 
ference. 

If Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings for the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various ways that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman’ 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over here to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

They started showing that at 
Cheyenne, Wvyo. in the heart ot 
the old West when a reporter for 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western-style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the big 
four met for dinner—and  ap- 
lauded y sen they posed together 
for pictures. 

San Francisco appxoved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S:, Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and An- 
toine Pinay, of France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
before entering on, serious and 
successful negotiations. 

* 

AT A FORMAL reception Tues- 
day night for UN delegates, it was 
Molotov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening. 

Passing between groups of del- 
egates and San Francisco socialites 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” was 
heard ‘at every tum. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged. 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Local Strikes Force Auto 
Corporations to Ante Up 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


WASHINGTON 


HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he liked the Ford contract with 
the UAW (which is considered about the same as GM’s) and that he was “perfectly happy 
with what we got and what's the point of worrying about what we havent got: 


Well King Henry WU might be 
“perfectly. happy” with what he 
got but the auto workers werent 
and they worry plenty about what 
they didn’t get, and in t¥pical 
militant auto workers fashion 


showed it. They hit the bricks, re-| 
sisted being shepherded back by’ 


‘unau- § 
defiantly 


stayed out until they got some of 


screams of “wildcats” and ° 


thorized strike” and 


the demands they wanted on shop 
conditions. 

If (the International Union and’ 
its sheident Walter Reuther had 
used tHe tremendous pressure of 
the half a million auto workers in 
GM and Ford there would have 
been no need to “wash out” the 
basie demands in return for a 
package of economic gains con-| 
sisting primarily of retirement ben- 


| 


if 
mate ul 


a“ it 


sat ar 
mer, Ms ye 


ué 
a 


efit improvements and the first 
beginnings toward the future sup- 
 slemnentation . of unemployment 
compensation. 

* 


BUT REUTHER didn't choose: 
to do so and the workers in 50 


GM and ten Ford plants decided | 


methods that built the union and 

won its early conditions. 
Principally they wanted curbs 

on speedup, elimination of man- 


agement s chiseling on rates of 
pay, fatigue time, time 


‘discrimination against Negro and 
women workers, clean rest rooms, 
bonuses for foundry workers, the 
most heavy, hazardous work, done 
mostly .by Negro workers .and 
foreign-born Americans. 

They wanted | gloves, 
coveralls, 
least a score of other improve- 
ments they had waited five long 
years to get. 

Ford Rouge too] and die makers 
seeking 30 cents an hour raise in- 
‘stead of the 8 cents obtained in 


shoes, 


to win the changes they wanted by | addition to the 6-cent annual pro- 


NAACP Hits Surrender 


To Dixiecrat Politicos 


By ABNER BERRY 


People, 
and called for speeding up the fight 
against second-class citizenship. 
executive secretary for 24 years, 

White, who served as NAACP 
secretary was considered one 
the nation’s foremost lobbvists. It 
was under White's leadership that 
the legal assult on the jimcrow, 
system began, culminating in the 
historic Supreme Court ruling 
against segregated schools. 

Arthur Spingarn, 78-vear-old 
NAACP president, recalled White’s 
activities in the group's early days, 
beginning in 1918 as an investiga- 
tor of lynchings, later as a partici- 
pant in the second Pan-African 
Conference in 1921, and finally as 
executive secretary of the NAACP 
from 1931 until his death last 


March. 
. 


SPINGARIN, lawyer and biblio- 


grapher of Negro subjects, has 
been a leader of the NAACP since | 
1911. He called on the delegates’ 
to memorialize Walter White by’; 
continuing “the work to which his|: 
life was dedicated until second- 
class citizenship shall no longer’ 
exist in America.” 

Dr. Channing Tobias, NAACP 
board chairman, 
physical courage and lauded him 
also as one who “had the courage | 
of his convictions.” 

“He did not hesitate to espouse 
a cause because it was unpopular,” 
Dr. Tobias said of White. “If he 
believed in an idea he pursued it 
relentlessly, even stubbornly.” 

THE USUAL. POLICY 
ments with which most NAACP 


conventions opened were left for’ 


sessions later in the week in order 
to honor the late secretary. How- 
ever, in the annual report dis- 
tributed to the delegates, there 
was expressed bitter criticism of 
both Republican and Democratic 
parties for the do-nothing civil 
righ* policy in Congress. 

Most sharply criticized were the 
Navy, Health and Welfare De- 
partments and th Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. All were 
accused of suppotring jimcrow. 
. with Federal funds. 

President Eisenhower was prais-| 
ed in the report for having utilized 
his executive power “to ameliorate 
conditions,” but his consistent re- 
fusal “to urge civil rights action 
by Congress” 
cized. 

The report holds that the Dem- 
ocratic Party can no longer hide 


behind ’thé southerners‘ ‘fix’: the 


93 
panty s, civil, rightsj,lethargy, be3,¢ i,t HE. Sone ‘Louis P ' Past Dispatch aut 


of | 


lauded White's P 


state-_| 


was sharply criti- 


ATLANTIC CITY 


cause northern Democrats 
number southerners’ both in Con-' 
gress and on important congres- 
sional committees which must “~ 
on civil rights legislation. 


out- | 


‘duction raise led off and_hit the. 


' bricks. 


ice. maintenance workers, 
‘both groups making up about 
10,000 workers. 

Then the Lincoln-Mercury join- 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then 
came Cleveland, St. Louis, 
leas City, 


seniority, speedup, up- 


grievances. 


To break it, Reuther exteuinell 


the old contract to June 11] which | 


‘gave Henry Ford II, “the human! 
engineer” the right to — 


(Continued on Page 13) 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported from two largest 
companies in reopening negeti- 
atiens of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem came through with raise 
proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies. were 

‘due to make offers towards 
week’s end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald had 
called for “substantial” raises. 


Deadline for action is June 30. 
* 


also to! 
drink a cup of coffee, an end to! 


better first aid, and at) 


Kan-' 
the West Coast Lincoln: 

In a memorial meeting opening the 46th convention of |Mercury, Buffalo, Chicago. It was) 
the National Association for the Advancement of: Colored | wages, 
leaders memorialized the late Walter White, grading and the long train of shop 


STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corporations with “de- 
pression” bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
“ose than last year. Offers 
rom Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en- 
tirely inadequate. 


EAST COAST tie-up of pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 
was settled amid .charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 
dent Joseph Curran had tossed 


away basic demands of seamen 


es in. return for gimmick-packed 
They were joined by the very) 


supplemental unemployment in- 


‘surance plan which was far weak- 


er than auto plan. 
* 


SETTLEMENTS with three 
of the Big Four in rubber— 
«Goodyear, Goodrich and Fire- 
stone—have been won by CIO 
United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
severance pay. Negotiations be- 
gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 
it was reported, union might 
push for some form of guaran- 


teed annual wage. 
NEWSPAPER GUILD con- 


© Steel Companies Make Offer 
° Cepper Strike Vote Starts 


vention was set to open in Al- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 
position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest to vote 
against ban was Buffalo local. 
* 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 
vention opened in New York with 
call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart union organi- 


zation. 
* 


NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old strike -of UE at Landers 
Frary & Clark in New Britain, 
Conn., appeared when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backing UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 
bitration. 

* 

MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news bureau which was 
set up in Washington. -AFL Ho- 
tel union announced that 22 
luxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

* 

FRAMEUP flopped when 
common pleas judge in Ment- 
gomery, Ala., threw out charges 
that CIO Communications union 
member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 

‘bombed property of Southern 
Bell during recent phone strike. 
* . 


NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking ILGWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
‘from coming within 1,000 feet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have been arrested in 
two-month-old strike. 


—_—2_ 
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AFL Pushes rigat for More Public Housing 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, 


PASSAGE by the Senate of 


a bill for 135,000 low - rent, 


housing units a year offers 
“the first opportunity in many 


an efteetive public housing pro-, 
gram, William Schnitzler, 
'secretary-treasurer, said last. week. 

He warned, however, in a letter, 


to all state federations of labor and | 


icity central labor bodies, that “last- 
ditch opponents of public housing” 
‘in the House of Represéntatives 
“will do ev erything possible to kill. 
ithe program” or to restrict it to. 
the token 35,000 units that the 
Eisenhower Administration  pro- 
oses. 
| Schnitzler urged the labor 
bodies to insist that their Congress- 
men vote for the Senate bill. 
The activities of real estate lob- 


ler’s warning is only too necessary. 
* 


was taken the National Association | 
of Home Builders began an in- 
tense campaign to counteract the 
Senate bill. 

It has organized pressure on the 
members of the . House Bonking 
and Currency Committee to ‘Op- 
pose public hearings.” The next 
— will be pressure on the House 
Rules committee, which is divid- 
ed~6-6 on the issue according to 
the NAHB. 
| The NAHB injected in its pro- 
gram a covert appeal to whites- 


only jimcrow statement. It called 


public housing “socialized hous- 
ing: because “it is owned by the 
«ae which can maneuver 
amilies at will, forcing segrega- 
ti 
encing: both voting and _ living 
habits.” 
peo: 
irly 


The strategy of the foes of 
lic housing, since they are 
certain the House will pass some 
housing bill, is to restrict it to the 
epee eee number of units, 


years to obtain enactment of : 


| 


AFL! §f 


SHE 


a, S| RE 
ee 


last week described the cynical 


ion or non-segregation and influ-| 


game that is being played with the 
housing needs of the low-income 
byists here indicate that Schnitz- | groups. 


“By the rules of the game,” 
said, “the Senate adopts a big) 


one or none at all, and then they 
compromise somewhere in be- 
tween.” 

Thus, when the Senate -vote 
was announced Joe Martin,° (R- 
Mass), House minority leader, re- 
‘marked that he would be surpris- 
ed if the House approved even as 
many units as the President had 
requested. 

“Thus the Republicans manage 
to be both for public housing, 
through their Administration, and 
against it, through their House 
membership — which a year ago 
voted 3 to 1 against the program. 

The NAHB is fearful that this 
year the foes of public housing 
‘may not be so successful in the 
House. 

“We must not lose the issue in 
the House of Representatives!” the 
NAHB said. “To do so would 
mean that the Conference Com- 
mittee between House and Sen- 
ate would have the large program | pee 
in, both; bills, and _ it would | then |la 


ona tically sbecpme By" i249 


“Public housing was almost 
finished” before the Senate action, 
the NAHB said. “Let’s not lose| 
six years effort by failing to act 
now with the utmost vigor.” 


Their concern reemplfasizes the 
AFL belief that new opportunities 


exist now for a substantial housing 


program. 
* 


THE SENATE BILL would au- 
thorize the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to provide leans or 
grants for up to 135,000 additional 
dwelling units in any one year un- 
til the 810,000 units provided un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are 
exhausted. The housing units are 
to be built, owned and operated 
by local public bodies. 


Under an amendment intro- 


ldueed by Senator Ralph Flanders 


(R-Vt) and adopted, the number 
of housing units construoted each 


that is to 200,000 
units, or decreased by not more 
than 85,000 units, that is~ to 


AS SOON as the Senate vote’ program, the House adopts a little 50,000 units, at the discretion of 


‘the President. This amendment, 
Flanders said, is designed to make 


\the public housing construction 


program a “stabilizer of the econ- 
omy. When the building trades 
are in the doldrums” the amount 
could be increased, he said, and 
“when the building trades are 
‘fully occupied,” it could be de- 
creased. 


As a result of legislative and 
other restrictions. placed on the 
1949 Act very few units have been 
built during the, past few years? 
T hese “limitations” which have, 
“over the past six years’ kept pub- 
lic housing to a fairly low level,” 
according to the NAHB wotilld be 
wiped out under the Senate bill. 

During the past year which. ex- 
pires June 30, although contract 
authorization was fixed at 35,000 
units, only 585 units have been 
contracted for. 

THE SENATE BILL would re- 

1 the gtr in the existing 


ws a ihe mga the pt pen = 


FIIs 2 4AK Urrh{ wor: 


year can be increased by up to 
| 65,000 units, 
it| 


‘families displaced by slum clear- 
‘anec and urban renewal or! other 
governmental actions. 

“Repeal of th se. resirictions is 
necessary, said Senator John 
Sparkman (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
Senate bill during the debate, “if 
we are to meet the needs of other 
low-income families, including 
first, those who leave the slums of 
their own initiative without being 
forced out as a result of govern- 
ment action: or second, those who 
are displaced by private enterprise 
which is clearing slum sites on its 
own initiative; and third, those 
who are displaced as a result of 
fire or other catastrophe.” 


The ‘housing problems facing 
elderly persons are dealt with in 
the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
years of age or over would be 
eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Elderly persons would be 
given occupancy preference sec- 
ond only to persons displaced by 
government action. The Public 
Housing commissioner would be 
‘authorized to waive for all elderly 
persons seeking low-rent housing, 
the existing requirement that elig- 
ible families must either come 
from unsafe, insanitary, or oOver- 
crowded dwellirgs or have been 
displaced by~ urban renewal or 
other governmental action. The 
bill would -also authorize the con- 
struction of 10,000 low-rent units 
in each of the next five years for 
the use of elderly persons. 


The main argument of the foes 
of public» housing in the Senate 
was that very little need be done 
now since so little has been done 
for low-rent housing since the first 
public housing act was passed in 
1937. 

During the Senate hearings 
Mayor Clark of Philadelphia tes- 
tified that his city alone needs 
70,000 units to house just the low- 
income families who were living 
fin slums in 1950. 
| The 35,000 units which the “Ad- 
ministration proposes are the same 
hitiiber as were’ finally: cen 


1S th Ags’ 
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ILLINOIS 


CP CALLS FOR FASTER PACE 
AS FUND DRIVE SHOWS GAINS 


CHICAGO.-—In the past three 
weeks the membership of the 
Communist Party has responded 
vigorously to the Party, Press 
and Defense Fund campaign for 
$35,000 by Aug. 1, it was dis- 
closed this week. An average of 
$3,500 a week in the recent 
period had brought the fund 
total as of June 18 to $13,500. 


The _Illinois- Indiana State 
Committee declared this week 
that the stepping up of the 
drive tempo is a result of a great- 
er understanding on the part of 
Communist Party members and 
friends. A statement pointed out: 
“They realize that without their 
contributions and their personal 
financial sacrifices the fight for 
peace, for civil liberties, for the 
defense of Claude Lightfoot and 
the Communist Party would be 
hampered and even set back. 
And they know that the Marx- 
ist press would be unable to con- 
tinue publication, thus accom- 
plishing what the enemies of 
freedom have been unable to do 
by a direct onslaught.” 

* 

SETTING the pace in the dis- 
trict campaign are the Cacchioné 
South and North areas. They | 
have reached 60 percent and are 
striving to fulfill their total goal 
by July 4. The industrial region 
upped its percentage from 10 
percent to 34 percent by inten- 
sive work during a period of two | 
weeks. And the South Side, 
which has the largest percentage 
of low income people, has done 
an exemplary job of reaching 50 
percent of its $1,500 goal. 


To complete the campaign by 
Aug. | and provide the necessary 
funds for defense, the press and 
other party activity will require 
the kind of spirit and activity | 
that marked the work of party | | 
organizations in the past few 
weeks, $4,000 a week must come 


| 


Honor Exhibiter 


Of Soviet Films 


CHICAGO. — Irving Franklin, 
the. man who brought the first 
Soviet motion picture to the Unit- 
ed States will be honored at a. 
banquet July 23 sponsored by the | 
Chicago Council of American-So- 
viet Friendship in the the 35th | 
anniversary of the occasion. The 
1920 film was “Polikushka,” based 
on a Tolstoi storv. 


The banquet at the Midland 
Hote], 172 W. Adams, will begin | 
at 7 pm.m Saturday, July 23. The 
charge is $5 a plate. A new Soviet 
documentary or cultural film will 
be included in 
program. 

Reservations may be made by 
writing to the Council at 189 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., en- 


| 
state Republican administration to| 


the IMA, ind 
ployers were seeking to block the 
kind of payments which were won 
in the Ford and General Motors, 


‘bill in the Legislature to allow 


state administration to. withhold| struct the showing of “Salt of the 
jobless benefits from these work- Earth” a union film. 


'—the Guaranteed Annual Wage.” 
the after- -dinner | 


C. Haffner Jr., 
shop R. R. Donnelly & Sons print- 


‘auto workers had created “a prob- 
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in the committee declared. 

“WE CALL upon the party or- 
ganizations which have stepped 
up tHe fund campaign to keep 
up the pace set in the last three 
weeks. And we particularly urge 
those areas which are lagging to 
intensify their efforts stg oe lang 
ing through in reaching all mem- 
bers and friends, collecting on 
pledges of at least a day’s pay, 
re-discussing the campaign in the 
light of present day political de- 
velopments and upping their 
sights in the fulfillment of goals 
which may have seemed unat- 
tainable earlier. 

“The next target date is July 
4 by which time we should have 
at least 70 percent of the total 
goal. With the spirit and activ- 
ity of the past few weeks, this 
target can be hit.” 


ers at the giant Western Electric, 
plant here were fighting this week 


wage scales im the industry al- 


Machinists. 


manufacturing plant of the Bell! 
telephone system. The 22,000 pro-| 


the AFL International 


‘to win a union contract and to ness 
‘bring the company. until line with; Worker this week that 


ready established by Lodge 113,) pinch.” 
AFL International Association of Electric 
lines have been swelled by work-| 

The walkout of the 650 IAM ers from other plants. Truck driv- 
members was expected to hobble ers and other workers have refused 
the entire production in this huge to go through, the picket lines. 


to join the walkout. 

Ed Hanks, a Lodge 113 busi- 
representative, told The 
“the com- 
is beginning to feel the 
In addition to the Western 

toolmakers, the picket- 


‘pany 


- 
LODGE 113 was also on strike 


duction workers are members of here this week at 11 tool and die 
Brother-| plants, 
‘hood of Electrical Workers and! 30 shops have reportedly signed 


so-called job shops. 


Minois Employers Out to Block 
Company - Paid Jobless 


CHICAGO. — Top industrialists, lem for all enent, 
in Illinois are frankly out to make 
it impossible for auto workers or 
‘any other workers to collect sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits linois 


THE ILINOIS fisigies ers sought; 
this week to stop a bill in the Il: 
Legislature which would: 


won through collective bargaining. make it possible for a jobless w ork- their contracts at GM. and Ford'!. 


The Illinois Manufacturers As-,er t to" receive state compensation 


‘sociation announced last week that a ee 
they would seek to influence the) 


‘prevent jobless from receiving any 
extra benefits. | 

James L. Donnelly, president of 
indicated that the em- 


contracts. 


Of Ban 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago AFL * 
Motion Picture Operators Union 
for those workers who are entitled|was told by the Federal court here 
‘to the company-paid  benefits.|this week that it was not the 
They would also seek to force the| proper business of a union to ob- 


* 
THEIR strategy is to defeat a) 


state unemployment compensation |! 


ers. Gov. Stratton’s Department of} Unless the union, the so-called! 
Labor has already announced an JATSE. decides to enter into fur-| 
interpretation of the state law /ther court litigation, the court or- 
which would cut the Ford and!der js expected to open the, way 
GM workers off from any supple-|for the showing of the film in| 
mentary benefit plan. Chicago theatres. 

The Illinois employers moved to] Oy the motion of the. distribu-| 
‘stop. the so-called guaranteed an-' tors of “Salt of the Earth,” Federal 
nual wage agreements after a con- Judge Philip L. Sullivan last week 


ference in Chicago - the National) },anded down a ruling which made 
Association of Manufacturers. This! (jeay that it was not directed 


j . . 
NAM ef hag ee Palmer House) sainst any trade union organi-| 
Was Ca ec O iscuss one main sation or activity. 
topic: “America’s Economic Crisis te 


“JUDGE SULLIVAN - stated: 
“Whatever the normal and legi- 
timate objectives of a labor union 
may be, they surely do not include 
a conspiracy to effectiyely stop 
one item of business.” 


The chairman was Gen. Charles 
head of the open-' 


ing company. He emphasized that) 
the new agreements won by the 


—>——— - 


closing $5 for each person. 


' 


celebrate Independence Day in the spirh of 


j 


- 


Nigetaaed by 


a ft ‘dui soca i 


m 
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union’s officialdom has blocked the: 


in Chicago for more than a year. 
The court said while it could not: 
order the projectionists to work, it 
could restrain the union official 
“from participating in an unlawful 
conspiracy. 

In ordering the IATSE officials: 
to end the ban, the court threat- 
ened them with triple damages. 
These officals now have an op- 
portunity to file a reply if they 
want to try to carry this ban any: 
further. 


Herbert Biberman, 
Salt of the Earth” 


director of 
and president: 


Order Lifting 
on Film 


| June 26, at 3:30 p.m. 


Benefits 


while receiving a supplementary 
‘sum from the employer. 

Such a law would cover some 
38.000 Illinois workers who now 
have so - called GAW clauses in 


plants in this state. 


Some 


Western Electric Tied 
Up by AFL Toolmakers 


CHICAGO.—Tool and die mak- were asked by their officials not!with the union on the basis of a 


| yattern which includes a “15-cent 
pay boost and a $3 an hour min- 
imum wage. 

The companies holding out 
against this pattern are grouped in 
an association called the Tool and 
Die Institute. 

It was while’ these job shop 
strikes were in progress that Lodge 
113 took on the giant Western 
Electric Company two weeks ago. 

* 

ALTHOUGH the IAM won a 
labor board election more than a 
‘year ago establishing its bargain-— 
ing rights for the toolmakers, the 
company has refused to give the 
union any kind of a contract. In 
contrast to the $3 minimum which 
the union has eStablished, tool and 
die-makers at Western Electric get 
as little as $2.02 an hour. 

Berwyn Hanley, chief. business 
agent of Lodge 113 said that the 
union would insist that the com- 
pany sign a contract meeting the 
union scale and granting retroac- 
tive pay going back to June, 1954 
when the unigm was first certified. 

Hanks declared that the strike 
“looks good,” with the toolmakers 
effectively halting all work in a 
decisive section in the plant. 

The sprawling Western maectrig 
Hawthorne plant = manutactures 
most of the automatic dial tele- 
phone equipment and_ telephone 
exchange equipment for the vari- 
ous Operating companies of the 
American Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph chain. 
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Show ‘Salt of Earth’ 


Here This. Weekend | 


CHICAGO. — There will be 
showings of the motion picture 
“Salt of the Earth” this week- 
end at. the Chopin Center, 1547 
N. Leavitt St., Chieago, Ill. The 
time of the showings is: . 

Saturday, June 25, at 8:30 
p.m., and Sunday afternoon, 


These showings are sponsored 
by the Mine-Mill Local 758. The 
film shows the struggle of the 
Mine-Mill workers in the state of 
New Mexico. Because of their 
courageous stand and the spirit 
shown, the owners of the mines, 
together with the police authori- — 
ties were unable to break their 
strike. 

“Salt of the Earth” won a prize 
at the International Film Festi- 


val in France. 


| iii 


He referred to the fact that the of the IPC Distributors, expressed | 
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GM Strikes Win 
Local Pact Gains 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ratification of their  supple- 
mental agreement. 

Some of the chief gains cer. 
tered around the union demand 
for seniority in the recall of laic- 
off workers. 

It was also reported that the 
company agreed to wage boosts 
fer 60 classifications of workers. 


‘the opinion that “we are closer to 


professional showing of the film the day when this film will be, 


»> 


seen widely here in the U. S. 
* 

THE FILM, the dramatic story 
of a Mine-Mill union strike in New 
Mexico, has been shown through- 
out the world, However, top 
Hollywood interests and McCar- 
thyite elements in many cites 
‘have thus far been able to prevent 
or restrict the showings. 

It was learned that theatre 

managers are waiting for the final 
outcome of the court action before 


scheduling professional showings’ 


‘of the film here. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
the Legislature outlaw “the overt 
act of preventing a man from 
getting a job because of his 
color or creed.” 

SEN. Fred J. Smith, the only 
Negro member of the upper 
house; later pledged that he 
would see a full Senate vote on 
the bill. In the veces the “a 
> <publicans ‘‘ outtn the 
‘ Democrits ie B81 to 19. | 


side sen A: y ab Be) | 
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GOP Employers Doom State FEPC 


With the GOP votes decisive, 
the NAACP delegation sought 
out Gov..Stratton to demand that 
he use his party mfluence in be- 
half of the bill. The Governor 
refused to discuss the bill with 
the delegation, but condescend- 
ed to say that he would be will- 
ing to shake their hands if they 
would all-line up for him. The 
NAACP vigorously turned down 


this suggestion. 3h 


g. 


These adjustments of inequities 
range from five cents to 14 cents. 
an hour. 

One major grievance also set- 
| tled in the Electromotive agree- 
ment was on uniform. portioning 
of overtime, which if now to be 
posted according to seniority. 

The special women’s supple- 
mentary clauses were also re- 
portedly improved. 

+ 


OTHER gains were reported 
in the local agreements at the 
GM Buick plant here and at the 
GM Central Foundry in Dan- 
ville. 

In all five plants here, the 
agreements came after a week 
of solid and unified strikes and 
complete shutdown of produc- 
tion. 

In some of the local contracts, 
provisions were made for the 
reopening of some issues during 
the course’ of the three year 
master agreement. 

At Fisher Body, the setting of 
a production norm may be re- 
opened in August. At this 
plant, the local won a supple- 
mentary: a for the first 

time last: weeks) 516 1h 


OG. Ernds ere 
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All-Nations Press Picnic Ready for Big July 4 Turnout 


CHICAGO. — Get the picnic 
basket ready, folks, July 4 is 
only a week off. 

This year’s All-Nations Press 
Picnic will be a gala affair, the 
big summer climax to a year of 
struggle and progress by Chi- 
cago s progressive movement. 
Once again, it will be.a large 
gathering of people of good will 
in this area, Negro and white, 

native and foreign born. 

The affair on Monday, July 4 


will be held this year at Polonia 
Grove, 4600 Archer Ave. The 
grove is west of Kedzie Avenue, 
just north of 47th Street. 

The grove may be reached 
easily by CTA buses. For those 
driving, there is plenty of park- 
ing space in the immediate area. 
The convenient location of the 
picnic grove this year has elim- 
inated the need for special chart- 
ered buses. 

Many people look forward 


~Shashlik, 


YOU CAN HELP OUR PAPER» 


FIGHT FOR MORE ‘GOOD NEWS" 


SOME of the “good news” in our paper these days is a reflec- 
tion partly of the work of our readers in the fields of trade union 
struggle, peace activity, movement on the political and legislative 
front against McCarthyism, racism and Big Business reaction. 

Our readers are aware of the role this paper has played in 


these battles. 


The Worker and the Daily Worker are in desperate 


need of financial help in order to keep going in the- next stages 


of the struggle. 


In fact, our paper is once again in the position of 


having to plead for its very survival. 

[illinois has done only a fair job in the current press fund drive. 
Much better response is needed if we are to continue to publish in 
the period of the crucial economic and political which are to come. 

We ask every reader to make a personal contribution now. 


Send as much as you can—five dollars or ten or more. 
The Worker, 46 W. Randolph St., 


please send it at once! 


Send it to 


Room 806-9, Chicago, Ill. But 


- 


~TLLINOIS 
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each year to such delicacies as 
piroshkies, ey 
which are served at the July 4 
picnic. This year, the various 
national groups will again have 
booths where they will be serv- 
ing these and other dishes which 
are part of their “old country” 
heritage. 

July 4 is also a special day 
for the children. Arrangements 
have been made for games and 
children’ s activities. 


It is emphasized by the picnic 
committee that those who come 
earlier will gei:a better choice 
of picnic tables. The grove will 
be open from 9 a.m.; and remain 
open into the evening. 

During the afternoon there 
will be dancing to a “live” band, 
and other svecial events. There 
will also be a brief program, fea- 
turing several well-known spéak- 
ers. These events will be held 
in the air-conditioned - ballroom 


located in the center of the grove. 
“On this 1955 holiday of 
democracy,” stated the All-Na- 
tions Press Picnic Committee, 
“We have much to celebrate. . . 
Let's make this affair a momar 


able event which will also help 


the people’s press to carry for- 
ward the fight for freedom in the 
spirit of 1776 and in the context 
of today’s struggles against Mc- 
Carthyism, jimcrowism, fascism 
and war. 


GM Strikers Win Added 


Local Contract Gains 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO. — The week-long 
strikes at all General Motors 
plants in this area won significant 
plant-wide gains in local agree- 
ments which were being ratified 
this week as supplements to the 
GM master contract. 

The local agreements marked 
some advances in working con- 
ditions, in union security, in a 
stronger seniority system, in 
eliminating inequities on 
straight-time and overtime earn- 
ings, in curbing speedup. 

The militant action at the five 
GM _ plants in this region was 
directed toward winning items 
which not included in the master 
agreement, reflecting grievances 
which have been building up 
over the period of the five year 
contract. In fact, the GM local 
agreements have set the stage 
for the Ford workers making 
a fight on local demands. At the 
Ford plants. here, there have 
been no written local agreements 
in effect. 

* 

THE GM workers at Fisher 

Body plant here won most of the 


41 point which were demanded. 
One group of local gains pro- 
vided for the establishment. of 
fair daily production standards 
and stand-by relief men. 

This agreement established 
the right of _WAW-CIO Local 
908 to strike over company vio- 
lations of the local agreement 
on issues other than wages or 
those provisions included in the 
national agreement. 


Other provisions dealt with 
equalization of ‘overtime, 
strengthened seniority, safety 
equipment, protection against 
temporary transfers to lower- 
paying’jobs, 

* 

AT'the two GM Electromotive 
plants here, the 7,000 members 
of UAW-CIO Local 719 were 
slated to vote this Sunday on 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Seek to Revive LLPE Here in 
Time for 56 Election Battle 


CHICAGO.—With the defeat 
of Illinois Republican Senator 
Everett Dirksen as one of la- 
bor’s top objectives in the 1956 


elections, the AFL here began 
this week to mend its political 
apparatus. 


At a regional conference of 
the Labor League for Political 
Education in the Sherman Hotel, 
Thomas Peth of the Mailers 
Union warned that the LLPE 
machinery here has been “break- 
ing down. 

Delegates pointed out that 
squabbles among top leaders of 
the AFL here have resulted in 
weakening labor's political ac- 
tion and that in any political 
backwardness of labor here the 
fault was with the leadership 
and, not veith the rank-and-file. 

* 

THIS THEME was sounded 
at the outset of the seven-state 

parley by national LLPE direc- 

a James McDevitt. He said 
that “you can’t just criticize the 
rank-and-file, since many of them 


Buick Workers ‘Win 
More Than ‘Package’ 


FLINT.—In the Buick Foundry 
here on Knockout, Iron Core, Hot 
Metal Crane Operators arid Shake 
out some 460 workers got an extra 
5 cents an hour raise over and 
above the “package.” 

_ This is in contrast to the giving 
up of these same demands by 
UAW president Walter Reuther in 
Ford negotiations for the Foundry 
and Cold heading sections of Ford 
Rouge plants. 

Failure to have won these in 

Buick would have seen a walkout 
of the workers there. 


do not even, get to see our 
program.” 

The difference among Chica- 
go AFL leaders came to a climax 
just prior to the mayoralty elec- 
tion here. As a result, the LLPE 
is dormant and does not even 
have a chairman in Cook 
County. 

Henry Coco of the Chicago 
Allied Printing Trades Council 
pointed out that the first job in 
Chicago is to revitalize the LL- 
PE organization here. Earl 
Quinn of the Railway Clerks 
said that Tom Murray, the 
brother Rep. James Murray (D- 
8rd_ Dist.) was being asked to 


become county chairman. 
* 


McDEVITT pointed out that 
labor is interested in electing 
nine new Senators and 25 new 
Congressmen next year. Sen. 
Dirksen was mentioned promi- 
nently as one of those whom la- 
bor wants replaced. 


He also cited three stages in 
the legislative attacks which 
have been launched against la- 
bor—the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
state “right-to-work” laws, and 
the restrictive state laws like the 
Wisconsin .Catlin Law which 
seeks to block labor’s political 
participation. 

Speaking to the 300 delegates, 
McDevitt urged that the AFL 
gear itself now for electoral 
work, raising the $1 per mem- 
ber for the LLPE fund. He said 
that 15 million copies of a 
brochure would soon be issued. 
This will contain the LLPE pro- 
gram and different reprints for 
each state would .include the 
voting records of Congressmen 
and legisletors. 


THE LIVELY discussion from 


the floor also included some 
sentiment for more vigorous in- 
se mene action by labor in 
influencing the choice of candi- 
dates. 

Delegate Art Dobrich of Chi- 
cago Painters Locai 275 pointed 
out that labor is in fact ready 
for its own party, since many of 
the candidates of both parties 
are “the servants of big busi- 
ness.” 

Peth galled for more coopera- 
tion by the AFL officialdom with 
the LLPE program. Looking 
around the conference hall, he 
declared, “We don’t see any of 
our leaders here today.” Con- 
spicuously absent was William 
A. Lee, president of the Chica- 
go Federation of Labor. 


GOP Employers 
Doom State FEP 


CHICAGO. — The biggest in- 
dustrialists in Illinois have de- 
creed the death of the EEPC 
bill at the hands of Gov. Strat- 
ton and the Republican major- 
ity in the ‘state Senate. - 

That was apparent following 
the defeat of the bill in com- 
mittee by a strict party line vote, 
with the GOP solidly opposing 
the measure. 

The Republicans, including 
some of Gov. Stratton’s floor 
leaders, voted against the bill 
after spokesmen for the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
the I'linois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and other. leading indus- 
tralists who testified at the hear- 
ing of the Senate Committee on 
Industrial Affairs. 

* 

THE CRUDE gang-up against 
the bill was a bitter and shock- 
ing lesson for some 225 members 
of a mass delegation sponsored 
by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People. They went to Spring- 
field by cars and buses in the 


hope of convincing some of the 


Republican Senators to vote for 
the bill. The ‘impressive delega- 
tion of Negro and white mark- 
ed a major advance in the strug- 
gle for this legislation which has 
been carried on in every session 
for the last ten years. 


Spokesmen for the NAACP 


™~, 


THESE NEXT FEW DAYS CAN 
BE CRUCIAL IN SPRINGFIELD 


THESE ARE THE last few days of the 69th General 
Assembly. They are important and dangerous days. 

In the wild closing sessions of the Legislature, many 
bills are pushed neal a The danger is that the 


Legislators may push through 
tax bills, the anti- — 
have been blocke 


the Broyles Bills, the sales 


ill and other measures which 
so far by popular opposition. 


On the other hand, there are bills which must be passed 
and which must not get lost in the last-minute confusion in 
Springfield. This includes increased unemployment com- 
pensation, FEPC and other civil rights legislation. 

This is the moment for vigilance and action on the leg- 


islative front. This is the time to get in those last 
those last phone calls to your legislators. Let him 


stcards, 
now that 


you and your organization are watching his every vote and 
that you will hold him responsible for what the state Legis- 


_ lature does on these final days of the session. ccehell 


fo 


YF 


and for-labor and other civiv 
groups pleaded with the com- 
mittee to report out the bill 
favorably so that a vote could 
be taken on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 


With the Senate chamber 
packed, NAACP and CIO United 
Auto Workers leader Willough- 
by Abner declared that the state 
government “has the duty to stop 
overt acts of discrimination.” He 
cited facts who show that there 
has been no great improvement 
in Illinois in the breaking down 
of jimcrow barriers. 

, * 

LABOR spokesmen Reuben 
Soderstrom, president of Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, John 
Alesia, legislative director of the 
state CIO, Luther German of 
the United Mine Workers, join- 
ed in urging approval of the 
FEPC bill. Others who spoke 
for it were: Mrs. Langdon Rob- 
inson of the League of Women 
Voters; Nissen Gross of Bnai 
Brith; Sylvester Carter of the 
state NAACP; Joe Minsky of the 
American Jewish Congress; John 
Fewkes of the Chicago Teachers 
Union. 

The eight-to-five vote against 
the bill came after six top indus- 
trialists testified. Robert James 
of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce insisted that there be no 
compulsion on employers, stat- 
ing that only “voluntarily” would 
they hire Negroes. 


Richard W. Jones of the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers. Association 
told the committee that any curb 
on anti-Negro empl#ers by the 
state would be “an extreme ex- 
tension of power.” 

* 

THE POWER of these indus- 
trialists ove rthe Republicans in 
the Senate was apparent when 
all eight GOP members on_ the 
committee voted -against the 
FEPC bill. They were Bidwell, 
McClory, Hensly, Carpenter, 
Little, Lyons, Muhleman, Schla- 
* genhauf. 

The Democrats voting for the 
bill were: Dougherty, Kocarek, 
Roti, Gray, Monroe. y 

Two South Side Chicago 
Democratic Senators who were 
not members of the committee 
appeared at the hearing to make 
pleas for passabe of the Dill. 
Sen. Marshall Korshak urged that 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Rosenberg Witness Discovered Lying 


—See Page 5 
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‘ Assignment U.S.A. 


Readin’ and Writin’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE been following the discussion in the news- 
papers that raise the justified alarm over Johnny Who 
Cant Read. Millions of our children, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R’s, and that, I teel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the second or third 
grade, their child teaching them 
how to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
about our time 

and our cul. 

ture. 

It so happens 
that I was rear- 
ed in a famil 
who were, as |] bs ea 
well remember Benaiees 
plagued by an & i 
alfabetismo, a 
the Spaniard: 
say, ‘“withoui : 
burly but illiterete father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution,’ when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 

I recall, too, the peasants in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 
write in the trenches between 
battles. How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had written _ his oi ay the first 
in his life, and the glow of his 
face as he handed it to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle. 
“Now I am a man.” 


* 


I BELIEVE the inability of 
many of our children to read is 
the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am_ horrified 


every time I read that our ele- - 


mentary schools are 50,000 and 
more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 
Johnny, certainly not with his 
parents. The blame lies in a set: 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 
for war purposes and let Johnny 
go without his alphabet. 


Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnnys dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
as I gather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system, 
which taught me and possibly 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 
assails those teachers who be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 
to learn to recognize a whole 


word, a phrase, a sentence, those 
who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 
stand it, phonetics is also a part 
of the new methods. I gather 
from the New York Teachers 
News this aspect is too often 


slurred over and that here Dr. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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I remember his words, 


Special Report to Readers 


IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for 
the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the welfare 
of all labor. 

Events indicate we have been voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 
are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be 
to take heed. 


We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

As our regular readers know, the annual cir- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 
years. 

* 

UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 
has been less than half the modest figures pro- 
jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have 
remained at a standstill, or even declined some- 
what. 

We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 
get through the summer, when regular income is 
especially low. 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee continued publication, and to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. 


ae 


- amounts 


® We are launching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers, Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this period. We are convinced that’ with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with this 
will also generate circulation activity in all other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker. subs 
during last summer, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker:subscription rate goes up from the present 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are 
eliminating all subscription “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker and D.W. must be sent to the Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow. or otherwise raise the additional 
needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone. It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to our readers, and our 
reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
sd ag)! 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 

y 15. 

THE PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 


By ADAM LAPIN . 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOVIET Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov opened his speech to the 
United Nations conference here by 
expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
cisco “for the hospitality accorded 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 
ward the end otf his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings of the Soviet people for 
the people of the United States.” 

And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 


, be secured in this world for many 


years to come.” 

These were something more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 
propriate circumstances to ° the 
huied crowd in the ornate San 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good feeling between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the same citv where it was born 
ten vears ago. 

¥ 

AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
the outstanding and _ politically 
significant aspects of the con- 
ference. 

If Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings tor the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various ways that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over here to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

They started’ showing that at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. in the heart ot 
the old West when a reporter for 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western-style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the big 
four met for dinner—and  ap- 

lauded y en they posed together 
fos pictures. 

San Francisco approved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and’ An- 
toine Pinay, of France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
betore entering on serious and 


successful negotiations. 
* 


AT A FORMAL reception Tues- 
day night for UN delegates, it was 
Molotov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening. 

Passing between groups of del- 
egates and San Francisco socialites 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” was 
heard at every turn. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged. 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed « the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Local Strikes Force Auto - 


| Corporations to Ante Up 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


WASHINGTON 


HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he liked the Ford contract with 
‘the UAW (which is considered about the same as GM's) and that he was ‘perfectly happy 
with what we got and what's the point of worrying about what we havent got? 


Well King Henry II might be 
“perfectly happy” with what. he 
got but the auto workers werent 
and they worry plenty about what 
they didn’t get, and in typical 
militant auto workers fashion 


showed it. They hit the bricks, re- 


sisted being shepherded back by 
screams of “wildcats” and “unau- 
thorized strike” «and defiantly 
stayed out until they got some of 
the demands they wanted on shop 
conditions. 

If the International Union and 
its president Walter Reuther had 
used the tremendous pressure of 
the half a million auto workers in 
GM and Ford there would have 
been no need to “wash out” the 
basic demands ‘in return for a 
package of economic gains con- 
sisting primarily of retirement ben- 


ait 
nil Tht 


| 


efit improvements and, the first 
‘beginnings toward the future sup- 
plementation of unemployment 
‘compensation. 

* 


BUT REUTHER didn't choose 
to do so and the workers in 50 
GM and ten Ford plants decided 
to win the changes they wanted by 


NAACP Hits Surrender 


To Dixiecrat Politicos 


By ABNER BERRY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


thethods that built the union and 
won its early conditions. 
Principally they wanted curbs 
on speedup, elimination of man- 
agement’ chiseling on rates of 
pay, fatigue time, time also to 
‘drink a cup of coffee, an end to 
discrimination ‘against Negro and 
women workers, clean rest rooms, 
bonuses for foundry workers, the 
most heavy, hazardous work, done 
mostly by Negro workers and 
foreign-born Americans. 
They wanted _ gloves, 


shoes. 


least a score of other improve- 


years to get. 
Ford Rouge tool and die makers 


istead of the 8 cents obtained in 
addition to the 6-cent annual pro- 
‘duction raise led off and hit the 
bricks. 
: They were joined by the very 
conservative maintenance workers, 
both groups making up about 
10,000 workers. 

Then the Lincoln-Mercury join- 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then 


ments they had waited five long 


seeking 30 cents, an hour raise in-' 


coveralls, better first aid, and at: 


| 


| 
' 


® Steel Companies Make Offer 
® Copper Strike Vote Starts 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported from two largest 
cempanies in reopening negoti- 
ations of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 


| hem came through with ~ raise 


proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies were 
due to make offers towards 
week's end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald had 
called for “substantial” raises. 
Deadline for action is June 30. 

* 

STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corporations with “de- 
pression” bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
greater than last year. Offers 
from Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en- 
tirely inadequate. 


EAST COAST tie-up of pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 
was settled amid charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 


| dent Joseph Curran had tossed 


away basic demands of seamen 
in return for gimmick-packed 
supplemental unemployment in- 


‘surance plan which was far weak- 


icame Cleveland, St. Lonis, Kan-: 
Isas City, the West Coast Lincoln 


In a memorial meeting opening the 46th convention of |Mercury, Buffalo, Chicago. It was’ 


the National Association for the Advancement of Colored | wages, , 
leaders memorialized the late Walter White, !8t@4ing and the long train of shop 


People, 
and called for speeding up the fight 
against second-class citizenship. 
executive secretary for 24 years, 

White, who served as NAACP 
secretary was considered one of 
the nation’s foremost lobbyists. It 
was under White's leadership that 
the legal assult on the jimcrow 
system began, culminating in the 
historic Supreme Court ruling 
against segregated schools. 

Arthur Spingarfi, 78-year-old 
NAACP president, recalled White's 
activities in the group's early days, 
beginning in 1918 as an investiga- 
tor of lynchings, later as a partici- 
pant in the second Pan-African 
Conference in 1921, and finally as 
executive secretary of the NAACP 
from 1931 until his death last 
March. - 

* 

SPINGARIN, lawyer and biblio- 
rapher of Negro subjects, has 
een a leader of the NAACP since 
1911. He called on the delegates 
to memorialize Walter White’by 
continuing “the work to which his 
life was dedicated until second- 
class eitizenship shall no longer 
exist in America.” 

Dr. Channing Tobias, NAACP 
board chairman, lauded White.s 


also as one who “had the courage 
of his convictions.” 

“He did not hesitate to espouse 
a cause because it was unpopular,” 
Dr. Tobias said of While. “If he 
believed in an idea he pursued it 
relentlessly, even stubbornly.” 

THE USUAL POLICY 
ments with which most NAACP 
conventions opened were left for 
sessions later in the week in order 


to honor.the late secretary. How-| cahers of the Hous Benkine 


ever, in the annual report dis- 
tributed to the delegates, there 
was expressed bitter criticism of 
both Republican and Democratic 
parties for the do-nothing civil 
righ’ policy in Congress. 

Most sharply criticized were the 
Navy, Health and Welfare De- 
partments an.! th Housing and 


state- 


sail northern Democrats  out- 
number southerhers both in Con- 
gress and on important congres- 
sional committees which must pass 


seniority, speedup, 
grievances. : 
| To break it, Reuther extended 


gave Henry Ford H, “the human 


engineer” the right to discipline, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


up- 


; 
| 
’ 


| 


‘the old contract to June 1] which |. 


er than auto plan. 
* 

SETTLEMENTS with three 
of -the Big Four in rubber— 
—Goodyear, Goodrich and Fire- 
stone—have been won by CIO 
United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
severance pay. Negotiations be- 
gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 
it was reported, union might 
push for some form -of guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD con- 


vention was set to open in AIl- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 
position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest to vote 
against ban was Buffalo local. 
* 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 


vention opened in New York with 


call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart union organi- 


zation. 


* 


NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old ‘strike of UE at Landers 
Frary & Clark in New Britain, 
Conn., appeared when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backing UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 
bitration. 

* 

MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news bureau which was 
set up in Washington. AFL Ho- 
tel union announced that 22 
luxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

* ‘ 

FRAMEU? flopped when 
common pleas judge in. Mont- 
gomery, Ala., threw out charges 
that CIO Communications union 
member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 
bombed property of Southern 
Bell during recent plone strike. 

* 


NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking ILGWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
from coming within 1.000 feet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have been arrested in 
two-month-old | strike. 


a 


‘on civil .rights legislation. 


; 
| 


AFL Pushes Fight for More Public Housing 


'By ERIK BERT | 


WASHINGTON, 


PASSAGE by the Senate of 
a bill for 135,000 low - rent 
housing units a year offers 
“the first. opportunity in many 


years to obtain enactment of 
an effective public housing pro- 
gram, William Schnitzler, AFL 
isecretary-treasurer, said last week. 
| He warned, however, in a letter 
to all state federations of labor and 
city central labor bodies, that “last- 
ditch opponents of public housing” 
in the House of Representatives 
“will do everything possible to kill 
the program’ or to restrict it to 
the token 35,000 units that the 
‘Eisenhower Administration _ pro- 


poses. 
| Schnitzler urged labor 


the 


‘men vote for the Senate bill. 

The activities of real estate lob- 
byists here indicate that Schnitz- 
ler's warming is only too_necessary. 

* 


was taken the National Association 
of Home Builders began an in- 
itense campaign to counteract the 
|Senate bill. 

| It.has organized pressure on the 
and Currency Committee to “op- 
pose public hearings.” The next 
ste 
Rules committee, which is divid- 
ed 6-6 on the issue according to 
the NAHB. 

_ The NAHB injected in its pro- 
‘gram a covert appeal to whites- 
only jimcrow statement. It called 


will be pressure on the House 


Le, 


oa 
Scr 


physical courage and Jauded him bodies to insist that their Congress-|Jact week described the cvnical 


game that is being played with the 
‘housing needs of the low-income 
groups. 


‘one or none at all, and then they 
compromise somewhere in_ be- 
tween.” 


‘was announced Joe Martin, (R- 
Mass), House minority leader, re- 
‘marked that he would be surpris- 
ed if the House approved even as 


requested. 

“Thus the Republicans manage 
to be both for public housing, 
through their Administration, and 
against it, through their House 


| 


: 


' 


'65,000 units, that is to 200,000 

“By the rules of the game,” it;units, or decreased by not more 
said, “the Senate adopts a big|than 85,000 
AS SOON as the Senate vote program, the House adopts a little 


; 


Thus, when the Senate vote} 


“Public housing was almost 
finished” before the Senate action, 
the~NAHB said. “Let’s not lose’ 
six years effort by failing to act 
now with the utmost vigor.” 

Their concern reemphasizes the 
AFL belief that new opportunities | 
exist now for a substantial housing 
program. 


* 

THE SENATE BILL would au- 
thorize the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to provide loans or 
grants for up to 135,000 additional 
dwelling units in any one year un- 
til the 810,000 units provided un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are 
exhausted. The housing units are 
to be built, owned and operated 
by local public bodies. 

Under an amendment intro- 
duced by Senator Ralph Flanders 
(R-Vt) and adopted, the number 
of housing units constructed each 


Flanders said, is designed to make 


many units as the President had fully occupied, ” it could be de- 


year can be increased by up to 


units, that is to 
50,000 units, at the discretion of 
the President. This amendment, 


the - public housing construction 
program a “stabilizer of the econ- 
omy. When the building trades 
are in the doldrums” the amount 
could. be’ increased, he said, and 
“when the building trades are 


creased. 

Asa result of legislative and 
othér restrictions. plaeed on the 
1949 Act very few units have been 
built during the past few years.’ 


families displaced by slum clear- 


)anec and urban renewal or other 


governmental! actions. 

“Repeal of th se resirictions is 
necessary, said Senator John 
Sparkman (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
Senate bill during the debate, “if 
we are to meet the needs of other 
low-income families, including 
firs’, those who leave the slums of 
their own initiative without being 
forced out as a result of govern- 
ment action; or second, those who 
are displaced by private enterprise 
which is clearing slum sites on its 
ewn initiative; and third, those 
who are displaced as a result of 
tire or other catastrophe.” 


The housing problems facing 
elderly persons are dealt with in 
the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
years of age or over would be 
eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
ects. . Elderly persons would be 
given occupancy preference sec- 
ond only to persons displaced by 
government action. The Public 
Housing commissioner would be 
authorized to waive for all elderly 
persons seeking Jow-rent housing, 
the existing requirement that elig- 
ible families must either come 
from unsafe, insanitary, or Over- 
crowded dwellings or have been 
displaced by urban renewal or 
other governmental action. The 
bill would also ‘authorize the con- 
struction of 10,000 low-rent units 
in each of the next five years for 
the use of elderly: persons. ; 

The main argument of the foes 
of public’ housing in the Senate 
was that very little need be done 


membership — which a year ago|These “limitations” which have,'now since so little has been done 
voted 3 to 1 against the program.” |“over the past six years”. kept pub-|for low-rent housing since the first 
The NAHB is fearful that this: lic housing to a fairly low level,” public housing act was passed in 
year the foes of public housing according to the NAHB. would be/ 1937, ' 
‘may not be so. successful in the | wiped out under the Senate bill. During the Senate ~ hearings 
- : During the past year which ex-|Mayor Cla:k of Philadelphia tes- 
pires June 30, although contract'tified that his city alone needs 
‘authorization was fixed at 35,000/70,000 units to house just’ the low- 
units, only 585 units have been|income families who were living 
contracted for. i | 


Home Finance Agency. All were 
accused of suppotring jimcrow jing” because “it is owned by the 
with F ederal funds. _ |government which can maneuver 

President Eisenhower was prais- families at will, forcing segrega- 
ed m the report for having utilized tion or non-segregation and ra a 
his exec'itive power “to ameliorate encing both voting and living , House. 
conditions,” but his consistent re- habits.” “We must not lose the issue in 
fusal “to. urge civil rights action; The strategy of the foes of ub- the House of Representatives!” the 
by Congress” was sharply criti-‘lic housing, since they are airly, NAHB ‘ said. To do. so would a 
cized. _ | certain the House will pass some'mean that the Conference Com- in slums in 1950. | 

The report holds that the Dem-|housing bill, ‘is to restrict it to the| mittee between House and Sen-}| THE SENATE BILL would re-| The 35,000 units which the Ad- 
ocratic Pasty can no longer hide|smallest possible number of units.'ate would have the large’ program, peal the provisions in the existing ministration proposes are the same 


behind ‘the: southemers for: the and it would’ then [law “Which: restti | BY niuiber * as ‘were finally legislated 
+H aheeis 0 3 Ae eee Ooo 


* civil, 1 shed pil APTI? peat 1526s, | Mbt, bill abil it wild’ Wien law Which Festhiet additional. Buby [otuntbek ki were 
parts vhs dat, be AS LQUHS ALP lb Bogie ase" Ml us 8, PeRDAR ot TS 


public housing “socialized hous- 


z 
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Stop Ditching of FEPC 
At Chrysler Negotiations 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—Leejthat Chrysler discriminates and if 


Cain, chairman of the FEPC com- 
mittee in Dodge Local 3, UAW- 
CIO, writes in the union paper 
Dodge Main News, that the FEPC; 
UAW model clause is not expend- 
able in 1955 contract talks. Dodge 
local is part of Chrysler — which' 
opens negotiations for a new con- 
tract and economic demands July |. 

The FEPC clause was one of 
the shop issues ditched by UAW 
president Walter Reuther in Ford 
and General Motors negotiations. 

Cain writes that Chrysler Corp., 
despite all its claims to the con- 
‘trary, discriminates at the hiring 
gate, in training, upgrading, in 
promotions, transfer, layoff, discip-| 
line and discharge. 

Cain. makes the key point that 
this discrimination splits the ranks| 
of the workers when the workers) 


' 


need unity now more than ever in|, 


the need for unity is so plain then 
why is it necessary for him (Cain) 
to say that the UAW Model Clause 
cannot be expendable in the 1955 
negotiations, like it was in Ford 


and GM. | 

Cajn warns that the FEPC clause 
was made expendable and used for 
maneuverability in the 1950 nego- 
tiations and finally maneuvered 


right out of the picture and .no 
explanation was given as to why. 


He declares, “the UAW model 
clause against discrimination is not 


expendable in 1955.” 


“Chrysler discriminates. Dis- 
crimination splits us. We need 
unity. For the first time in five 
years we have a wide open chance 
to take a crack at discrimination 
and build unity. The model clause 
is too important to be kicked 


the fight forall the 1955 demands. | around as a bargaining point,” Cain 


He says that if everyone knows 


declared. 


GOP Employers 
Doom State FEP 


CHICAGO. — The biggest in- 
dustrialists in Illinois have de- 
creed the death of the FEPC 
bill at the hands of Gov. Strat- 
ton and the Republican major- 
ity in the state Senate. 


That was apparent following 
the defeat of the bill in com- 
mittee by a strict party line vote, 
with the GOP solidly opposing 
the measure. 

The Republicans, including 
some of Gov. Stratton’s floor 
leaders, voted against the bill 
after spokesmen for the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hlinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and other Jeading indus- 
tralists who testified at the hear- 
ing of the Senate Committee on 
Industrial Affairs. 

®t 

THE CRUDE fang-up against 
the bill was a bitter and shock- 
ing lesson for some 225 members 
of a mass delegation sponsored 
by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People. They went to Spring- 
field by cars and buses in the 
hope of convincing some of the 
Republican Senators to vote for 
the bill. The impressive delega- 
tion of Negzo and white mark- 
ed a major advance in the strug- 
gle for this legislation which has 
been carried on in every session 
for the last ten years. 


Spokesmen for the NAACP 
and for labor and other civiv 
groups pleaded with the com- 
mittee to report out the bill 
favorably so that a vote could 
be taken on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

With the Senate chamber 
packed, NAACP and CIO United 
Auto Workers leader Willough- 
by Abner declared that the state 
government “has the duty to'stop 
overt acts of discrimination.” He 
cited facts who show that there 
has been no great improvement 
in Illinois in the breaking down 
of jimcrow barriers. 

7 * 

LABOR spokesmen Reuben 
Soderstrom, president of Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, John 
Alesia, legislative director of the 
state CIO, Luther German of 
the United Mine Workers, join- 
ed in urging approvai of the 
FEPC bill. Others who spoke 
for it were: Mrs. Langdon Rob- | 
inson of the League of Women 
Voters; Nissen Gross of B'nai 
Brith; Sylvester Ca-:ter of the 
state NAACP; Joe Minsky of the 
American Jewish Congress; John 
Fewkes ‘of the Chicago Teachers 
Uitonz?! (tier ei pds) 
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| 


.* 


~ 


‘mated toda 
will be Saduatel from public, pri- 


The eight-to-five vote against 
the bill came after six top indus- 
trialists testified. Robert James 
of the Illinvis Chamber of Com- 
merce insisted that there be no 
compulsion on employers, staf- 
ing that only “voluntarily” would 
they hire Negroes. ) 


Richard W. Jones of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers Association 
told the committee that any curb 
on anti-Negro employers by the 
state would be “an extreme ex- 


tension of power.” 
* 


THE POWER of these indus- 
trialists ove rthe Republicans in 
the Senate was ‘apparent when 
all eight GOP members on the 
committee voted against the 
FEPC bill.” They were Bidwell, 
McClory, Hensly, Carpenter, 
Little, Lyons, Muhleman, Schla- 
genhauf. | 

The Democrats voting for the 
bill were: Dougherty, Kocarek, 
Roti, Gray, Monroe. | 

Two. South Side Chicago 
Democratic Senators who were 
not members of the committee 
appeared at the hearing to make 
pleas for passabe of the bill. 
Sen. Marshall Korshak urged that 
the Legislature outlaw “the overt 
act of preventing a man from 
getting a job because of his 
color or creed.” 

SEN. Fred J. Smith, the only 
Negro member of the upper 
house, later pledged that he 
would see a full Senate vote on 
the bill. In the Senate, the Re- 
publicans outnumbered the 
Democrats by 31 to 19. 

With the GOP votes decisive, 
the NAACP delegation sought 
out Gov. Stratton to demand that 
he use his party influence in be- 
half of the bill. The Governor 
refused to discuss the bill with 
the delegation, but condescend- 
ed to say that he would be will- 
ing to shake their hands if they 
would all line up for him. The 
NAACP vigorously turned down 
this suggestion. 


State's Grammar 


School Graduates. 


Rise by 3.000 
ALBANY, N.Y, 

State Education Department esti- 

that 116,000 students 


vate and parochial schools this 
month. The number is about 3,000 
more than last year. 

It also was estimated that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the grad- 
usting students will contioue their 
education at institutions of higher 


leamnip ng 
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YORK, Pa. — The Gazette and 
Daily, published here, with a wide 
Circulation in this home area of 
Governor George Leader, points 
out in an editorial in its June 6 
issue that the U. S. Supreme Court's 
‘decision reversing contempt-of- 
Congress convictions in the Em- 
spak, Quinn, Bart: cases contra- 
dicted the basis for the majority 


' 
’ 
> 
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Methodists 


For Peace 


By RALPH ELLISON : 
DETROIT. — While city and 
state government agencies were 
baertacer A-bomb games and esti- 
the 114th Annual Detroit Confer- 


lence of the Methodist Church 
stated: 


“As followers of Jesus Christ, 
we are not only opposed to war! 


‘but every step that leads to war. 
We believe that nothing could be 
worse than a third world war. | 
Christians must break their abHi-: 
ance with war.” 


Representing 500 churches the 
conference further declared: 


“We do not believe that the de- 
fense of Matsu and Quemoy by 
our sons is necessary for the de-, 
fense of the U. S.... we believe 
that the nations are ready to dis-' 
arm. More people are coming to 
know the ‘horror’ armaments spell 
a threat to their survival, We de- 
plore the $750 spend out of every 
two thousand federal tax dollars 
‘are going to pay for past wars and 
preparation for another war “if 
necessary.” 

“We believe that further tests of 
the nuclear weapons should be 
prohibited. When they take place! 
in the Pacific or in the vicinity of 
other nations they are morally in- 
defensible. When they take place 
on Our own territory they give us 
'a reliance for peace upon weapons 
that when used for such a purpose 
would lead to annihiliation of 
civilization, the’ radiation from 
such tests cause reactions of an! 
undisclosed and an unknown nhna- 
ture. 

Slapping war indoctrination, the) 
Conference continued: 

“We feel that many of the so- 
‘called ‘orientation courses’ and 
‘other practices in our publie schools 
as air raid drills and films aimed 
at conditioning. and indoctrinating 
our youth for military service, are 
inconsistent with the principles of 
democracy and the practice of our 
Christian teaching.” 

The Conterence adopted a pel-, 
icy of full support for the Peace; 
Petition Committee, 23 E. Adams, 
Detroit 26; Mich. The Petition calls 
for negotiation; abolition of weap- 
ons of mass extermination, and re- 
conciliation of conflicts peaceably 
through the UN. 


; 
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Stoolie Jailed for 
Non-Support of Child 


PITTSBURGH, June 21. — Jo- 
seph Mazzei, one of the three no- 


torious stoolpigeons and_ profes- 
sional informers of this area, was 
thrown in jail here last Friday for 


contempt of court in ignoring or- 
ders to pay up the $8 weekly back 
account. totaling $1,100, for the 
support of a three-yéar-old child. 

Four days earlier Attorney A. 
E. Rosenfield, who represents the 
waitress—then Miss Irene Corva— 
with whom Mazzei lived for two 
years, had a warrant sworn out for 


the stoolpigeon. 
Mazzei was forthwith lodged in 


the same county jail where his ly- 
ing testimony in the Smith Act trial 
had previously helped to confine 


| 


mating 57,000 “killed” in Detroit, 
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decision of that court in upholding 
the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act. 


The editorial cites the reference 
in the contempt- decision to “an 
area in which Congress is forbidden 
to legislate.” This, the Gazette 
notes, is that covered by the First 
‘Amendment, which _ specifically 
declares: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 


‘religion or prohibiting the free 
‘exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, 
or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition 
‘government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 


* 


York Editor Questions Legality of Smith Act; - 
Calls It Violation of First Amendment 


Smith Act against the defendants 
were, in substance, that they ‘con 
spired to advocate’ the overthrow 
of the government. It is the word 
‘advocate’ which keyed the action 
of the Supreme Court, both the ma- 
jority decision and the two dissents. 


“The majority decision, read- by 
the late Chief Justice Vinson, 
argued in effect that ‘advocacy’ 
under certain conditions and in the 
light of certain dangers could be 
construed as a crime. The two dis- 
sentizg justices argued in effect 
that ‘advocacy’ was speech and 
that the First Amendment said 
‘Congress shall make no law . 
abridging free speech.’ 

* 
“JUST so long,” the Gazette de- 


“BUT at times,” the newspaper, 
observes, “the Congress of the 
United tSates, and the Supreme 
Ceurt of the United States, have 
legislated and ruled in a way which 
flatly contradicts the clear lan- 
' guage of the high law of the land. 
This was the case when the Con- 


clares, “as the Constitution says 
what it says, and so long as it is the 
supreme law of the land, no amount 
of involved argument or specious 
reasoning can justify Congress do- 
ing what the Constitution forbids, 


“The Court of 1955 therefore has 
done its duty by the Constitution. 


Nelson a Tat he Tr 


ie hee shai aby: 


an a BE 


gress in 1940 passed the Smith Act 


and the Court in 1951 upheld the 
!books and the government is still 


act’s constitutionality. ... 
“The charge brought under the’ 


ee 


Women for 
Atomaniacs 


By JOSEPH POSNER | 
PHILADELPHIA. 
From where I stood on the 1300 
block of Market Street on Wed- 
nesday, June 15, 2 p.m., it looked 


; 
’ 


’ 
' 


in a few minutes, would not be 
too successful. 


You. would have had doubts, too, 
if you heard the way two men 
standing in the lobby of the Family 
Theatre were kidding the little old 
man with the kindly face proudly | 
wearing a CD band around his.arm. | 
One of the kidders, middle-aged, 
in a conservative dark suit, said, 
“Be sure to tell me what to do 
when the building caves in, won't 
you, shorty.” The other one, young- 
er, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
looking as if he might be an em- 
ploye in the theatre, asked: “What 
is the matter you don't have your 
first aid kit special for H-bombs?” 

And while the sympathy of the 


But the decision of IJ95I still 
stands, the Smith Act is still on the 


bringing prosecution in its name.” 


—_———,. 


Peace Vs. 


for Death 


Daily News’ headline was: “Mil- 
lions ‘Die’ as State CD Effort Is 
Praised.” 

But how can an effort be praised 
that allows for the destruction. of 


‘as if Operation Alert, due to start'a million lives? When such a 


terrible calamity can happen, isnt 
that proof that something is rotten 
with the effort? 


Of course there is no dispute 
about the answer to these ques- 
tions. Furthermore, the generals 
and pcliticians who keep on lov- 
ing the H-bomb, and keep on ask- 
ing for a bigger cut out of your 
pay to stock more of them, know 
that we who huddled up against 
those buildings while the whistles 
were blowing felt like we were be- 
ing made damn fools of. | 


But like-a woman standing next 
to me said while I was trying. to 
calm her scared kid: “It’s crazy, but 
what is there to do?” 

* 


25 or so people standing around 
was undoubtedly with the little 
old man who had come to do his 
job, most all of them laughed at 
the wisecracks. They were taking 
Operation Alert as a joke. 

* 

BUT when the air raid signals 
sounded off, everyone within my 
sight did what the authorities said 
must be done. Pedestrians on the 
sidewalk heeded the civilian de- 


~~ 


THE SAME evening perhaps 
that woman got the answer to that 
one. It was a good answer, and 
true. 

For on that same evening, wo- 
men affiliated to the Philadelphia 
Women for Peace were on the side- 
walk outside the Federal court- 
‘house at Ninth and Market Streets. 

They were giving out leaflets 
titled “No More A and H Bombs 
—Act Now!” With each leaflet, they 


fense fellows command to take 


cover, that is, to stop walking and 
stand up aside a building. Drivers 
of cars, seeing policemen in abun- 
dance, pulled up ‘along the curb 
and stopped, too. 


After it was all over, the Eve- 
ning Bulletin headlined its story 
of the operation: “Government 
Satisfied with Defense-Test.” The 


Honor Exhibitor 


Of Soviet Films 
CHICAGO. — Irving Franklin, 


the man who brought the first 


Soviet motion picture to the Unit- 
ed States will be honored at a 
banquet July 23 sponsored bythe 


Chicago Council of American-So-} 
viet Friendship in the the 35th! 


anniversary of the occasion. The 
1920 film was “Polikushka,” based 
on a Tolstoi story. 


The banquet at the Midland 
Hotel, 172 W. Adams, will in 
at 7 pm.m Saturday, July 23. 1 
charge is $5 a plate. A new Soviet 
documentary or cultural film will 
be included in the after-dinner 
program. Y 

Reservations may be made by 
writing to the Council at 189. W. 
Madison St.,’ Chicago 2, Ill, en- 
closing $5 for each person. 


Ss 


gave a card addressed to the UN, 
‘care of Mr.D ag Hammarskjold. If 
you mailed the card, vou said, 
“, « «I ask that the United Nations 
‘members pledge to ban A and H 
bombs-—stop testing—destroy stock- 
piles—and devote nuclear energy 
to peaceful uses.” 

The address listed on the leaf- 
let for Philadelphia Women for 
‘Peace is Box 9528, Philadelphia 
24, Pa. You can get a card from 


«(them for yourself, or for your 


friends who also want an answer 
to the question—“It’s crazy, but 
what else is there t6 do?” 


Buick Workers Win 
More Than ‘Package’ 

FLINT.—In the Buick Foundry 
here on Knockout, Iron Core, Hot 
Metal Crane Operaters and Shake 
lout some 409 workers get an extra 
5 cents an hour saise over and 
‘above the “package.” 

This is in contrast to the giving 
up of these same demands by 
UAW president Walter Reuther in 
Ford neggtiations for the Foundry 
and Cold heading sections of Ford 

Rouge plants. 
Failure to have won these in 
Buick ‘would tiave seen a walkout 
of a 28? £4 


j 


| 


the workeis*there, “ 
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Mlinois Employers Out to Block 
Company - Paid Jobless Benefits 


*CHICAGO. — Top industrialists 
in Illinois are frankly out to make 
it impossible for auto workers or 
any other workers to collect sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits 
won through collective bargaining. 

The Illinois Manufacturers As- 
sociation announced last week that 
they would seek to influence the 
state Republican administration to 
prevent jobless from receiving any 
extra benefits. 

James L. Donnelly, president of 


state unemployment compensation; 
for those workers who are entitled 
to the company-paid _ benefits. 
They would also seek to force the 
state administration to withhold 
jobless benefits- from thése work-) 
ers. Gov. Stratton’s Department of 
Labor has already announced an 
interpretation of the state law 


‘which would cut the Ford and 


GM workers off from any supple- 
mentary benefit plan. 


The Illinois employers moved to 


| linois 


—the Guaranteed Annual Wage.” | | 


The chairman was Gen. Charles 
C. Haffner Jr., head of the open- 
shop R. R. Donnelly & Sons print- 
ing company. He emphasized that 
the new agreements won by the 
auto workers had created “a prob- 
lem for all management.” 

* 


THE ILINOIS employers sought 
this week to stop a bill in the II- 
Legislature. which would 
make it possible for a jobless work- 


stop the so-called guaranteed an-' er to receive state compensation 


ployers were seeking to block the) nyal wage agreements after a con- while receiving a supplementary 


kind of payments which were won) : ; aie sum from the employer. 
. as : en Chicago of the National er : 
in the Ford and~ General Motors| £&° ~edhen S | Such a law would cover some 


contracts. Association of Manufacturers. This) 38,000 Illinois workers who now 
NAM parley in the Palmer House have so - called GAW clauses in 
was called to discuss one main their contracts at GM and Ford 


the IMA, indicated that the em- 


* 


THEIR strategy is to defeat o 
bill in the Legislature to allow 


topic: “America’s Economic Crisis| 


plants in this state. 


Seek to Revive LLPE Here in 
Time for 56 Election Battle 


CHICAGO.—With the defeat 
of Illinois Republican Senator 
Everett Dirksen as one of la- 
bor’s top objectives in the 1956 
elections, the AFL here began 
this week to mend its political 


apparatus. 

At a regional conference of 
the Labor League for Political 
Education in the Sherman Hotel, 
Thomas Peth of the Mailers 
Union warned that the LLPE 
machinery. here has been “break- 
ing down.” 

Delegates pointed out that 
squabbles among top leaders of 
the AFL here have resulted in 
weakening labor's political ac- 
tion and that in any political 
backwardness of labor here the 
fault was with the leadership 


and not with the rank-and-file. 
THIS THEME was. sounded 


at the outset of the seven-state 
parley by national LLPE direc- 
tor James McDevitt. He said 
that “you can’t just criticize the 
rank-and-file, since many of them 
do not even get to see our 
program.” 

The difference among Chica- 
go AFL leaders came to a climax 
just prior to the mayoralty elec- 
tion here. Asa result, the LLPE 
is dormant and does not even 
have a chairman in Cook 
County. 

Henry Coco of the Chicago 
Allied Printing Trades Council 
pointed out that the first job in 
Chicago is to revitalize the LL- 
PE organization here. Earl 
Quinn of the Railway Clerks 


Order Lifting 


Of Ban 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago AFL 
Motion Picture Operators Union 
was told by the Federal court here 
this week that it was not the 
proper business of a union to ob- 
struct the showing of “Salt of the 
Earth” a union film. 


Unless the union, the so-called 
IATSE, decides to enter into fur- 
ther court litigation, the court or- 
der is expected to open the way 
for the showing of the film in 
Chicago theatres. 

On the motion of the distribu- 
tors of “Salt of the Earth,” Federal 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan last week 
handed down a ruling which made 
clear that it was not directed 
against any trade union organi- 
zation or activity. 

* 

“JUDGE SULLIVAN - stated: 
-“Whatever the normal and _legi- 
timate objectives of a labor union 
. may be, they surely do not include 
a conspiracy to effectively stop 
one item of business.” 


He referred to the fact that the 


professional showing of the film 
in Chicago for more than a year. 
The court said while it could not 
order the projectionists to work, it 
could restrain the union officials 
“from participating in an unlawful 
conspiracy.” _ 

In ordering the IATSE officials 
to end the ban, the court threat- 
ened them with triple damages. 
These officals now have_an op- 
portunity to file a replv*if they 
want to try to carry this ban any 
further. 


Herbert Biberman, director of 
“Salt of the Earth” and president 


on Film 


Show ‘Salt of Earth’ 


Here This Weekend 


CHICAGO. — There Will be 
showings of the motion picture 
“Salt of the Earth” this week- 
end at the Chopin Center, 1547 
N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. The 
time of the showings is: 

Saturday, June 25, at 8:30 
p.m., and Sunday afternoon, 
June 26, at 3:30 p.m. 

These showings are sponsored 
by the Mine-Mill Local 758. The 
film shows the struggle of the 
Mine-Mill workers in the state of 
New Mexico. Because of their 
courageous stand and the spirit 
shown, the owners of the mines, 
together with the police authori- 
ties were unable to break their 
strike. 

“Salt of the Earth” won a prize 
at the International Film Festi- 


said that Tom Murray, the 
brother Rep. James Murray (D- 
3rd _ Dist.) was being asked to 
become county chairman. 


McDEVITT pointed out that | 
labor is interested in electing 
nine new Senators and 25 new 
Congressmen next year. Sen. 
Dirksen was mentioned promi- 
nently as one of those whom la- 
bor wants replaced. 

He also cited three stages in 
the legislative attacks which 
have been launched against la- 
bor—the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
state “right-to-work” laws, and 
the restrictive state laws like the 
Wisconsin Catlin Law which 
seeks to block labor’s political 
participation. 

Speaking to the 300 delegates, 
McDevitt urged that the AFL 
gear itself now for electoral 
work, raising the $1 per mem- 
ber for the LLPE fund. He said 
that 15 million copies of a 
brochure would soon be issued. 
This will contain the LLPE pro- 
gram and different reprints for 
each state would include the 
voting records of Congressmen 
and legislators. 


THE LIVELY discussion from 
the floor also included some 
sentiment for more vigorous in- 
dependent action by labor in 
ielleacing the choice of candi- 
dates. 

Delegate Art Dobrich of Chi- 
cago Painters Local 275 pointed 
out that labor is in fact ready 
for its own party, since many of 
the candidates of both parties 
are “the servants of big busi- 
ness.” 

Peth called for more coopera- 
tion by the AFL officialdom with 
the LLPE program. Looking 
around the conference hall, he 
declared, “We don’t see any of 
our leaders here today.” Con- 
spicuously absent was William 
A. Lee, president of the Chica- 
go Federation of Labor. 


Overtime Pay on 


val in France. 
“ee 


the day when this film will be 


seen widely here inthe U. S.” 
* 


a 
“int : of the IPC Distributors, senheeeaelll 
union's officialdom has blocked the the opinion that “we are closer to’ 


‘Ships Attacked 


By House Group 
WASHINGTON, 


Overtime pay schedules of the sea- 
faring unions seem to be the first 
target of the hearings which began 


THE FILM, the dramatic story 
of a Mine-Mill union strike in New 
Mexico, has been shown through- 
out the world. However, top 


today before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
First witness was Clarence G.| 


Hollywood interests and McCar- 
thyite elements in many cities, 
have thus far been able to prevent’ 
or restrict the ‘showings. ; 

It was learned that theatre 


managers are waiting for the final 
outcome of the court action before 


(Maritime Administration. 


Morse, general counsel of the 
Morse 


and several associates were ques- 
tioned repeatedly by Rep. Herbert 
Bonner (D-NC), committee chair- 
man, and by the committee coun- 
sel on what. are “fair and reason- 


scheduling professional showings 
of the film here, 


able” wages, and on overtime pay. 


' 


“THE ONY THING IT DOESNT ATTEND To IS PRINT 


AND DISTRIBUTE THE L 


AYoFF NOTICES... ” 


Stools Try to Frame 


Steel Union 


PITTSBURGH.—The charge be- 


Leader 


swore, however, that he never 


fore the Senate Internal Security ‘mentioned the bribery case to Mull- 


subcommittee in Washington by. 


this city’s notorious stoolpigeons—| 
Matt Cvertic, Joseph Mazzei and’ 
his wife Mary—that John J. Mull- 
en,+four-term Mayor of Clairton 
and at present National Director of 
the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee, was for years a Communist 
Party functionary broke like a) 
thunderbolt over Western Pennsy]-| 
vania. 

The backstage figure of Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno of the State’ 
Supreme Court loomed up as the} 
master-minder of this latest frame- 
up effort of the McCarthyite ele- 
ments which he heads in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

However, the conspirators in this 
plot to renovate the fustice’s po- 
litical prestige have run into a 
hornet’s nest in those very group- 
ings in the labor movement where 
he was formerly very influential. 
President David McDonald of the 
CIO Steelworkers-has declared his: 
“complete confidence” in Mullen. 
. . « We are sure the charges 
= him aer totally unfound- 
ed. 

CIO Steelworkers Local 1557 of 
Clairton, which he helped estab- 
lish, and. the DeCresco-Parsons 
Post of the eVterans of Foreign 
Wars in that city, wired the Sen- 
ate subcommittee expressing their 
confidence in the “loyalty and’ 
Americanism” of their leader. | 

The union telegram charged 
that the accusation against Mullen| 
was “politically inspired.” This was. 
what Mullen himself said at the 
opening of the Washington hear- 
ing: “I am sure communism isn't 
why I am here. Instead, (it is be- 
cause) I have become involved in 
efforts to rehabilitate the good 
name of Judge Musmanno.” ° 

This was practically admitted 
by a spokesman for the committee 
who admitted the hearing had been 
sought by the judge to ‘clear” him- 
self of alleged involvement in a 
charge of “hindering a witness” in 
connection with attempts to bribe 
Mullen—then Mayor of Clairton— 
in 1953. At that time the charges: 
were squashed by a court of three 
judges. District Attorney James 
Malone, however, criticized Mus- 
mianno sharply for “resorting to 
_ technicalities rather than 
risking trial to clear himself of 
criminal charges,” 

Malone, who also testified be- 
fore the subcommittee, revealed 
that a check of Musmanno’s phone 
calls from the hotel room here 
where the judge's alleged attempt 
to influence Mullen occurred, 
showed. calls. to the lawyer de- 
fending one of the accused both 
before the bribery trial began and | 
after Mullen’s {usinanno 


visit. M 


en, although, outside of Mullen’s 
visit to the hotel room, the judge 
had also phoned the aMyor twice 
that day. 

Cvetic—in spite of repeated stays 
in a hospital here for treatment of 
chronic alcoholism and mental “dis- 
orders —testified as an “expert” on 
the Communist movement is west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Shown a list of 
names of alleged party members 
in this area, he glibly identified a 
“John Mullen” as that of the Clair- 


ton ex-Mayor. 
* 


THE MAZZEIS related a really 
incredible story of how the Clair- 
ton Mayor had served as a Com- 
munist Party “functionary” for 
many years. They told of alleged 
Communist meetings from 1948 


through 1952 which Mullen had 
attended. 


“I would stake my life,” Joseph 
Mazzei asserted to the subcommit- 
tee, ‘that the ‘John Mullen’ here - 
today is the same man. ... With 
whom I attended both open and 
closed Communist Party meetings.” 
The man to whom he referred was 
the Clairton ex-Mayor, who was 
waiting his turn to testify. 

The “reliability” of Mazzei’s 
tales was illustrated when during 
his testimony he identified “as a 
Communist Party functionary” a 
Pittsburgh waitress, then Miss Irene 
Corva, who has since married. 
Mazzei said she waited on table 
at a restaurant here frequented by 
Musmanno—and evidently, too, by 
the stoolpiegon. It was her busi- 
ness, the stoolie said, to report to 
the party on what the judge ate. 


What Mazzei neglected to tell 
—though the committee chairman 
—Senator Price Daniel (D-Texas) a_ 
notorious reactionary—must have 
known this and_intentionally kept 
it out of the hearing—was that the 
stool had been convicted of bast- 
ardy and bigamy in 1953 in hav- 
ing lived with her as husband and 
wife while Mary was his legal ‘ 
spouse. 

* 

SOMETHING else even «more 
damning is the fact—disclosed by 
the waitress’s lawyer a few days 
ago—that the woman had not come 
to the U. S. until 1945 so that 
Mazzeis claim of having known 
her as a Communist in 1940 was 
an — lie, though made under 
oath. 


A by-product of these unexpect- 
ed developments is the basis they 
furnish for demanding. new trials’ 
both in the State Sedition cases and 
the Smith Act convictions, in which 
the Mazzeis and Cvetic were key 
wittiesses. 
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Readin’ and Writin’ 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I HAVE been following the discussion in the news- 
papers that raise the justified alarm over Johnny Who 
Cant Read. Millions of our children, as I gather, are de- 


ficient in the first of the three 
R's, and that, I feel, is more than 
lamentable. It is a danger sig- 
nal that cannot be ignored and 
that poses varieties of questions 
alphabet.” I remember the eager 
hours they spent with me when 
I was in the second or third 
grade, their child teaching them 
how to write their names. Else- 
where I have written how my 
about our time 
and our cul 
ture. 

It so happens 
that I was rear- 


‘ed in a famik 


i 


who were, as . 


well remember 


plagued by an 

alfabetismo, a 

the Spaniard 

say, ‘“withoui — 
burly but illiterate father aspired 
to write the magic word “Con- 
stitution,” when he was getting 
his citizenship papers. I remem- 
ber his elation when he had 
mastered it. 

I recall, too, the peasants -in 
Spain, during the war against 
Franco, learning to read and 
write in the trenches between 
battles, How can I forget the 
unshaven Aragonese soldier in 
the mudholes around Madrid 
who showed me a postcard he 
had written his wife, the first 
in his life, and the glow of his 
face as he handed it to me to 
read. He looked over my shoul- 
der at his own writing as though 
he were fascinated by the mir- 
acle, I remember his words, 
“Now I am a man.” 

* 


I BELIEVE the inability of 


_many of our children to read is 


the responsibility of those who 
have permitted our school sys- 
tem to run down like an un- 
wound clock. I am_ horrified 
every time I read that our ele- 


mentary schools are 50,000 and 


more teachers short this year, 
and when I hear of classes doub- 
ling or tripling up. Here, I feel, 
is the area where we can find 
the fault. Certainly it is not with 
Johnny, certainly not with his 
parents. The blame lies in a set- 
up that will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 billions a year 
for war purposes and let Johnny 
go without his alphabet. 


Recently a book by Rudolph 
Flesch attributed the cause of 
Johnny's dilemma to wrong 
methods of teaching. Dr. Flesch, 
as I gather it, is for the old 
method, the phonetic system, 
which taught me and possibly 


you. This is based upon the 
sounds of the letters in the al- 
phabet which you piece together 
and get the word by ear. He 
assails those teachers who be- 
lieve that it is better for Johnny 
to learn to recognize a whole 


word, a phrase, a sentence, those 
who approach reading as a so- 
cial experience the children can 
recognize from their own lives. 
There is much more to it than 
I have space, but as I under- 
stand it, phonetics is also a part 
of the new/smethods. I gather 
from the New York Teachers 
News this aspect is too often 
slurred over and that here Dr. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Special Report to Readers 


IT HAS been the fixed policy of this 
newspaper to campaign without letup for 
ending the cold war through peace ne- 
gotiations among the major powers; for an 
end to McCarthyism and all its works; for 
the rights and aspirations of the Negro people 
and other oppressed minorities; for the welfare 
of all labor. 

Events indicate we have been voicing the 
hopes of most Americans, and that these hopes 
are slowly forcing the reluctant powers-that-be 
to take heed. 

We are proud of our own modest part in the 
process. But we must confess that we have not 
yet been able to cut through the atmosphere of 
persecution and intimidation which keeps our cir- 
culation perilously low. 

As our regular readers know, the annual cir- 
culation campaign, which ran from January to 
mid-April, was successful. It was our hope that 
on the basis of this modest success, we would 
be able during the rest of the year, to reverse the 
continuous circulation decline of the past seven 


years. 


| * 
UNFORTUNATELY, our plan has not yet 
materialized. The rate of subscription for both 
The Worker and Daily Worker, since mid-April, 


‘has been less than half. the modest figures pro- 


jected. Bundle orders and newsstand sales have 
remained at a standstill, or even declined some- 
what. 


We must, therefore, report to our readers and 
partners in this enterprise, that this has placed 
us in a more dangerous financial position than 
we had figured. If every penny is raised in the 
current $100,000 fund campaign, we will still be 
many thousands short of the amount needed to 
get through the summer, when regular income is 
especially low. ) 

We are thus forced to take some drastic steps 
to guarantee continued publication, and*to appeal 
to you to step up your efforts, circulation-wise 
and financially. 3 


® We are launching this week a special sum- 
mer push for 1200 Daily Worker subscriptions, 
mainly among current Worker readers. Last year, 
we automatically received nearly 500 D. W. subs 
during this period. We are convinced that with 
some extra effort on the part of our boosters, we 
can make that 1200. 

We expect that serious concern with this 
will also generate circulation activity in all other 
aspects. We received some 1500 Worker subs 
during last summer, and we believe this will be 
exceeded if attention is given to the D.W. sub 
drive. Bundle sales of The Worker will also go 
up. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, The 
Worker subscription rate goes up from the present 
$2.50 a year to $3.50, and the half-year rate 
from $1.50 to $2.000. Actually, this is long over- 
due. We never raised the sub rate after we in- 
creased the individual copy from 5¢ to 10¢. 
Even with the increase, the sub price represents 
a saving of $1.70 a year. 

The Daily Worker and combination rates re- 
main at $12 and $13 respectively. 

® Beginning with next week, July 1, we are 
eliminating all subscription “commissions” which 
we have granted to some supporting groups for 
use in promotion. The entire price of the sub, 
Worker an@D.W. must be sent to the Daily 
Worker office. 

These steps, if successful, will net us $13,000 
added income during the summer. It is not 
enough to cover our deficit. But we believe we 
can borrow or. otherwise raise the additional 
amounts needed. The added circulation, of 
course, is not a matter of money alone. It is of 
considerable political significance. 

Our immediate budget and our summer 
budget depend on successful completion of the 
current fund campaign by mid-July at the latest. 
At present, we have raised close to $70,000 (See 
Page 13). We appeal to our readers, and our 
reader groups in all areas, to complete their goals 
by July 4 if possible, and certainly no later than 
July 15. 

THE PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS. 


By ADAM LAPIN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SOVIET Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov opened his speech to the 
United Nations conference here by 
expressing his thanks to San Fran- 
cisco “for the hospitality accorded 
to us in this marvelous city.” To- 
ward the end of his speech he said 
he “would like to stress the good 
feelings vf the Suviet people for 
the people of the United States.” 

And he added that “it depends 
largely on the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
to consolidated peace and security 
in order that trust and tranquility 
be secured iff this world for many 
years to come.” 

These were sométhing more 
than formalities uttered under ap- 

ropriate circumstances to the 
se crowd in the orate Saa 
Francisco Opera House. 

Good feeling between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union was enhanc- 
ed at this tenth commemorative 
session of the UN in the same hall 
in the satne city where it was born 
ten years ago. 

¥ 

AND THIS WAS in fact one of 
the. outstanding and __ politically 
significant aspects of the con- 
ference. 

If Molotov expressed his warm 
feelings for the American people, 
they have also been showing in 
various wavs that they like the 
idea of having a leading statesman 
representing the Soviet Union 
come over here to talk things over 
with leaders of the U. S. and the 
other nations of the world. 

They, started showing that at 
Chevenne, Wyo. in the heart of 
the old West when a reporter tor 
the Denver Post presented Molo- 
tov with a western-style ten gallon 
hat as a token of friendship. 

They showed it perhaps most 
significantly when a crowd gather- 
ed at the old brownstone mansion 
on top of Nob Hill where the big 
four met for dinney—and  ap- 
plauded vy ‘ien they posed together 
for pictures. 

San Francisco approved the idea 
of having Molotov, John Foster 
Dulles of the U. S., Harold Mac- 
millan, of Great Britain, and An- 
toine Pinay, of France, standing 
together and smiling cordially— 
before cntering on serious and 
successful negotiations. 

os 

AT A FORMAL reception Tues< 
day night for UN delegates, it was 
Mototov, smiling and bowing, who 
was the social lion of the evening. 

Passing between groups of del- 
egates and San Francisco socialites 
who had turned out for the eve- 
ning, the name “Molotov” was 
heard at every turn. 

Even this interest in Molotov 
over the champagne and canapes 
was an indication of general recog- 
nition that it was on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that this UN conference 
and peace of the world hinged? 

Molotov was cordially received 
when he took the poduim to make 
what was easily the most signifi- 
cant speech of the UN session and 
he was repeatedly applauded — 
especially when he stressed the 
significance of U.S.-Soviet friend- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Local Strikes Force Auto 
Corporations to Ante Up 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


HENRY FORD II told newsmen this week that he liked the Ford contract with 
the UAW (which is considered- about the same as GM’s) and that he was “perfectly happy 
with what we got and what's the point of worrying about what we haven't got?” 


Well King Henry Il might be 
“perfectly happy” with what he 
got but the auto workers werent 


and they worry plenty about what} - 


they didn’t get, and in _ typical 
militant auto workers  tashion 
showed it. They hit the bricks, re- 
sisted being shepherded back by 
screams of “wildcats” and “unau- 
thorized strike” and _ defiantly; 
stayed out until they got some of 
the demands they wanted on shop 
conditions. 

If the International Union and 
its president Walter Reuther had 
used the tremendous pressure of 
the half a million auto workers in 
GM and Ford there would have 
been no need to “wash out” the 
basic demands in return for a 
package of economic gains con- 
sisting primarily of retirement ben-| 


THE w+ a te 


e Steel Commaniica Make Offer . 
®° Copper Strike Vote Starts 


STEEL WAGE raise offers 
were reported ‘from two largest 


companies in reopening negoti- 


vention was set to open in Al- 
bany Monday. Country-wide 
local reports indicated wide op- 


‘compensation. 


WASHINGTON 


methods that built the union and| 
won its early conditions. 

Principally they wanted curbs 
on speedup, elimination of man- 
agement’s chiseling on rates of 
pay, fatigue time, time also to 
drink a cup of coffee, an end to 
_|discriminatiov against Negro and 
women workers, clean rest rooms, 
bonuses for foundry workers, the 
most heavy, hazardous work, done 
mostly by Negro workers and 
gx tee Americans. 
wanted gloves, shoes, 
“better first aid, and at 
‘least a score of other improve- 
ments they had waited tive long 
years to get. 

Ford Rouge tool and die makers 
seeking 30 cents an-hour raise in- 
stead of the 8 cents obtained in 


efit improvements and the first 


beginnings toward the future sup- GOV fees 
plementation of unemployment | 


BUT REUTHER didn’t choose 
to do so and the workers in 50 
GM and ten Ford — decided 


to win the changes they wanted by 


addition to the 6-cent armual pro-| 


NAACP Hits Surrender 


lo Dixiecra 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PROBABLY the two thoughts uppermost in the minds 
of the hundreds who mill, caucus, and confer on three floors 


of the high school here are p 
the nation’s schools and _ political 
action to override the bipartisan 
and block against civil rights in 
Congres. On the school integration 
front the determined mood of the 
Mississippi delegates is indicative 
of the militant optimism. 


Dr. A. H. McCoy, president of 
the Mississippi State Conference 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
spoke for the Mississippians. He 
reported that Negroes in his state 
were not intimidated by the ac- 


| Marshall said, 


‘duction raise. led off and hit the: 
‘bricks. | 

They were joined by the very 
conservative maintenance workers, 
both groups making up about 
10,000 workers. 

Then the Lincoln-Mercury join- 
ed in Livonia, Michigan, then 
came Cleveland, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, the West Coast Lincoln 
Mercury, Buffalo, Chicago. It was 
wages, seniority, speedup, up- 
lans for speedy integration of | grading and the long train of shop 

——— |grievances. 
To break it, Reuther extended) 


' 


t Politicos 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


“and we are not} 
willing to accept a plan which will | the old contract to June 11 which 
honor -only part of that decision.” gave Henry Ford U1, “the human 

THERE WAS an unusually an- wate the right to — 


ations of United Steelworkers of 
America. U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem came through with raise 
proposals, but amounts were not 
disclosed. Other companies were 
due to make offers towards 
week's end. Steel Union Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald had 
called for “substantial” | raises. 
Deadline for action is June 30. 
* 


STRIKE vote got underway 
against Big Four of non-ferrous 
metals industry. John Clark, 
president of Mine, Mill union, 
charged corporations with “de- 
pression” bargaining although 
profits were running 50 percent 
greater than last year. _ Offers 
from Kennecott Copper and 
Anaconda were rejected as en-, 
tirely inadequate. 

mae 


EAST COAST tie-up of: pas- 
senger and dry cargo vessels 
‘was settled amid charges that 
National Maritime Union Presi- 
dent Joseph Curran had tossed 
away basic demands of seamen 


'in return for gimmick-packed 


supplemental unemployment in- 


‘surance plan which was far weak- . 


er than auto plan. 
* 


SETTLEMENTS with three 
of the Big Four in rubber— 
—Goodyear, Goodrich and Fire- 
stone—have been won by CIO 
United Rubber Workers. Agree- 
ments covered improvements in 
pensions, health insurance and 
severance pay. Negotiations be- 
gan with U.S. Rubber, where, 
it was reported, union might 
push for some form of guaran- 


teed annual wage. 
NEWSPAPER GUILD con- 


position to proposed ban against 
Communists. Latest. to vote 
against ban was Buffalo local. 
* : 
AFL RETAIL CLERKS con- 


vention opened in New York with 


call for congressional investiga- 
tion into methods used by store 
owners to thwart, union organi- 


zation. 


* 

NEW SUPPORT to 12-week- 
old strike of UE at Landers 
Frary & Clark in New Britain, 
Conn., appeared when 259 civic 
leaders, outside ranks of labor, 
signed statement backing UE de- 
mand for submitting issues to ar- 
bitration. 

| | - 

MIAMI STORY was being 
told to country by special hotel 
strikers news buréau which was 
set up in Washington. AFL Ho- 
tel union announced that 22 
luxury hotels have been struck 
since April 13, and that Florida 
court orders have banned picket- 
ing at 18. 

. ) * 

FRAMEUP? flopped when 
common pleas judge in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., threw out charges 
that CIO Communications union 
member, Clarance B. Hardy, had 
bombed property of Southern 
Bell during recent phone strike. 

¥* 


NON-STRIKERS were also 
being arrested as an outgrowth 
of injunction at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., barring striking ILGWU 
or any sympathizers or friends 
from coming within 1,000 teet 
of Serbin company property. 
Over 100 have been arrested in 
two-month-old strike. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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AFL Pushes Fight for More Public Housing 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON. 


tivities of the White Citizens 
Councils, which the NAACP lead- 
ership characterizd in its report to 
the 46th annual convention as “a 
form of neo-Kluxism.” Since the’ 
murder last May 7 of Rev. George 
W. Lee, the militant Negro minis- 
ter who refused to tear up his poll 


PASSAGE by the Senate of 


‘a bill for 135,000 low - rent. 


housing units a year offers 
“the first opportunity in many 
years to obtain enactment of 
an effective public housing pro- 


gram, William Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer, said last week.’ 


tax receipt, Dr. McCoy said the 
White Citizens Councils were on! 
the defensive. 

“We have filed petitions since! 
the Supreme Court's ruling on 
May 31,” Dr. McCoy revealed. |: 
And he pointed out that most of 


He warned, however, in a letter 
‘to all state federations of labor and | 


icity. central labor bodies, that “last- 


ditch opponents of public housing’ 
in the House of Representatives 
“will do ever thing possible to kill 
the program” or to restrict it to 


these had been in districts close by 
the town of Belzoni, the scene of 


Rev. Lee's murder. 
* 


THESE PETITIONS to end’ 
segregated schools were filed un- 
der procedures set forth in the 
Supreme Court ruling. If nothing 
és done in answer to the petitions, 
suits will be instituted in three- 


F 


| 
bodies to insist that their Congress- 


AFL! | 


the token 35,000 units that the’ 


Administration 


urged 


Eisenhower 
‘poses. 
Schnitzler 


pro- 


the labor 
men vote for the Senate bill. 

The activities of real estate lob- 
byists here indicate that Schnitz-' 
ler's warning is only too necessary. 

* 


judge federal courts in the fall. 
In addition to these steps in an 


area that is perhaps the most unre- | 


constructed and recalcitrant foe of | 
integration, there were reports of 
some areas where plans have al- 
ready been formulated for com- 
plying with the high court's deci-' 
sion. Four cities in North Carolina 
—Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Ashe- 
ville, Greensboro—and a number 
of Texas cities were in the categ-' 


dry 


sel for the NAACP, warned, how- 
ever, against over-optimism just’ 
because a school board makes a’ 
positive announcement. “We dont 
want to confuse talk to the press | 
with a plan for integration,’ he: 

was ually firm 


advised. 
Marshall 

against those Co Tennes- 
see, which have announced plans| 
_ to integrate first at the graduate: 
' school level and then work down 
gradually to elementary schools. 
“The Supreme Court has de- 


need. that: all. segregated | publie | 
| _ education a JS. pp paconstitytional,” 


pear ets 


AS SOON as the Senate vote 
was taken the National Association 
of Home Builders began an in-' 
‘tense. cam aign to counteract the! 
Senate bill. 

It has organized pressure on the: 
‘members of the House Bonking | 
and Currency Committee to “op- 
pose public hearings.”* The next 
step will be pressure on the House! 
Rules committee, which is divid-: 
ed 6-6 on the issue according to 


the NA 
: ee Marshall, chief coun- ; * _— 


The NAHB injected in its pro-: 
gram a covert appeal to whites-' 
only jimcrow statement. It called! 

public housin; “socialized hous-' 
ing” because “it is owned by the 
government which can maneuver 
amilies at will, forcing segr 
tien or non-segregation and influ. 
encing both voting and living , 
habits.” 

The strategy of the _ '< ub- 
lic housing, since the airly 
certain the House - pace some 
housing bill, is to restrict it to the 
smallest re number of units. 


~ Fost atch 


nee ST. Low “ot @taoeh 


last week described the cynical 
game that is being played with the 
‘housing needs of the low-income 
| groups. 

“By the rules of the game,” it 
‘said, “the Senate adopts a big 
program, the House adopts a little, 
Jone or none at all, and then they| 
C9 romise somewhere in be- 
| tw 
: Thus, when the Senate vote 
| was announced Joe Martin, (R- 


'Mass), House minority leader, re- 


‘marked that he would be surpris- 
ed if the House approved even as) 
‘many units as the President had 
requested. 

“Thus the Republicans manage 
'to be both for public housing, | 
through their Administration, and 
‘against it, through their House 
‘membership — which a year ago 
‘voted 3 to 1 against the program. 

The NAHB is fearful that this 
ryear the foes of public housing 
‘may not be so successful in the 
‘House. 

: “We must not lose the issue in, 
the House of Representatives!” the 
NAHB said. “To do so would 
mean that the Conference Com- 
mittee between House and Sen- 
ate would have the large program. 


th bills, arid ‘it would’ ‘then | faw 


fin 


it ween § 


‘becotne Ins MS: 
MS KS») fray 335: 


t. 8) vi gyal Maat s 


| 


oe : grants for up to 135,000 additional! 


“Public housing. was almost families displaced by slum clear- 
fished” before the Senate action,!anec and urban renewal or other 
the NAHB said. “Let's not lose’ governmental actions. 
six years effort by failing to act} “Repeal of th se restrictions is 
new with the utmost vigor. necessary, said Senater John 

Their concern reemphasizes the/Sparkman (D-Ala) sponsor of the 
AFL belief that sew. opportunities |Senate bill during the debate, “if 
exist now for a substantial housing|we are to meet the needs of other 
program. low-income families, including 
first, those who leave the slums of 
their own initiative without being 
forced out as a result of govern- 
ment action; or second, those who 
are displaced by private enterprise 
which is clearing slum sites on its 
own initiative; and third, those 
who are displaced. as a result of 
fire or other catastrophe.” 

The housing problems facing 
elderly persons are dealt with in 
the Senate bill. Single persons 65 
years of age or over would be 
eligible to low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Elderly persons would be 
given occupancy preference sec- 
ond only to persons displaced by 
government action. The Public 
Housing commissioner would be 
authorized to waive for all elderly 
persons seeking low-rent housing, 
the existing requirement that elig- 
ible families must either come 
from unsafe, insanitary; or oOver- 
crowded dwellings or have been 
displaced by urban renewal. or 
other governmental action. The 
bill would also authorize the con- 
struction of 10,000 Jow-rent units 
in each of the next.five years for 
the use of elderly persons. 


The main argumént of the foes 
of public housing~ in “the Senate 
was that very little need be done 
now since. so little has been done 
for low-rent housing since the first 
public. housing act’ was_passed in 


1987. 

“During the Senate hearings 
Mayor Cla-k of Philadelphia tes- 
tified that his city .alone needs 
70,000 units to house just the Jow-~ 
‘income families who were living 
‘in slums in 1950. _ 

The 35,000 units which the Ad- 
ministration proposes are the same 
bef nnunber ‘Rs ‘were 'firally legislated 

ini '3953,'"* owe A Lent} 


pode di SUN. BED PAP 


| * 
THE SENATE BILL would au-| 
thorize the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to- provide loans or 


dwelling units in any one year un- 
til the 810,000 units provided un- 
der the Housing Act of 1949 are 
exhausted. The housing units are 
to be built, owned and operated 
by local public bodies. 


Under an amendment _intro- 
duced by Senator Ralph Flanders 
(R-Vt) and adopted, the number 
of housing units constructed each 
year can be increased by up to 
65,000 units, that is to 200,000 
units, or decreased by not more 
than 85,000 units, that is to 
50,000 units, at the discretion of 
‘the Presjdent. This. amendment, 
Flanders said, is designed to make 
the public housing construction 
program a “stabilizer of the econ- 
omy. When the building trades 
are in the doldrums” the amount 
could be. increased, he said, and 
“when the building trades are 
fully occupied,” it could be de- 
creased. 


Asa result of legislative and 
other restrictions placed on _ the 
11949 Act very few units have been 
built during the few years. 
These “limitations which have, 
“over the past six years’ kept pu b- 
lic housing to a fairly low level,” 
according to the NAHB would be| 
wiped out under the Senate bill. 

During the past year which ex- 
pires June 30, altheugh contract 
authorization was fixed at 35,000 
units, only _ units have been 
‘contracted for 

THE SENATE BILL would re- 
peal the provisions in-the oe 
te! restrict ha mumbe 
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W orld ot Labor 


©0000 000000000900000000000000000000000000008 by George Morris 


its a New Rising 
Spirit; Not ‘Wildcat’ 


THE TREND towards great- 


er militancy among the workers 
and higher level of economic 
demands that we have often ob- 
served in recent months is 
strongly confirmed by new de- 
velopments. Some of our labor 
leaders failing 

to recognize — 

the vigorous 

fresh breezes, 

have suffered 

“e m bar rass- 

ment.” And we 

are still at an 

early stage olf 

the trend. 

Some weeks 
ago we observed how the ong 
entrenched seasoned and har 
boiled officials of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union were shockingly booed 
out by a mass meeting of five 
thousand dress shop chairmen 
and committee people when they 
brought in a new contract that 
gives the workers nothing. Not 
in 20 years did David Dubin- 
sky’s people face anything like it 
and we said if it can happen in 
the ILGWU it can happem any- 
where. How true. 

Last August a man unknown 
outside South Bend, Louis Hor- 
vath, president of Studebaker, 
Local 5, UAW won national ac- 
claim in the business press and 
on TV channels, because he led 
a movement for a big wage cut 
(14 percent which later develop- 
-ed into 25 percent) to help the 
independent firm compete. He 
was built up as a hero because 
‘he was able to turn a minority 
into a majority for approval of 
wage cuts. [f that movement 
could spread nationally, said the 
emplovers. 


x 

IN THE elections of Local 5 
held last week Horvath didn't 
even run for reelection. William 
Ogden, the man who-led the 
fight against the cut won over 
the Horvath group candidate by 
5,404 to 3,813 votes. The swing 
in Studebaker is on to return to 
a policy of going forward. 

In Toledo, incidentally, where 
the local leaders (backed by 
Reuther as he backed Horvath) 
similarly took a cut from Kaiser- 
Frazer to “help him compete,” 
now have a lot of explaining to 
do as the company is moving its 
machinery to Argentina and most 
workers have had practically no 
work since the cut went into ef- 

- fect. 


> shale » Two Smith Act prisoners, Eli: 
Perry, receiving a greeting, prior to t 
M. Moroze, New Jersey state secretary of the 


—_— ——_—— 


A Few Fact 


Even the CIO’s textile union, 
long an advocate. of the line of 
handling wage cuts and higher 
productiyity to New England 
employers to “beat the South” 


has called a halt. 


What else could they do when 
the employers are demanding a 
cut of 10 percent that would 
bring wages down to an even 
lower level than the South? At 
this writing 12,000 New Eng- 
land strikers are in the third 
month of their struggle against 
a cut. 

Ironically, it is those “back- 
ward” southern workers who 
gave the main impetus to the 
current militant trend, mainly 
through the hard-fought eight- 
week Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road and ten-week Southern Bell 
Telephone strikes and the one- 
day general sympathy walkout of 
30,000 Alabama steel workers. 
That trend continues in the 
South—in the Miami hotel strike, 
in the ten-week Greyhound Bus 
and in the hard-fought walkout 
of Louisiana sugar workers now 
in the third month. 

* 

THE aggressiveness of the 
workers is showing itself especi- 
ally on such local levels where 
they have a freer means to ex- 
press it. The week-long strike of 
10,000 workers at the Westing- 
house plant in Pittsburgh over 
company imposed penalties upon 
workers who engaged in a stop- 
page earlier, is an example. 
Leaders like James Carey of the 
IUE-CIO are not so hasty in 
labeling local walkouts as “wild- 
cats’ because the workers aren’t 
paying much attention to back- 
to-work orders on such grounds. 
The Careys have to tread softly. 

Another example of the 
spreading spirit is in the nine- 
week strike of 2,000 workers of 
a local of the unaffiliated United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers at the Landers, Frary 
& Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn. The entire labor move- 
ment of the area, CIO, AFL and 
unaffiliated is actively support- 
ting the strikers much as we had 
seen in Square D walkout of the 
UE in Detroit. 


The strike of seamen along 


the entire East and Gulf coasts. 


is another repudiation of an ef- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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th Gurley Flynn and 
ix imprisonment, from Lewis 
Civil Rights Congress. 


By BERNARD BURTON 


versation abruptly cut off. 

For it seems the Administration 
is 100 percent behind the high 
court as long as it grinds out anti- 
democratic decisions. But let the 
court hand down a ruling which 
interferes with profit-grabbing give- 
aways at the expense of the peo- 
ple—well then, all the GOP wheels 
go into action to subvert the court 
ruling. 

And that’s exactly what’s been 
happening with GAS, or, to be more 
exact, the $200 million gouge that 
the natural gas companies are 
readying for the people. It’s a story 
that involves the court, one of the 
wealthiest lobbies in Washington 
and the President’s own cabinet. 

* 

IN ITS 1954 session, the Su- 
preme Court turned down a peti- 
tion from the natural gas producers 
asking that they be exempted from 
federal price regulation and from 
supervision by the Federal Power 
Commission, 

The gas and ‘oil. companies 
(many of which produce natural 
gas) immediately got» together in 
a high-sounding lobby called. the 
Natural’ Gas and Qil Resources 
Committee. A fund of $1,500,000 
was put at the disposal: of this out- 
fit to lobby for congressional ac- 
tion to exempt the companies and 
to do a public huckstering job to 
convince the country that the gas 
producers are among the most 
downtrodden sections of the popu- 
lation. 

While this was going on, the Eis- 
enhower administration took a little 


| 


noted step in setting up one of its 
many committees. This was labeled 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
Committee on Fuels. Its stated pur- 
pose appeared to be the benign 
one of studying means of conserv- 
ing the nation’s sources of fuel. 
. 

AROUND the _ beginning of 
March the President's Committee 
submitted a report to Congress. 

It was a report that in the saner 
periods eal have rocked any ad- 
ministration, as the Teapot Dome 
scandal shook the Harding govern- 
ment. The President's Committee 


sought to grant the National Gas. 


Lobby what the Supreme Court 


| Cabinet 
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Big Corporation Lobbyists 
Are Cooking with Gas 
TALK TO anybody in the Eisenhower Administration and you'll find that ‘he’s all 


for the Supreme Court, first, last and always. But if you should happen to mention the 
three-letter word GAS, youre likely to get a stammering line of double-talk with the con- 


Greedy Gas Meter 


‘ 


said it couldn’t have. 

The President’s Committee ask- 
ed Congress to pass a bill that 
would exempt the natural gas com- 
panies from federal price regula- 
tion—exactly what the gas and oil 


small, struggling businessmen, add- 
ing up to what thev claimed were 


4,000 “independents.” 
| Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill), how- 


ever, punctured this false claim, re- 
'vealing that “seven companies pro- 


Committee, of course, 
sought to conceal this grab play 
with patently phony argumenta- 
tion. 

They tried to make it appear 
that they were seeking ‘exemption 
not for the gas industry as a whole, 
but only for gas producers and 
gatherers, who were portrayed as 


By ROB F. HALL 


s for the Court's ‘Judicial Notice’ 


and 100 big companies produce 
83 percent. Most of them are af- 
tiliates of major oil companies, but 
sometimes they disguise that by 
concealing their ownership.- 


| THE GAS Lobby’s propaganda 


‘that exemption of only the produc- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


—_— 


FOUR YEARS AGO on June 4 I was ia Washington—in the press room of the Su- 
preme Court, to be exact—and was one of the first reporters to receive a copy of the Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the conviction of Eugene Dennis and the other Com- 


munist leaders who figured in the, 
ler” can the First Amendment free-| 
> doms be limited, Vinson insisted| to these defendants,” said Frank- 
that case of Dennis and his com-| 
rades could not be separated from) 
“the inflammable nature of world 
. the touch-and-go) 
that ‘the Communist movement was 


first Smith Act trial. 

The other day, in “observing” | 
this grim anniversary, I got out my, 
copy of this decision and re-examin-| 
ed it. 

The majority opinion written by} 
the late Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 
was shocking four years ago for! 
its callous undermining of the First) 
Amendment guarantees of free 
speech, free press, and free politi 
cal association. But it is even more 
shocking now in the light of all 
that has transpired. 

For the majority decision relied 
heavily on the existence of war 
clouds to justify its dismissal of the 
fundamental freedoms protected by | 
the First Amendment. 

* 

DISCUSSING the historical past 
decisions of the court upholding the 
First Amendment, Vinson slough- 
ed them off with this phrase: “They 
(the former justices) were not con- 
fronted with any situation compar- 
able to the instant one—the de- 
velopment of an apparatus designed | 
and dedicated to the overthrow of 
the government, in the context o 
world crisis after crisis.” 

_ With one eye, at the. traditional 


ity ete 
Holmes dictum that only in the con-} “There are. other reliable; data I 


text of a "clear and present dang- 


-—— Ca 


conditions 
nature of our relations with coun- 
tries with whom petitioners were 
in the very least ideologically at- 
tuned.” 

While Justice Frankfurter in a 
concurring opinion was critical of) 
this-sort of self-justification, he per-| 
formed his own. He elected to justi- 
fy adoption by Congress of the 
Smith Act and its application 
against the 11 on such grounds as 


this: | 


“We may take judicial notice 
that the Communist doctrines 
which these defendants have con- 


cendancy in powerful nations who 
cannot be acquitted of unfriendli- 
ness to the institutions of our coun- 
try.” 

Congress was amply justified, he 
said, in concluding that recruitment 
of additional members to the Com- 
‘munist Party would “create a sub- 
stantial danger to national secur- 


' 
; 


age directly (or indirectly! R.F.H.) 


furter. “But a Canadian Royal 
Commission appointed in 1946 to 
investigate espionage reported that 
it was ‘overwhelmingly established’ 


the principal basis within which 
the espionage network was recruit- 
ed’.” 

FRANKFURTER then went on 
to say that Dr. Klaus Fuchis, “the 
most notorious spy in recent his- 
tory was led into the service of the 
Soviet Union through Communist 
indoctrination.” : 

These assertions which Frank- 
furter held to be “common know!l- 
edge” were On the contrary com-- 
mon prejudices held by uncritical 
readers of newspaper headlines and 


>. > , 4 . . 
: . 1 ave long since been disproved. 
spired to advocate are in the as-| have long | 


The bland assertion of the Ca- 


‘nadian Royal Commission that the 


Communist movement provided 
spies was refuted a year later when 
the famous Canadian “spy cases 
came to trial. As pointed out in. 
William A. Reuben’s_ excellent 
book, The Atom Spy. Hoax, six of 
the 13 labeled as Soviet spies and 
Communists by the Royal Com- 


. »”? 
. 


tracing acts of sabotage or espion- 


/mission were acquitted » by the 
(Continued on Page 10), 
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Biklyn Parents Work to Halt Juvenile Crime 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


RIFLE SHOTS rang-out one night last week, just as members of a Brooklyn com-} Ba f + ti 
munity group which had met to consider problems of youth were leaving for their rs 0 $ ima P fan S 
homes. Just a short distance away from their gathering, in the neighborhood of Greene 
and Throop Avenues a teen-ager,” ey a onne 
had been shot to death, presum-| Youth Board, the youth division of will go from the area. To aid this. } ion or 0 or 
project a theatre party was con- 


ably by other boys of his age. ithe police department, and — ae ee “all 
Among the crowd that gathered ‘We want to get the help of all of| ducted to raise funds for a socia By MICHAEL SINGER 


at the spot where sixteen-year-old them.” worker, when the Lafayette Com- ' | 
Fred Warren was killed that night} THE NEIGHBORHOOD Coun-|munity Center was unable to THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE was commended last 
was an officer of the Neighborhood * 2 one: assistance — the wey i 2 = week by youth guidance leaders, parents and social work- 
Council for Youth Problems, Paul | Latayette ommunity enter, e Louncil Is encouragmg ¢ rs for qa “neianty” ' , 

Gibson, jr.. a lawyer, who had which has headquarters in PS 25) formation of. block councils, The i aie ere * a. regs A —— outlined by Deputy 
only recently helped defend the|at Lafayette and Sumner Avenues. |immediate area where the teen- ss cel sntesinihie “Mali crete A]. | that iste: dune: bn otteeee ef 
youth in court on a minor charge.|The community center, staffed by age gangs flourish—the Tiny Tims, _ h pra ore ct b Poe Vieivedt tunes oe sedew-ald aa» lg 

a almost |the Board of Education, has an/El Quintos and Chaplains—is com-| 5, - year sek y 2 ofl , posed a meagre sum at $1] 90D to 
a replica ofthe events that had led | posed of Puerto Rican, Jewish and | an barron sas for aia the Board a Education le 
to the formation’ of the Neighbor-| Negro families. Through the coun-|P® - 1 b Nic ey Mareameies oe : 

Lend C A ines than a vear avo | : cils, they: come to know and See. eee ee eet ta ) : 

} OunCH Jess than a year ago, | i leet cock othe lar initial appropriation to provide} However, the overall funds al- 

and an — reminder that a er Re ake | Psychiatric, recreational and rem-' located to Williamsburg will be 

arrests and punis ements ate not _ _ ed © . : me ‘| edial reading programs for the $220,285 for additional services in 

the cure-all tor yu enile eTrime. 6 " hock end Wy are ma ), Youth in “critical” areas represent-| the existing public community 
* SEE | an «6& major compliance by the agencies. 

JUST “¢ sem s % - power megane big ctanmle, Wagner Administration to de- we me regen which 
ne yout Pesta — », Was ‘asa eenn't tenis tk tiie: a pe; mands for coping with this issue. | receiv a s to rg on delin- 
ied as a victim 1in teen-age gan + ge ; ; meer weet on . uency ropiem Was ort sreene, 

ese RE a RD ee tne Eatin child's racial group, for example.” | Epstein, commenting on the ae 644 540 wilt he snent: i 
war | a le cated "gre: te Board's action, again lashed out al. oe Ay wane . 
a ial oe 2 geal ia SCHOOL CHILDREN in the those who propose “whiplashing” Peer “ap sta eon tape: _ 
oungsters in at ang. Anxi- | Su , ne |. RA : es a workers, two treatment centers, 
te: ner met with social work-| | neighborhood are already benefit-/2"¢ , ae —_ ee | wo group work contracts and sup- 

a ka th oe Meets Com-| = ‘ting from the program of vouth teen-agers who get mto trouble. | : pe 
ers in the nearby ayette Com- after-school progtam for young/""8 | i, . ee . ies ties licted plemental aid to the Board of 
munity Center to take some action,' children and night-time vouth and 2ctivity. Softball] teams are form- ne of the communities: isted | education Circibieniie: Cautias 
to find out what could be done in adult activities as well. | ing; there are outings planned— as a special area for city aid was. ea 
the area to curb juvenile delin-| C ] ee ee es. and a clinic for problems of chil-| Williamsburg. THE NEARLY $1,000,000 bud- 
quency and youth crime. ae 5 —_ ) ? Spe dren is conducted at the Commu- * ) 'get against delinquency along the 

pecially unfortunate that the cen- nity Center. | JHERE, the Board outlined a Jjnec suggested by Deputy Mayor 


Since then a _ neighborhood 4 
group has been meeting and dis-|'€T 1s about to close its “ene A schoolboy, whose parents take “geographically small section”; Epstein cited three areas of high- 
cussing, planning activities in many program for the summer. “This is part in the Neighborhood Council, !north of upper Williamsburg but! est teen-age problems: Chelsea in 
Neighborhood just the time we need it most.|Was enthusiastic about its pos-|“adjacent to it” to meet the “sharp| Manhattan, West New Brighton 
¢ | Sibilities. The children, he said,'outbreak of delinquency during! in Staten Island and the Long Is- 
they call themselves, represents a aia | 1] __|have talked much about the teen- the past year.” It recommended | (Continued on Page 15) 
people from all groups in the com- ,“S4mate — to predator pout getting age gang battles. | 
munity—and is still growing. ‘money to keep it open. What use| “we know who the kids are in| 
“We do not _believe we have 'is it to try to fight juvenile delin-|the gangs,” he said. “We're friends W VN@ : 
found all the answers,” one mem- qunecy when you close down the! with some of them but most of Us | EKEKLY 4 TEBOOK 
ber said.“We believe that no child dea ce .” ‘don't like the gangs, and not many , 
centers, and cut the staff?” one Gangs, an y By TRONG 
is born bad, and that with the | | hed) | kids in school belong to them.” | AUGUSTA STRO 
proper guidance and enough re-\“ * | “If the kids .had something: action on mortgage bias 
creational facilities, we -can do Oe ee! oh Se 
, 4 ; OTHER ACTIVITIES iil more to do, and lf thei mothers 
something about juvenile delin- | } , | anyhad enough money to stay home OFFICIAL attention = date for the term of one of 
quency. | 3 Plans of the Council were out: ' with them, they wouldn't be in| seems to have finally turned SCAD's (State Committee 
Chere anc =6many committees Jined in a community newsletter./the gangs,” he believes. He told to an area in which much Against Discrimination) com- 
and organizations who are con-'¢)¢ project is sending children to of the tendency in the neighbor- q if SRE" missioners. The appointment Is 
spade wor as aireacgy ito be made by Gov. Harriman, 


cerned about juvenile delinquency. |. te ie ‘hood for the children to divide 
We want to get the help of all ot [tree camps with the cooperation of mto groups along racial lines— been done by volunteer or- = and is especially important this 


them—the churches are doing ci’ywide agencies — they estimate which he thinks the teams and| gamizations. Attorney General year since the agency now has 
some things; there is the Cityithat almost a thousand children! activities planned by the Neigh-| Jacob K. Javits says he has ask- the additional power to do 
borhood Council are changing. ed SCAD to look into the denial something about bias in housing 
! of loans and mortgage credit to —the root of many other evils. 
| Negro home owners and busi- AT A PUBLIC meeting in 
fa lie in the schools. “The teachers} 2¢Ssmen.... This will be done, New York recently, attended by 
| ! ) shouldn't hit the children and} be proposes, not by SCAD di- many parents, teachers, and 

) 

‘ 

} 


directions. The 
a =. 7 = y " aw . 
Council on Youth Problems, as aE Ee RE eS 


| Like older pepole, he felt that 
one source of the problem might 


knock them around. They should rectly, but through a citizens’ community leaders, a mother 
be kind, like’ Mr. Fleming.” committee appointed for that’ madea moving plea. She hoped, 
* | purpose, and working with she said, for schools which 
HE REFERRED, I learned, to) SCAD. would give all children opportu- 
| SF. : the head of the Lafayette Commu- The move is in answer to nity to benefit from contact with 
: : | inity Center at PS 25 which has| pressure from many housing and — the various racial and national 
been open to teen-agers and their! civic organizations, which have groups who make up this city. 
clubs for recretaion and parties.| worked with the Harlem Mort- She regretted that her child had 
Parents in the area, it turned out,| gage and Improvement Council never had the opportunity of 
agree with what he said. to protest the banks’ bias. Com- _ being taught by a Negro teach- 
For public recreation centers, Plaints were lodged months ago er. 
are hard to find in this area, from| 20t only with Javits, but with A careful survey by the 
Fulton St. to Myrtle Ave., and} Gov. Harriman, and the State Teachers’ Unien gives the fig- 
Superintendent of Banks. ... ures to show that the moth- 
Behind the cenial of loans, lurks —_er’s complaint had a basis in 
the larger problems of keeping fact . . . only three out of every 
‘community centers run by the city; the ghetto area ‘a slum area; the hundred teachers are Negroes, 
shave been cut and a nearby cen- proble m of continued over- and these are assigned to most- 
iter at PS 54, Nostrand Ave and crowding in apartments and ly segregated schools. 
|Hart St., closed completely this| Tooming houses; and the inevit- In any event, tne mother's 
Spring. able rent gouges. | pleas had some efiect, and the 
Council members, however, are Another demand of the inter- school will add a lone Negro 
not discouraged by the recent press| Sted groups is for the appoint- teacher to its staff in the fall. 
reports of apparent flare - up of| ment of a Negro member to the The problem is another one now 
juvenile crime in the area. They| State Banking Commission by being considered by PTA’s and 
have invited Brooklyn NAACP} Gov. Harriman. local organizations which, are 
president Norman Johnson‘to speak * making studies and plans for 
at one of their meetings. Johnson BROOKLYN schools are be- carrying out desegregation in 
is lawyer for William Holley, one ing studied in a series of articles ity schools. 
of the neighborhood teen - agers, ath * 
awaiting trial for the teen-gang| “PP©@™™s m the N. Y. Age (a A SUGGESTION for “must” 
ma a 7m cccsece | Staying of pmagrar eh r weekly) on “Desegregation and reading ~is the booklet just out, 
P ve : eh aaa epg They have asked at the Budget} the public schools,” we “The Year of Great Decision,” 
oS Get 3a hearing for a public swimming pool] what is being done by civic a annual report of the NAACP, 
in the area—there is none now;| community organizations. The detailing activities during the 


Year Sentences; Ceurt Grants Bail |{: athletic field; for more} author is co-chairman of the lo- 46th year of its existence. Its. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The nine Philadelphia Smith Act defend- |COMmunity centers. cal NAACP committee on edu- scope covers in full the Supreme 


ants were releaséd last week on bail when a panel of the Third Cir- “Our work is slow—but it helps,”| cation. Court decision and resulting ef- 
cuit Court of Appeals overruled an order of the lower court deny- | 2 member said—and that seems to * forts to secure its enforcement 
ing them bail. The circuit court panel includes Chief Judge Biggs, |be the way the Neighborhood} VICE - PRESIDENT Nixon thus far: a wide variety of civil 
Judge Kalodner, and Judge William Hastie, who wrote the dissent- Council of Youth Problems feels.|\ speaks in Harlem this weekend rights struggles; a summary of - 
ing opinion two weeks ago in the Pittsburgh Smith Act trial. at the Global News —e te cases.involving suits on discrim- 

, Earlier Judge J. Cullen Ganey pronounced sentences in the , conference in the Hotel. There- ination in housing; recreation, 
Philadelphia trial which ended last August. He levied three years , ae ft ;, sa. He was to deliver the main transportation. Particularly in- 
~ David Davis, Thomas Nabried, Joseph Roberts, and Joseph ; . address $n Friday, Conference teresting is the report on rela- 

— ee levied two-years each against Walter Lowenfels, Sher- | uw sions on Sa y; geared ts tions with the organized labor 
man ae — —— Kilonsky, Irving Katz and Benjamin Weiss. ) epr0 participation in the world movement—and its indicatfon of 

; endants filed notice of. appeal and the bail decision of the | Of business are open to the pub- the growth of widespread trade 
oR court virtually assures that this. court will reyiew the con; |. ti _ lie. oi | : A union -appprt for civil; rights: 
by ; nf | 24. ¥ epee | 2 28° . . bi .+ ¥ ‘ The book t is 25 cents at 
peeceds diane tibee SRST ES MEE RE aE EET eh pees o teehee sat ehebetiebres pene Moe ne ea oe ee syises ved cesteee tees orices. ——am Cl JUNE. 36 is. th e* expiration | NAACP offices. it opeamamaes fee ‘. , 


from Bedford Avenue to Broad- 
way, where the Neighborhood 
Council functions. The staffs of! 


; Rosenberg Witness Found L 
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WHAT AMERICANS EXPECT — 


OUR CORRESPONDENT describes the “atmosphere 
of easing tension” at the UN anniversary meeting. He tells 
how festive San Francisco is with “the evidence that the 
ice of the cold war is cracking.” 

The impact of these welcome changes was dramati- 
cally shown in the 14 to 0 vote of the Senate Foreign Re- | 
lations Committee against Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

The wild man from Wisconsin had introduced a reso- 
lution instructing Eisenhower to press for the overthrow | 
of the East European regimes at the Big Four meeting. | 
But even McCarthy's buddy, Sen. William Knowland, saw | 
the handwriting on the wall and voted against McCarthy's | 
resolution. | 

- But if McCarthy's aim of openly blowing up peace- 
ful international negotiations is discredited there are many | 
more subtle obstacles to ending the cold war. And let there | 
be no mistake about it—the issue at San Francisco and at | 
the Geneva Big Four meeting is ending the cold war and 
replacing it with peaceful competition between the capi- 
talist and socialist countries. This means not just an ab- 
sence of war. As India’s prime minister Nehru put it, it | 
means an active policy of friendship, cultural exchange, 
mutually beneficial trade. 

BUT THE big business press and the airwaves have 
been filled with warnings and cautions to the American 
people. It started with President Eisenhowers statement 
that we shouldn't have “fatuous expectations’ about end- 
ing the cold war. It included Secretary of State Dulles 
dash of cold water—that the Big Four can only “identify” 
tensions, it can't see them. And now Winston Churchill 

urges a “cautious” approach and warns against great ex- 
pectations. 

The most revealing admission about this attitude is 
made in yesterday's (June 22) N. Y. Times by the chief of | 
its Washington bureau, James Reston, now in San Francisco. | 
He interviews unnamed high American officials who are 
getting more and more worried because the American peo- | 
ple expect so much from the Geneva meeting. And then 
he quotes one of these officials: 

“You cannot expect to do much in four days. It would 
be a terrible reflection on us if we could wipe away many | 
problems that have troubled the world for a decade. Be- | 
cause if this were possible the people wouid probably ask | 
why it was not done before.” : 

SO THAT'S IT. The people may see that the emper- | 
or has been naked all along. The people will indeed ask | 
that very question: 

WHY WAS IT NOT DONE BEFORE? 

And then the people will see what a cruel and terrible 
hoax was started by the Truman Administration and con- 
tinued by the Eisenhower Administration. It is the hoax 
of a so-called external menace. It is the hoax of an “inter- 
national communist conspiracy. It is the hoax of inevit- 
able and imminent war. 

The people will ask with justice why we had to wait 
so long for a top level Big Four meeting? The same James 
Reston asked Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin on Christmas 
eve of 1952 if he would be willing to meet with President 
Eisenhower. Stalin said yes. But Reston never did tell the 
American people why Eisenhower refused. 

A year before that, the very same Reston of the Times 

_ revealed that the Soviet government had invited Charles 
Wilson over to talk about ending the cold war, abouit trade 
and peace and friendship. And Reston reported that the — 
Soviet representatives guaranteed Wilson a personal meet- 

ing. with Stalin. But the State Department vetoed the trip. 

During the Berlin air lift crisis, U. S. representative 
Jessup sat down with Soviet representative Malik, and 


settled that question peacefully. But the bigger story is that 
Malik proposed discussing and solving ALL outstanding issues. 
The bid was not accepted. ! 

So we say all power to the American people who 
do indeed have such great expectations and demands from the states- 
men. It is what took place at the base which made possible what is 
happening at the summit. The people of the whole world wanted 
peace, spoke for peace, organized for peace. 

But the job is far from done. The prophets of gloom and doom 
must be confounded. Problems like the Formosa Straits crisis can 
be settled too by negotiations—with China. The German question 
must be settled and the danger of German militarism averted by a 
Rucishendsender’ty system in which we. participate. 

The people want the burdens af armaments lifted arid the 
threat of nuclear destruction removed: forever. The basis for agree- 
ment on these and all knotty problems can be reached at the Geneva 
meeting—if both sides approach that meeting with a mutual desire 
to ease tensions and, as Adlai Stevenson has admonished the Eisen- 


hower ‘Administration, by give and take on BOTH sides, + 
= c.. ; fal dno sj 7 
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~ Gold’s dossier. 
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BY VIRTUE of a jurys 
action Harry Gold, sed- 
ulously groomed by the 


FBI for nine months prior 


‘to the Rosenberg - Sobell 


a . ? 
tsial to perform as America’s 
fst confessed “atom spy,’ now 
stands as a discredited inform- 


er-witness. 


' The federal court jury in 
Dayton, O., which June 18 re- 
turned a verdict of innocent in 


the perjury trial of Benjamin 


Smilg, former aviation engineer, 
refused to believe Gold's testi- 
mony he had tried to recruit 


| Smilg as a spy in 1938-39. 


'Thus Smilg, who was indict- 
ed in Nov. 21, 1952, on a charge 
of having lied -to an Air Force 
loyalty board in 1950 and 1951, 
when he said he did not know 
Gold was a “Soviet spy,” walk- 


‘ed out of court a freeman. 


And Gold was headed back 
for Lewisburg penitentiary, his 
ego and aplomb considerably 
deflated. 

* 

ACCORDING to the Com- 
to Secure Justice for 
Morton Sobell in the Rosen- 
berg Case, Gold was cross-ex- 
amined by Smilg’s attorney, 
William Hopkins, on Gold's 
record of lying shown in John 
Wexley's new book, “The Judg- 
ment of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg.” 


In the — trial of Abraham 
Brothman, who had an engin- 
eering laboratory on Long Is- 
land, Harry Gold made his de- 
informer-witness in 
1950. Although the press had 
had a field day in building up 
the trial as an espionage trial, 
U.S. Atiorney Irving Saypol in 
summing up the case admitted 
espionage was not involved, it 
was a charge of conspiracy to 
obstruct justice. (See “The Atom 
Spy Hoax,” by William Reuben). 

Just why or for what Broth- 
man was convicted is not clear, 
as Reuben convincingly shows, 


except to introduce what Judge 


Kaufman alluded to as “the 
background of — espionage.” 
Brothman was alleged to have 
influenced Gold to make false 
statements to a gratid jury in 
1947, although Gold admitted 
on the witness stand that Broth- 
man knew nothing of his newly 
confessed “atomic espionage.” 

According to Reuben, it was 
Brothman who when questioned 
by FBI agents in May, 1947, 
as a result of having been named 
by Elizabeth Bentley as a “con- 
tact” in her alleged “spy rings,” 
told the FBI about Gold, and 
Brothman’s legitimate dealings 
with him when Brothman’s 
firm was trying to get business 
from Amtorg. Both Brothman 
and Gold were questioned by the 
grand jury which later in 1947 
began its long delvings into the 
Bentley myths. Notably it re- 
turned no true bills. 

On the stand in the Broth- 
man trial Gold admitted, Reus 
ben brought out, that the men 
he had called his “Soviet su- 
periors’ were officials of Amtorg 
Trading Corp., official Russian 
agency openly going out on the 
market to buy materials. 


* 


FROM FUCHS.” 


ying by Jury 


tiny item it virtually buried 
June 19, 1955, when the Day- 
ton jury refused to believe Gold, 
yayed up Gold’s arrest on page 
one with this headline: 

* 
.“PHILADELPHIAN SEIZED 
AS SPY ON BASIS OF DATA 
The deck 
read: “FBI Questioning of Atom 
Expert in British Prison Brings 
About Arrest.” The story quoted 
J. Edgar Hoover and Attorney 
General McGrath as announc- 
ing Gold was arrested on ‘es- 
pionage charges based on in- 
formation supplied by Dr. 


~- 


| SWEAR THAT 1 KNOW ABSOLUTELY NoTiWNG MBOUT THE CASE. 


Judge Kaufman and Prosecu- 
tors Saypol’ and Cohn knew all 
the damaging facts about him 
brought out in the Brothman 


 trial—but they never got to the 


jury in the Rosenberg trial. 
Such was the imtimidation and 
witchhunt atmosphere’ within 
that courtroom, as well as with- 
out, in March of 1951, that de- 
fense attorneys did not even 
cross-examine Gold. 


The Dayton jury’s reaction to 
Gold's fingering of Smilg 
is similar to the _ Fed- 
eral Court’s branding of Ex- 


(Continued on Page 13). 


‘DAD THAT | WILL DO MY BEST To TRAME THE DEFENDANT" 
THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS: 

® Italians Topple Scelba 

© 2,008 at World Assembly 


THE CRISIS of the Scelba 


government in Italy (foretold in 


~ this newspaper June 5), was 


THUS all that was needed 


when the FBI was conducting 
its “great search” and _ nation- 
wide “manhunt” for . British 
“spy Klaus Fuchs’ American 
accomplice, was to turn to 
Whatever was 
done, Wexley points out, the 


-fact remains that Fuchs did not 


name Gold, and at first failed 
to identify his photo. Not until 
three days after FBI agents be- 
gan interviewing Gold in Phil- 
adelphia, Wexley brought out, 
as shown in a debate in the 


House of Commons, did FBI 


agents have access to Fuchs. 
But the New York Ti 


May 24, 1950, in contrast, tH : ; 
? "Ea, i, : 


« rye Rar © 
-— 
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precipitated “by withdrawal ot 
support by his own Christian 
Democratic Party. The ruling 
party of Italy is split between a 
right wing which wants unitv 
with the neo-fascists and a left 
wing which wants labor to be 
brought back to the government. 
* 


WHILE PERON was back in 
the news and at his desk it ap- 
peared that Argentina was more 
in grip of an_ ultra-rightwing 
military dictatorship than under 
Peron’s right wing dictatorship. 
Gen. Lucero loomed as_ the 
“big” man. 


EINDIA’S PRIME MINISTER 
Nehru and Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin both appealed for peace- 
ful coexistence and easing of 
world tensions through negotia- 
tions at the Big Four meeting 
and through the United Nations. 
They gave strong joint support 
to the seating of China in UN. 

* 


REPRESENTATIVES _ from 
more than 70 countries were in 
Helsinki for the World Peace 
Assembly. The delegates agreed 
not to seek to put over resolu- 
tions. by majority vote, but to 
get the widest exchange of 
views and agreement to spur 
the present relaxation of world 
tensions. It was noted that the 
peace movement was in great 
part responsible for the thawing 
of the cold war and that con- 
tinued pressure would be need- 
ed to block those standing in the 
way of ending the whole cold 


war. 
* 


THE SOCIAL Democrats and 


‘Kase ‘some of ’‘Adenaeér’s ‘‘own 


—™ « 3) ° Ae 
" fe 


supporters are Opposing meas- 
‘ures to implement the decision 
to raise a West German army. 
The West German trade unions 
and Social Democrats have 
criticized Adenauer for laving 
down “conditions” about nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. 
y. 

A GALA BANQUET was 
given by Soviet sport authorities 
for the American weight-lifting 
team which did so well in com- 
petition with the Soviet. team. 
Robert Hoffman, manager of 
the American team said: “The 
Soviets have their own economic 
and political system and we 
have ours. But we won't argue 
with them—they can have their 
system if they want it.” 

* f 

A BROOKLYN Chevrolet 
dealer has received a U.S. ‘gov- 
ernment permit to sell 500 
Chevrolets to Bulgaria. The east 
European peoples democracics 
have long been willing to make 
substantial purchases of Ameri- 
can cars and many other items 
but Washington has embargoed 


such trade. 
* 


NATIONALIST demonstra- 
tiens and local uprisings con- 
tinued in French Morocco where 
the demand for self rule is ris- 
ing. The French changed their 
resident general and have sent 
more troops in an effert to main- 
tain their African colony which 
is also a major U.S. airbase. 

* 

SOVIET Foreign Minister 
Molotov will be interviewed on 
TV by U.S. newsmen on CBS 
program “Face the” Nation 
Sunday, June 26 from 4:30 to 
5:00 p.m. Eastern Daylight 


Time. tha 
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LETTER FORM INDONESIA 


On the Land Which [ERE 


By RALPH PARKER 


BALI, Indonesia (By Mail). 


| EVEN HERE on beautiful Bali the forces that are 
shaping modern Asia may be seen at work. Bali, too, has 
its problems of land hunger and urban housing shortage. 
Unnoticed by the wealthy tourist, 


jn the Dutch-owned luxury hotels 
a grim struggle against disease is 
being fought. 

To problems that are common 
to most of Indonesia a specific one 
must be added. How is the unique 
beauty of this sanctuary of Hindu- 
Balinese culture to be preserved 
during the process of attaining 
those living standards for which 
this: as much as any part of Asia 
is clamoring? 

I was brought squarely. up 
against this local problem on a 
visit to central Bali. Our destina- 
tion was the hamlet of Tebong- 
kang where the peasants had re- 
cently won the right to share the 
rice crop with the landowner on 
a fifty-fifty basis. (Previously they 
who worked the land received only 
a quarter of the crop). 

We asked _ for 
among the men and women we 
found decorating a roadside 
temple in preparation for a: feast 
in connection with the ritual of 
rice-planting. They directed us 
across the paddy fields to a clump 
of enormous banyan trees under 
which we saw a few dwellings with 
thatched roofs. On the edge of the 
hamlet stood a rickety booth shel- 
tering half-a-dozen all-but-naked 
women one of whom was in charge 


_.Of the lemonade and the bananas. 
* 


about five-and-thirty with a lean, 
alert, deep brown face. We learn- 


ed that he had been elected to his in Tebongkang a vestige of feud- 
responsible though unpaid posi- | alism passively awaiting its end. 
tion in the community of 800 fam-| 1 hough Made Kidul cannot affaxd 
ilies immediately after he was re-| the cotton singlet his only son 
leased from a Dutch prison in}needs to wear if he is to go to 


1948. 


“We chose him among four can- 


didates because he is a patriot,” | @gainst the Dutch have given him 
another man told us. Made Kidul,4 shrewd political sense. 


calls the heads of the village kam- 


pongs together each; month andjhundred in the village who are lit- 
settles with them all “questions af-|erate, though not one of them 
fecting the life of the community|owns a book. I found the villagers 
including the irrigation of the land|of Tebongkang able to discuss the 


and the care of the temple. 
“Who owns this land?” I asked. 


“Most of it belongs. to the Su-!ple’s China “Bandung’s aims are 
kowati family,” said the headman.| good,” said Made Kidul, adding 
“How much do you pay the}wrily: “But we don’t know what 
het 


Jandowner?” 
“We pay him no money but we 


| 


‘The headman said they asked 
only one-twentieth of a hectare 


Tebongkang| 


SOON the headman, Made Ki- dred yards distant the cars of well- 


dul, was brought to us. He Jooked| 


work his land unpaid.” 

“How did it happen that this 
land belongs to the Sukowati 
family?” I asked 

Made Aidul smiled. “The rajahs 
captured the land from_ other. 
rajahs. But it is not a good thing 
that the land belongs to a rajah. 
There is a dispute. After the war 
some land was divided among us. 
Now the government is trying to 
take it away from us.” : 


The peasants of Tebongkang 
are not setting their demands ~~ 
or 


each (about one-eighth of an aere) 


“We do not expect to be able to 
live on what we grow. We have to 
work in the coffee plantations or 
in the towns. But we want to own 
a little Jand and not have to 
work in the landlord’s fields for 


nothing.” 
* 


AS THE HEADMAN told his 
story of the villagers’ struggle for 
existence at a time when the cost 
of manufactured articles is rising 
faster than the wages for seasonal 
labor, as he spoke of “the whole 
village calling for land” and of 
aspirations that at this stage went 
no further than being assured of 
tomorrows bowl of rice, it was 
difficult to realize that a few hun- 


to-do tourists were streaming to a 
comfortable mountain resort, 


Yet it would be a mistake to see 


school, he himself can read and 
write and his years of struggle 


Nor is he alone: there are two 


Asian-Afro Conference, to appre- 
ciate the presence there of Peo- 


ll come of it.” 
We found the rajah in a mag-| 


> 
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Nehru Tour Greeted as Peace Aid 


India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has been making a triumphant tour of the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Here Nehru is shown when he was greeted at the Prague airport 
by Ciliam Siroky, prime minister of Czechslovakia. In the Soviet Union Nehru and Premier Bulganin 
agreed on the five point program of co-existence worked out by China’s premier Chou En-lai and 


Nehru. 


Nehru also strengthened the cooperation of his government and the Soviet Union in their 


joint efforts to end the crisis m the Straits of Formosa and ease Far Eastern tensions. Tens of thousands 
of Czech and Soviet citizens poured into the streets to give Nehru a hearty. welcome. In the center is 


nificent apartment with glided 
carved pillars and a roof painted 
with traditional frescoes. In the 
courtyard a 35-piece orchestra ol 
Balinese instruments was practis- 
ing for a concert to be given in 
honor of the guests from the Band- 
ung Conference. A_ well-known 
Dutch painter was discussing with 
the rajah the completion of a mu- 
seum of modern Balinese painting 
that is under construetion nearby. 
o 

THIS representative of the Su- 
kowati family is a patron of the 
arts; he offers the food grown for 
him by the peasants to any visitor 


to Bali who calls at the palace; 
kind-hearted. 


generous, he lives 
without pomp in full view of the 
village. 

And there is no escaping the 
fact that a policy of real Jand re- 
form and social justice for the 
peasants of Bali would make it 
impossible for this patron of the 
arts to continue his work in a pri- 
vate capacity. 

Such is the dilemma that the 
culture of Bali faces. Fortunately 
there are leading citizens of Bali 
who realize that the state will 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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HAVANA. 
THE CUBAN Popular Socialist 


thousands of copies of a leaflet 
expressing solidarity with the vic- 
tims of the Smith Act in the U. S. 

This expression of friendship and 
‘support in the battle for democratic 
rights is particularly heartwarming 
in view of the fact that the Popu- 
lar Socialist Party is itself a victim 
of persecution by the tyrannous 
Batiste government. 

The P.S.P. has been declared il- 
legal but continues to function with 
the greatest energy and resource- 
fulness. 

The leaflet describes Elizabeth 
‘Gurley Flynn's 45 years of struggle 
‘in defense of civil rights and the 
30 years of distinguished service 
of - Alexander Trachtenberg in 
bringing to the American people 
the books of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. It tells of Pettis Perry, 
V. J. Jerome, Alexander Bittleman, 
‘Eugene Dennis, Williamson and 
Stachel and talks of Benjamin 


Party (Communist) is distributing} 


Leaflet of Cuban Communists 
Hails Our Smith Act Victims 


especially the working class, to 


protest. 


Stressing that “anti-Communist” 
movements always inflict grave 
damage to every segment of democ- 
racy it points out: 

“The Cuban people have a di- 
rect interest in the fight against 
fascist measures in the U. S. This 
is not simply a case of elementary 
human and democratic solidarity. 
Our own destiny is involved. Each 
new reactionary step taken by the 
U. S. signifies an advance toward 
war—a war that for us could mean 
destruction and death. 

“Every reactionary measure 
taken against the American people 
strengthens the great monopolies 


who exploit Cuba and Latin Amer- 


ica. The loss of democratic liber- 
ties in North America would con- 
solidate Washington's support to 


'the tyrannies that oppress us. 


“That is why the Popular So- 


cialist Party calls on the Cuban peo- 
ple to express the most active soli- 
darity with the victims of terror. 


‘Davis, and asks the Cuban people, ‘in the U. S.” 


Strong Man Bussard ---Time’s Man of the Year 


The following was written by 
Jack Scott, for his column en- 
titled “Our Town’ in the con- 
servative Vancouver, Canada, 
daily, the Vancouver Sun. 

The following is an account 
of the imaginary South Amer- 
ican republic of Ambrosia, done 
after the manner of U. S. 
“Time” magazine's articles on 
such countries. iy 
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+ LIFE was good Jast week in 
| tiny, banana-growing Ambrosia 
| and for big, genial, toad-faced 
President Juan X (for nothing) 
Bussard the day began with the 
customary tour of his domain. 
As toiling peasants in the 
banana groves warmly cheered 
him on his way (some exhibiting 
crude, picturesque signs reading 
| “We Want Bread”), President 
| Bussard wheeled his gold-plated 
Mercedes-Benz through the lush 
countryside. Fifteen , thousand 
armed guards, their handsome 
uniforms agleam, lined the 
route, occasionally bayoneting 
over-zealous admirers of “The 
Boss.” | 
-. Well might strong man Bus- 
sard smile as he observed prog- 
ress On every side. In the capital 
itself) several - new | skyscrapers 
$i wa 4 Peay So 
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offered testimony to the com- 
bination of Ambrosian democ- 
racy and American know-how. 


Nearly completed was _ the 
giant new forty-story censors 
building to house his vigilant 
watchdogs of the nation’s press. 

Beyond it loomed the bulk of 
the new political prisoners’ 
building where 125,000 enemies 
of the state attest to President 
Bussard’s fearless war against 
subversives. , 

AFTER MANY a trial and 
personal sacrifice (he was forced 
to order the execution of his 
mother and four brothers in last 
years attempt to overthrow the 
government), Bussard had faqund 
himself at long last with a 
steady economy. 

New contracts with a U. S. 
banana company assured him 
not only of a wet gr 4 profit 
cut but had cleared the way 
for the loan of two squadrons 
of U. S. jet fighters to protect 
the country from invasion and 
internal squabbles. : 
A man of simple back-coun- 

tastes whose importation of 
. §. jazz bands and cham- 
agne baths are looked upon 

y his subjects as harmless per- 
sonal whims 


tr 
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rules little Ambrosia with a 
hard-fisted style of command 
that has earned him the respect 
of the considerable American 
colony. 

Her credo is apple pie simple. 

“We must give the people the 
government that is suited for 
them,” said he Jast week. “An 
election by vote in Ambrosia 
would lead to chaos and a vice 
tory for Moscow which has long 
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eyed our banana reserves with 
envy. There must be a leader 
unhampered by the need to win 
public support. We cannot af- 
ford that luxury in Ambrosia.” 


With the well equipped, well- 
paid army (the new officers’ 
mess has eleven swimming 
pools, four. polo fields and two 
eighteen-hole golf courses) Bus- 
sard is well prepared to put 
down the occasional revolt of 

afty-line unions in the banana 
fields, 

To do-gooders who protest 
that the banana workers are 
modestly paid (60 cents a day 
for a twelve-hour working day) 
“The Chief” has a characteristic 
reply: “The figures are mislead- 
ing, inspired by foreign agents, 
The workers are allowed to take 
home all the bananas they can 


”» a 
eat. a 
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AMBROSIA’s plans for the 
future are bold. Peasant-owned 
Jand is being quietly expropriat- 
ed for the extension of the U, S. 
banana company’s holdings on 
the sovhd business _ principle 
that without American capital 
and know-how the country’s 
economy could well falter. 


shrewd President | Bussards: 
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We 


aan 


are learning slowly, but steadily, 
the lessons of tree enterprise.” 


Socially life is -pleasant in 
Ambrosia. President Bussard’s 


friends and advisors, aided b 
new and generous laws which 
increase legitimate graft from 
30 to 78 percent, live in Juxuri- 
ous country homes, fly their air- 
planes, gossip at the new coun- 
try club on the capital's out- 
skirts, dine in splendid low-cut 
Dior gowns. Gobelin tapestries, 
Sevres vases and Tiffany clocks 
add sumptuous _ touches. 

Occasionally this select group 
is thinned by the quiet disap- 
pearance of one of “The Boss's” 
circle of advisors who has re- 
vealed ambitions for power. 

_ Says hard-headed cg ee 
President Bussard: ‘‘One ba 
banana can ruin the bunch.” 

In a world which often seems 
hostile to U.S. interests little 
Ambrosia stood last week as a 
shining example of a good 
neighbor who will go doWn the 
line. ! 

Said kindly John Foster Dul- 
les, last week awarded Ame 
brosia’s coveted Star-of Merits 
“We aren't worried about Ame 
brosia.” i. weg ti wee tvs 903) 
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On the Way 
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Pentagon 


Stars in 


Eisenhower’s Eyes 


YT IS WELL-KNOWN that 


the military brass honors pop- 
ular opinion by seeking to 
thwart it. That was the way of 
President Eisenhower with the 
desegregation provisos in the 
disguised Universal Military 
Training Bill. The President 
acting on the 
mistaken idea 
that mpthers 
were won to 
the idea of 
giving their 
sons over to 
the generals 
for eight years, 
showed mark- 
ed impatience 


with the idea Negro young mer. 


should ‘receive the same treat- 
ment as their white colleagues. 
Let us have the youth now, the 
President urged, and never 
mind those sociological frills. 
And while he was at it, he re- 
verted to his role as NATO com- 
mander when he thought that 
national defense had no connec- 
tion at all with jimcrow and 
civil rights. At least that is what 
he told a Senate Armed Service 
Committee hearing. 

At his press conference, where 
he attacked civil rights amend- 
ments, Eisenhower tried to 
make it appear that he was talk- 
ing for the majority of voters in 
urging quick passage of his re- 
serves bill—minus the anti-jim- 
crow provision. But he was op- 
posing—and opposed by—more 
than “Negro and civil rights 

roups. For his disguised UMT 
Bill, itself, has been the target of 
groups representing a majority 
of the people. And it is not 
stretching the imagination too 
far to surmise that many of 
those who will vote against the 
bill, ostensibly because of the 
civil rights amendment, will be 
answering the flood of demands 
against any kind of UMT bill, 
with or without amendments. 


So that the President was not 
much interested in placing the 
civil rights issue on its own 
merits as he claimed; he sought 
to take away from reluctant 
Congressmen excuses not to 
vote for the militarist measure. 
This is not to underestimate the 
pressure of the political racists; 
it is to show that the political 
‘pressure of the militarists upon 
Congress was forcing many con- 
gressmen to oppose the UMT 
bill for other than anti-militarist 


reasons. 
* 


REP. Adam Clayton Powell 


who sponsored the amendments | 


Lobbyists Cooking With Gas 


under attack by the ror were, 
responded to the Presidentia 
remarks with an exposure of the 
bill’s opposition. Rep. Powell 
listed: the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation, the Air Force Reserve 
Association, the Active Duty 
Reservists Association, the Air 
‘National Guard and the Nation- 
al Guard Association. 


In addition to these, the rec- 
_ord shows that all major church 
groups, the AFL and the CIO, 
as well as all peace and paci- 
fist groups, have opposed the 
bill. | 

To whom then was the Presi- 
dent listening when he made his 
intemperate statements? It is 
known that the Pentagon Brass 
is for the bill, for it is they who 
wrote it. And it was the same 
generals who were accused by 
some 'U. S. Senators of creating 
scares in order to influence con- 
gressional action on their re- 
quests. 

Powell reported on the floor 
of the House that ten organized 
veterans’ groups visited the 

asking him to speak 
out against civil rights amend- 
ments and for quick passage of » 
the straight UMT bill. It is 
known now that Sen. J. Stress 


ence upon the President in the 
matter. 


And then there was, of course, 
the shaeneful performance of 


the congressional “liberals”— 
Democrats and Rcpublicans— 
who joined the Dixiecrat chorus 
against civil rights amendments. 
Joined by some labor leaders, 
they did their wor for,/party 
and national “unity” (by ap- 
peasing the white supr@macists) 
anonymously. These latter were 
more interested in the social leg- 
islation having to do with school 
aid and housing, showing a 
willingness to keep the U. S. 
Constitution on ice in the unre- 
constructed areas of the country. 


* 


BUT THIS ARRAY of pres- 
Sure groups did not represent 
the people of the U. S. It did 
not represent the opinion of 
most southerners. For on the 
segregation issue, the southern 
Baptist Church has moved away 
from its old segregationist posi- 
tion, the Methodist Church, 
South and North, is in process 
of merger, liquidating more than 
a century of split on the Negro | 
question. And the southern 
Presbyterians have just resolved, 
over the stubbosn opposition of | 
that church’s Mississippi contin-— 
gent, to turn its b on segre- 
gation within its own ranks. 


A lot could be said, parenthe- | 
tically, about the fole played by | 
Rep. Powell in working for the 
passage of the President’s UMT 
bill—-even WITH civil rights 


amendments. For to me it is a’ | ! 
tration hospitals would be closed 


under the Hoover commis-| 


hard choice to make between 
segregated and non-segregated 
military regimentation. And I'd 
hate to see my son subjected to 
military brainwashing and dis- 
cipline for eight long years 
whether he was with a mixed 
or segregated group. But this is 
beside the point. 


* 


THE POINT of this piece is 
that Eisenhower not only de- 
serted the Constitution as it ap- 
plies to: Negro rights in attack- 
ing the civil rights amendments; 
he abdicated his role as Presi- 
dent of all the people and 
elected to serve the special in- 
terest pleaders, the minority of 
racist politicians, the generals 
and their hand-maidens, the 
heads of the old-line. veterans’ 


organizations. The mufti, in this 
case, scarcely conceals the stars. 
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By ERIK BERT 


of a number of federal agencies for 
lending money with welfare per- 
spectives in mind. 

In all ot these the Hoover com- 
mission sees, as do the bankers, a 
wonderful field for ruthless exploi- 
tation. The Hoover commission, in 
response to the bankers’ desires, 
has proposed that the federal gov- 
ernment get out of the eatin 
business and leave it as the private 
hunting ground of the bankers. 

One area of government lend- 
ing and subsidy was left untouched. 


As Rep. Holifield (D-Calif) noted, 
in dissenting from the report on 
lending agencies filed with Con- 


gress by the Hoover commission: 


“The hundreds of millions of dol- 


lars obtained by large companies 


as interest-free loans through the 
device of accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion gets no mention in this re- 
port. 

“The subsidies involved in the 


administration of government pro- 
grams which help home owners, 
farmers, small husiness men, vet- 


-erans, and others of modest means 
pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the subsidies that are 
‘doled out to big manufacturers, | 
‘publishing firms, ship operators, air- 
‘line companies, and the like.” 

‘The subsidies * ‘complained of in 
this report appears to be, in the 
main, those which ° bring wide- | 
spread benefits to the whole popu- 
lation.” | 

* | 

NINETEEN Veteran Adminis- 


down, 
sion 


though 


recommendations, 


there are 20,000 eligible vets wait- 


ing for hospital treatment. A vi- 
cious means tests would be insti- 


| 


tuted to compel every vet, if pos- 
sible, to pay for non-serice-con- 


nected hospitalization. Further- 
more, any indignant vet who re- 
ceived such non-service- -connect-| 
ed — would be pressed to 
pay for 
cancially, The Hooverites propose 
also that all vets with disabilities: 


‘rated at 30 percent or less should 
‘be screened again, 


to establish 
whether they are receiving too 
much compensation. 

In order to gain a wide base of 
support among small businessmen 
and manufacturers the Hoover 
group has proposed to wipe out. 
army post exchanges and military; 
lcommissaries, where service men, 
‘and retired service men have been 
getting “fringe” benefits in the .way 


j 


, if he got on his feet 


of lower prices. Also slated for de- 


(Second of Two Articles) 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


struction are some 1,000 bakeries, 
clothing: factories, dry -cleaning es- 
tablishments, meat cutting plants, 
and laundries, operated, for the 
‘most part, by the Defense Depart-. 
ment. 


The objections to the Hoover 
‘operation have been narrow in; 
scope for the most part. The vet- 
erans organizations have _ bitterly 
‘denounced its vet program, some 


‘farmer groups have lashed, the at- 


tack on REA, and the imminent an- 
nouncement of the TVA _ report 
has drawn deep rumblings of dis- 
sent. 

On the other hand, only two 
months ago, on April 26, Senator 
Estes Kefauver suggested that the 
life of the Hoover commission be 
extended to make a study of the 


| dispersal of defense industries. 
* 


A WIDER attack on the Hoover 


commission has focused on the role. 


‘it is playing. Rep. Holifield, as a 
member of the commission, has 
condemned it for entering the field 
of policy making, 
never authorized by Congress to 


do. 


In this same vein we Wright 
Patman (D-Tex) has declared that 


| rather 
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Ike's Creeping Hooverism 
Breaking into a Gallop 


WASHINGTON. 


DURING THE NEW DEAL days some: effort was made to keep down the cost 
of credit to fasmers, small home owners, small business men, reducing them from the 
usurious-levels at which the bankers had perched them. This involved the establishment 
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tions are all activities which right- 
fully belong to Congress and its 
committees, not to private enter- 
prise—paid tor by Congress—whose 
members have no responsibilities to 
any branch of the government. 


There have been some attempts 
to ascertain the political signifi- 
cance of the whole Hoover pro- 
gram. 

Rural Electrification magazine 
in its March, 1955, issue, described 
the Hoover report on REA: ~ 

“This report is one part of the 
emerging pattern here in Wash- 
ington, a pattern of big-business 
socialism or corporate collectiv- 
ism, or corporatism.” 

The program of the Eisenhower 
administration and of the Hoover 
commission it said, “all adds up to 
one thing’: 

“A drive by the great corpora- 
tions for complete domination of 
the American economy. They in- 
tend to encircle, swallow, or de- 
stroy every economic activity they 
do not presently own. And this is 
even more true of the big power 
companies and their allies than of 
any other group.” 


WRIGHT PATMAN, in a letter 
ito Hoover in February, complained 
that the commission had not se- 
lected a vice-chairman, as provided 
by the law under which it was 
created, thus leaving all the power 
in. Hoover's hands. From. this 
secondary issue he drew, 
however, some very serious con- 
clusions: | 

“I cannot help but believe that 
ithe forces in our country who 


| would like to lead us down a road 


_to a dictatorship in any form— —par- 
ticularly fascism — receive great 
comfort and satisfaction from any 
government official ignoring any 
law. - 

“I am sure,” he told Hoover, 
“that you remember that both Hit- 
ler and Mussolini started their re- 
spective fascist movements in Ger- 
many and Italy by ignoring laws, 
In a democracy, where office-hold- 


ne th /ers are servants of the people, this 
which it was 


should not happen.” 
The grabbing, the monopolizing, 
the welfare-slashing—these are the 


objectives of the Hoover-led group. 


These are fairly obvious once they 


the Hoover commission has con-| are separated from the hamburger 


stituted itself a fourth branch of 
‘the government, even encroaching 
on the jurisdiction of Congress. 


Its investigations, hearings, legis- commission 


lative proposals, policy enuncia- 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ers and gatherers, not. the este 
lines and distributors, would -affect 


consumes very little, if at all, was! Was 


also exposed as sheer fraud. 

As Labor, newspaper of the 
railroad brotherhoods, pointed out: 
“The bill would give the producing 
and gathering companies a free 
hand to hoist the prices they charge 
for gas they deliver to interstate 
pipelines. The latter would pass the 
price raises along to gas distribut- 
ing companies, which would pass 
the boost along to consumers. At 
each step of the chain an extra 
— nd be added to the price 
ike 

Even conservative estimates put 
the extra cost that would be put to 
consumers who cook and heat with 
natural gas as $200 million. About 
21 million families now use na- 
tural gas, with another four mil- 
lion using a mixture of natural and 
manufactured gas. However, the 
demand for natural gas has ‘been 
rising at ar _ rate and more and 
more areas throughout the country 
en er been switching to the natural 


rich in the crafts of stone-carving, 


‘ 


we@pway attempt becomes e 
Ore palpable when it is recall 


pr 
"he crude: sidtone of: this, latest 


“* » Tiedt. t' ee. sed aa 


that the GOP-controlled 1950 Con- 
gress pushed through a virtually 
identical bill. Countrywide protests 
aroused immediately and 
President Truman vetoed the meas- 
ure. 

If the facts of this latest move 


are brought to the people. the 


gouge can be stymied right in Con-, 
gress. If this doesn’t happen then,’ 
as Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- Tenn)| 
put it, the work of the President’s | § 
Cabinet Committee will tum out 
to be “bad medicine for consum-; 
ers. They had better get ready to 
pay more million on their gas bills.” 


a 


LETTER FROM INDONESIA 


(Continued from Page 10) 
have to’step in to protect the is- 
land’s culture, which is no less 


painting and silverware, than in 
the arts of dancing and music. 
The liberation of Indonesia has 
created something like a_ renais- 
sance in the arts and dance and 
orchestral societies that languished) | 
in the 1930's are today finding 


new support among the youth. 

Today you will find many young 
Balinese who, while struggling for 
the emancipation of women from 


feudalism; for the provision of 
higher Bducation facilitiéd’ on the 


for the liquidation of dis-}.. 


ease “and “literacy, attach great 
cont tli. ee ORAL ccadstirs 


- 


eo o« 


importance to the development of 
the island’s cultural tradition. They 
plan to encourage lovers of the 
arts, especially of dancing, to come 
'to Bali from all over the world. 


But as modern Asians _ they, 


know that before their en can 
be fulfilled, Made Kidu 


and his} 


‘publicity gags, and the splutter 
about waste, and the like. 

The political objectives of the 
are less obvious—es- 
pecially since it had _ bipartisan 
sponsorship, and has been blessed 
by Truman and Eisenhower—even 
though Hoover “left the White 
House as the most -discredited 
President in American history,” as 
the railroad unions’ paper, “Labor,” 
t it: 
id “Labor has said that the Hoov- 
er commission and the Eisenhower 
administration now seem not only 
to look alike but to think alike—to 
have the same policies and. the 
same philosophy of government.” 

* 


THE. POLITICAL ideology of 
the group could be set down—on 
the basis of the Hoover commis- 
sion reports— as consisting in thé 
following: | 

1.—Complete unconcern for thy 
welfaré of the people. There is no 
other basis for their treatment of 
sick veterans, let alone the rest of 
the population. 

2.—Congress, composed of elect- 
ed reperesentatives of the people, 


fellow villagers must have land) js constitutionally unfitted to gov-- 


and the graceful women of Bali, 
enjoy positions in the home worthy 
f their beauty and dignity. 


‘Farley breed of Democrats 


ern the country. 

8.—-The~ government should be 
run as a busines: the country’s af- 
fairs should be directed by busi- 
ness men. 

The Neanderthal men of the 
Hoover era and the Cadillac men 


of the Eisenhower era: (and the 
are 


united ;in this: great: second Hoover: 
crusade. Its banners are of. the 
utility trust and Wall Street. 


owe 


.. 88 
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THE WORKERS ALMANAG 


“Steep thyself in a bowl of summertime.”’—Virgil. 


JULY 1 
1892.—Iron and steel workers struck at Home- 
stead, Pa. During the strike, Pinkerton guards kill- 
ed several workers. 
JULY 2 
1892.—People’s Partv (Populists) met in first 
national convention at Omaha, Neb. 
JULY 4 
1776.—Continental Congress proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 


Independence Proclaimed, 1776 


able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness-’ 
1804.—Birthday of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
American novelist and short-story writer. 
1900.Birthday of Louis Armstrong, trumpet- 
er and one of the greatest of American jazz music- 
jans. 
1924.—Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 
tion nominated Sen. Robert M. LaFollette for 
President. 
1930.—Convention of employed and unem- 
ployed in Chicago formed National Unemploy- 
ed Councils to fight for home relief, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and useful work projects. 
1952.—Progressive Party opened its conven- 
tion in Chicago. It nominated Vincent Hallinan 
for President and Mrs. Charlotta M. Bass, Negro 
woman editor, for Vice-President. 
JULY 6 
1935.—Wagner Labor Relations Act, guaran- 
teeing workers’ right to collective bargaining, be- 
came law. 
JULY 7 
1898.—U. S. annexes Hawaii to get imperialist 
base in Pacitic. 
191].—Birthday of Gian-Carlo Menotti, Amer- 
ican composer of opera. 
1939.—Workers on. Works Progress Adminis- 
tration projects began nation-wide strike against 
new federal act severely limiting right to jobs 
on projects. 
JULY 8 
1862.—Birthday of “Mother” Ella Reeve 
Bloor, great leader of workers and farmers, whose 
activities spanned almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. She died Aug. 10, 1951. 


Congress Arms Negroes, 1862 


JULY I1 
1905.—Meeting of militant Negro leaders, op- 
posing appeasement policies of Booker T. Wash 
ington, was held near Buffalo, N. Y. Resulting 
organization became known as the Niagara move- 
ment. 


JULY 12 
1798.—Sedition Act was passed by Congress in 
violation of the First Amendment. It led to a reign 
of terror and 11 prosecutions and convictions. 
The law ended with Jefferson’s inauguration. 
1939.—Peter Panto, 28-year-old longshoreman, 
foe of waterfront rackets, was murdered. 
ee JULY 15 
1884.—Birthday of Robert Minor, great Amer- 
ican Communist leader, greatest of American 
cartoonists, who died in 1952. 


1931.—Ralph Gray, Negro share-cropper and 


leader of the Share Croppers Univn, was murder- 
ed at Camp Hill, Alla. 


JULY 16 : 
1862.—Birthday of Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Ne- 


gro leader who initiated the anti-lynching cam- 


paign of the 1890s, and edited news s in 
Chicago and Memphis. , ci 

© 1919.—Ten. thousand workers of International 
Harvester Co, struck. i 


354) _ — .ys 
cece 


SER TbS. 22. 


1934.—General strike in San Francisco, in- 
volving 127,000 workers. 
1936.—American Labor Party was organized 
in New York State. 
JULY 17 
1862.—Congress approved arming of the Ne- 
gro people to take part in the Civil War. One of 
the results was the formation of the First South 
Carolina volunteers, made up chiefly of ex-slaves, 
the first Negro Civil War regiment. 
1877.—Vast railroad strike began against wage 
cut. 
1946.—Maceo Snipe was lynched in Taylor 
County, Ga., after he had voted in state prim- 
aries. 
JULY 18 
4919.—Thirty-five thousand stockyard work- 
ers struck in Chicago. 
JULY 19 
1848.—Women’s Rights Convention opened 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., called by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott. Convention adopted 
declaration of womens rights, and called for 
woman suffrage. 
JULY 2] 
1833.—Birthday of August Bondi, Jewish Abo- 
litionist and member of John Brown’s company 
in the fighting in Kansas. 
JULY 22 
1849.—Birthday of Emma Lazarus, Jewish 
poet, author of the sonnet inscribed on the Statue 
of Liberty. 
“Bring me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” 
JULY 24 
1804.—Birthday of Ira Aldridge, great Negro 


Unemployed Organize, 1930 


actor of Shakespearian roles. 

1954+-Death of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
once president of the National Association of 
Colored Women, leader in anti-discrimination 
fights until the day she died. 


JULY 25 
1946.—Quadruple lynching in Walton County, 
Ga., of two Negro men and their wives. 
JULY 26 
1876.—Birthday of Walter Schelling, Ameri- 
can composer. 
JULY 27 
1870.—Death of ‘William Sylvis, head of Iron 
Molders Union and president of National Labor 
Union. 
JULY 28 
1868.—Fourteenth Amendment to Constitution 
was declared ratified, stating: “No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
1932.—Bonus Expeditionary Force, composed 
of veterans of World War I seeking the bonus 
that had been promised them, were attacked at 
their encampment in Washington, D. C., by 


Emma Lazarus Born, 1849 


troops under the command of General Douglas 
MacArthur, using bayonets, torches, guns, tanks 
and tear gas. Two members of the B.E.F., Wil- 
liam Hushka and Eric Carlson, were killed. 
JULY 30 

1907.—Birthday of Betty Gannett, leader of the 
Communist Party, victim of Smith thought-con- 
trol act. Greet her at Box A, Women’s Federal 


Penitentiary, Alderson,. W. Va, 


Riad 


‘Compiled by Elizabeth Laygon. ., 
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By DAVID PLATT 


RANK STANTON, head 


of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System is against pay 
television. I have a sneak- 


ing suspicion that Stanton 
is against it because at the mo- 
ment his company isn't in posi- 
tion to monopolize it. 


Next year Stanton may be for 
pay TV. But this year hes 
against it and some of his reasons 
for being against it now are the 
same as those held by my friend 
Eddie who lives in my block in 
Long Beach. 

Eddie is against pay TV be- 
cause he hasn't finished paying 
for his set yet and the very 
thought of paying for programs 
to boot makes him violently ill. 

“Besides,” he .says, “they 
oughta pay me for for Jooking 
at some of those dizzy programs.” 
Eddie makes the sensible point 
that pay TV would be worth 
trying if they gave us the sets 
for nothing. 

“It's like the telephone,” he 
says. “The company  doésn't 
charge for installing the phone. 
They charge only for the calls 
you make. So why should we 
have to pay for the calls we 
make on TV. If they want to give 
us fee TV let them give us free 
TV sets.” 

* 

SOME of Stanton’s arguments 
against toll TV runs like this: 

In 1954, 7,300,000 TV sets 
were sold at retail. Continuing 
payments are being made on 
many sets, since about half of 
them were bought on the instal- 
ment plan. If and when pay TV 
goes into effect the consumer 
will have to buy a decoder. 

Estimates of its cost range 
from $20 to $100. The Zenith 
Corp. which backs pay TV says 
“it may be as low as that of a 
small radio and that it may be 
much more.” This figure does 


CRUSADERS, by Meridel Le- 
Sueur. 94 pages. Illustrated. 
Blue Heron Press, Inc., New 
York. $1.50. 


By MAX GORDON 
O* THE inside front 
cover of this astonish- 


ing little book of 90 pages, 
there is a reproduction of a 


' political poster of 1914. It 


proclaims: 

Art LeSueur, the great social- 
ist and labor champion, will ad- 
dtess the First Socialist Conven- 
tion held in Bens6n County at 
Baker, North Dakota, Friday, 
March 13, 1914, at 2 o'clock 
p.m.” 

I have seen the original poster 
in the Minneapolis home of Meri- 
del LeSueur, whose father is its 
subject. It is a thing of wonder. 
Printed over 40 years ago, it ap- 
pears as fresh and white as 
though it came off the press the 
day before yesterday. 

There-is the same quality of 
fréshness and modernity and, yes, 
immortality in the human .tex- 
ture of Marian and Art LeSueur 
as it is evoked by. the pen of 
their accomplished daughter 
Meridel, poet and chronicler of 
the great farmer-labor country 
west of Chicago. 

« 
I have called this little book as- 


tonishing. Meridel LeSueur calls 
it an “evocation. It is astounding 
to realize how much she evokes 
of the history that made Amer- 
ica, in this work which in size 
is little more than an essay; the 


great Populist and Farmer-Labor 


movement of the century’s turn 
and later in the ‘30s; the early 
Socialist Party which elected 


more than a thousand  office- . 
'\ *hélders in‘19#2; the bitter con- 
- flicts which accompanied 


‘laber's ‘ 


Who Wants Gas 


not include the cost of getting 
a technician to install the thing 
and repair it if anything goes 
wrong. -In addition a ten-dollar 
monthly deposit will be required 
of each set owner who is ex- 
pected to spend at least $2 or 
$2.50 a week for the privilege 
of watching- TV. So much for 
the economics of subscription 
TV. 

Dave Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company also opposes pa 
TV. He too has an axe to po om 
Nevertheless,- his charge that 
pay TV would bring chaos to the 
industry and is not in the pub-. 
lic interest is backed up by virtu- 
ally all the trade unions in the 
entertainment field. 


Pay TV is opposed. by the 
American Federation of TV and 
Radio Artists, the Associated Mu- 
sicians of Greater New York and 
Actors Equity who were part of 
a Fact-Finding Committee repre- 
senting 25 AFL Show Business 
unions. who drew up a report 
asserting that pay TV would “im- 
pose a financial burden on mil- 
lions of American wage earners 
in a lower inceme classification.” 

x 

THE Amusement Clerks and 
Concessionaires Union, Local 
115-C (souvenir program sellers, 
popcorn sellers, candy stand at- 
tendants) stated the case more 
concretely: “Our members,” said 
the union’s resolution, “as em- 
ployes in the amusement indus- 
tfy would inevitably be thrown 
out of work.” 

It was for similar reasons that 
the Independent Theatre Own- 
ers Association came out against 
pay TV. 

Toll TV would put them out 
of business, but it would prob- 
ably give a boost to organiza- 
tions like the Theatre Guild,. the 
Ballet Theatre and the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, who 
cast a hopeful eye at TV as a 
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She Evokes 


rad 


efforts to organize, and of farm- 
ers to hold onto their land as 
they were plunged to ruin by mo- 
nopoly; the free speech resistance 
of the Wobblies to the bloody 
assaults of monopoly’s tyrants; 
the great womens movement 
striving for a place in the sun, 
the Palmer Raids of the 1920s, 


and the opposition to. them.:- 


All this as she sings the/lives 
of her parents, giants of: their. 
era and ours, makers of the 
American tradition. I do not 
mean that she gives detailed his- 


tory of these movements. As she 
says, she “evokes” their memory 
and spirit. And she rouses the 
appetite for more, much more, 
of their history. 


Art LeSueur was quite a man. - 
Socialist Mayor of Minot, North 
Dakota; he was one of 56 Social- 
ists elected to mayoralties in five 
states in the 1912 balloting. He 
edited one of the many local So- 
cialist papers, the Iconoclast, 
with which the nation abounded, 
and could, in a crisis, “circular- 
ize the town and countryside in 
two hours.” 

* 

MRS. LeSUEUR tells how he, 
the Mayor, was thrown into jail 
by the sheriff when he joined 
with IWW (Wobbly) organizers 
in a free speech struggle arising 
out of an effort to organize con- 
struction workers and teamsters. 
The Mayor, a lawyer, conducted 
the defense (over 100 had been. 
arrested) from a cell block. But 
the workers were not cowed or - 
beaten by the brutal violence of 
vigilanteism. They . organized 


themselves to resist, with Mayor 


LeSueur at the head, against the 
state and county authorities in 
the pay of the monopolies. -The 
result? -“Some of the bankers, 
lawyers, wheat kings andy rail- 


road. barons left the: state.” «04: : 04, + 


" Following ‘outbreak of World 


eter TV? Certainly Not Us 


solution to their chronic deficits. 


Toll TV is opposed by the 
overwhelming majority of TV set 
owners in Columbus, Ohio, ac- 
cording to a recent poll by EI- 
mer Roper Associates, and by 

friend Eddie and millions of 
other Americans in his economic 
group, but it has the backing 
of powerful movie moguls like 
Barney Balaban of Paramount 
and Samuel Goldwyn. They’re 
for it because they see they can 
make more money in one night 
with a ‘first-run movie than they 
now make in a year and a half 
of world-wide theatre distribu- 
tion. If pay TV had been in ef- 
fect a couple of months ago 

“Peter Pan” would have grossed 
something like $20 millions in 
one night. 

' Balaban, in a recent reply to 
Sarnoff’s prediction that the net- 
/ works, under pay TV, would be 
dominated by movie producers 
seeking “to collect billions in- 
stead of millions of dollars by 
obtaining direct access to Amer- 
‘ican homes,” charged that CBS, 
NBC and the other big TV out- 
fits werent doing so badly 


either. 
: * 


I ASKED my friend Eddie if 
he had any comment to make on 
this battle of words between 
Balaban and Sarnoff and he said: 


“It will be a miracle if they 
can squeeze a first-run Cinema- 
Scope epic in Technicolor made 
0 fit the 40-foot screen at the 
Roxy or Music Hall into the 
verage 17-inch TV screen in the 
iome. 

“I don’t know about you,” he 
added, ‘but I am rather choosey 

out the movies I see and if I 

forced to pay to see the 
ies that Zenith or Phono- 
m want me to pay to see, 
bandon my TV set and go 
movie theatre and see a 
on a screen whose images 
spoiled by. snow, etc.” 
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Does that mean you agree 
with Stanton and: Sarnoff that 
TV is all right the way it is? 

“Quit the comedy,” he replied. 

“What do you mean by that?” 


“I mean this article in Variety 
magazine by a TV comedy writ- 
er named Lou Derman who 
says “comedy writers have grown 

rich and fat and sloppy and 
careless. Our shows have be- 
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come unbearably dull, repeti- 
tious, predictable, wild and slop- 
py.“ He said “the public’s sick 
and tired of watching story- in 
and story out about—Bringing 
the boss to dinner; and forget- 
ting the wife’s birthday; and get- 
ting into this disguise so’s hus- 
band won't recognize me; and is 
my wife killing me for my insur- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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At the top as the Empire State Building are the broadcasting 
antennae of 13 New York Television stations. 
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tion of Her Pucgle 


War I, Art LeSueur left Minot 
to head the law department of a 
new Socialist correspondence 
school at Fort Scott, Kansas, the 
People’s College led by Eugene 
V. Debs. In 1920, he persuaded 
Washington authorities to dis- 
miss thousands illegally arrested 
by J. Edgar Hoover. 

He was a judge, much later, 
in the Farmer-Labor Administra- 
tions of Minnesota Governors 
Olson and Benson. He was, 
above all, a lawyer who devoted 
his great talents to defense of 
oppressed, and whose wisdom 


SEDO 282008 
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was enlisted in the cause of the 
great democratic movements of 
the plains country—the Non-Par- 
tisan League and the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 

He died in 1950, practicing 


Jaw to the end of his 83 years. 
* 


MARIAN LeSUEUR was a 
brilliant mathematician in col- 
Jege, she refused to accept the 
chains of womanhood which so- 
ciety and her first ‘husband 
sought to impose upon her. A 
preacher, he divorced her “on 


(Continued on Page 14) 


TV Views 


Tthiesceconbenasconscs By BEN LEVINE 
The World of Horace Ford 


STUDIO ONE (Mondays, 
10 p.m. Channel 2) seems to 
have a spirit of adventurous ex- 
periment, both in the plays it 
chooses and the players it casts. 

The fantasy of the late 
George M. Cohan, “Pigeons and 
People,” which did not impress 
people too much when it was 
pr uced in 1935, seemed bril- 

ant by the present TV stand- 
ards when Studio One put it 
on a month or;so ago. 

As far back as 1949, Studio 
One put on an anti-Nazi pro- 
duction, “Battleship Bismarck,” 
by Maurice Valency,; as an ex- 
periment in getting television 
plays out of interiors and into 
the open spaces.. 

In regard to casting, Studio 
One is also alert. It recently put 
on Betty Furmess, the Frigidaire 
saleswoman, as a dramatic ac- 
tress. This show was, I believe, 
also the occasion of the last pub- 
lic appearance of Walter Ham- 

Wen, the-grea t actor who died . 
on males al ago. 


The latest play I saw on 
Studio One was called “The In- 
credible World of Horace Ford,” 
and it was the casting that in- 
terested me most, for it’gave me 
a chance to see the incredible 
work of Art Carney, the comic 
sewer worker of the Jackie 
Gleason sketches, in a straight, 
serious part, and I knew then 
that Mr. Camey was not only 
gifted with a few inimitable 
mannerisms, but that he attained 
his effects by sound imaginative 
and intelligent acting. 

7 * 


THE PLAY itself, “The In- 
credible World fo Horace Ford,” 
was_a deadly serious one, which 
Mr. Carney and some skillful 
camera play on a slum. street 
saved from being insufferable. 
It was an abnormal psychology 
spoonfull unsweetened by hu- 


mor; with a_ bitter. touch. . of . 


horror at the end — — a night- 
sinew nightcap before - bedtime. 


it tells . the: story. .of .Horace,,.@ .. 


$110-a week toy designer who 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


or COC C O¢ 
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al: up, presumably from 
overwork. Horace’s _ insanity 
takes the form of re-living his 
boyhood days and he finally 
talks and acts so much like a 
kid that he gets fired. 

The author makes the bridge 
from psychiatry to pure fantasy 
when at the end one of the 
creatures of Horace’s imagina- 
tion actually walks into his 
family’s birthday party. It 
makes you feel that not only 
the hero but every other charac- 
ter, as well as the author and 
the entire television audience, 


\is going batty. 


It wagn't great art, though it 
was great Art Carney. The end- 
ing left me puzzled. In fact I 
was waiting for another scene, 
in which the playwright, Regi- 
nald Rose, would explain what 
he was getting at. Perhaps he 
wanted to say that all of society 
was going nuts, writing this play 
as he does in a country whose 
leaders, at the very moment 
when the whole world is lookin 
forward to the “summit parley 
at Geneva to ease tension, Jaunch 
an “Operation Alert” horror fan- 
tasy. 

* 


i... THIS KIND. of ending. is, not....;:.. 
an exception in television plays. 
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The Senator and the Doctor 


SOME SENATOR, or course, 
was bound to say it, but we are 
sorry it was Estes Kefauver of 
Jennessee. For it was a stupid, 
reactionary, insensitive remark, 
the sort one would expect from 
a Senator with no feeling for 
history, no sense of the past and 
an abysmal ignorance about the 
glorious possibilities with which 
our times are pregnant. Estes 
Kefauver doesn't fit that descrip- 
tion. We recall when he was a 
young lawyer in Chattannoga 
making his first bid for Congress 
with the enthusiastic support of 
Jabor and all of East Tennessee's 
New Dealers. We wouldn't say 
that Kefauver has consistently 
fulfilled the promise which he 
represented to his supporters 
then. He has tacked and veered 
and trimmed his sails when it 
seemed expedient, yet he voted 
against Taft-Hartley, and against 
the McCarran Act, and he wasn't 
afraid to challenge Eisenhower 
and Knowland on that Fomosa 
deal. Nevertheless, here it is in 
black and white, in the New 
York Times of June 5, and it 
quotes Sen. Kefauver as saying 
to the National Council of Na- 
tional Defense of the American 
Medical Association: 

“I have heard some doctors 
declare that the medical profes- 
sion is prepared for a national 
war emergency. I doubt that. It 
may be prepared for the kind of 
war we went through the last 
time. I do not believe that the 
medical profession, despite the 
grave resposibilities which will 
fall on it, is prepared for a ther- 


monuclear war.” 
* 


WHAT !S WRONG with this 
statement is not that it is untrue, 
for it is true enough as far as 
it goes. What it leaves unsaid is 
that nobody is prepared for a 
thermonuclear war, neither the 
doctors nor the lawyers nor the 
military men nor the politicians 
nor the clergymen nor the can- 
dlestick makers, for the simple 
reason that an atomic war is not 
something one prepares for; it 
is something one prevents. And 


‘what the statement of Kefauver 


inevitably suggests is a compar- 
ison between doctors and politi- 
cians, which is not flattering te 
politicians. It prompts us to di- 
rect some questions to the Sena- 
tor: 


If the doctors are not prepar- 


Many friends tell me they also 
have the feeling sometimes that 
the TV drama they view isnt 
quite ever, like ‘the frustration 


experienced when you expect. 


another bite of an apple and 
find it’s all gone. 

“The Catered Affair,” 
ample, began as a realistic ac- 
count of a hackie whose savings 
are menaced by his familys 
zooming wedding expenses and 
ended in the quagmires of guilt 
feelings and __ psychoanalysis. 
People tell me they werent 
quite sure what happened at the 
end. 

It is as if, in these days when 
any social criticism may put a 
writer under the McCarran Act 
definition of “international con- 
spirator” and subject him to a 
Smith Act jail sentence, play- 
wrights run to hide under the 
psychiatrist's couch. 


The atmosphere in this coun- 
try is such that we are tempted 
to forgive them, for they know 
not what to do. They dare not 
express any hope of the future 
for mankind, that pga which §is 
the saving grace of ~_— that 
end in. disaster or 


te Wey. Thay. he, anruiten of. discon 


for ex- 


ed for atomic war, are the poli- 
ticians any better prepared for 
peace? 

Are the Senators as well pre- 
pared as the doctors to do their 
part to control. polio? 

* 

THAT QUESTION, of course, 
clinches it, and there is nothing 
left for Estes Kefauver to do but 
to leave the field defeated and, 
we hope, moderately ashamed 
of himself. For it is a widely 
known fact that Senators who 
habitually vote billions for 
atomic weapons have been de- 
nouncing a proposal to spend a 
mere $135 million for polio 
vaccine as unthinkable, immor- 
al, and even worse, an encour- 
agement to socialized medicine. 
And while Kefauver is not to be 
included in this group, we must 
keep in mind it was not specific 
doctors but the medical profes- 
sion as a whole which came un- 
der Kefauver's strictures. 

We think Kefauver would be 
hard put at this moment to find 
among his colfeagues in the Sen- 
ate a man winom the people 
would esteem as highly as they 
do a young physician, not vet 
40, son of ain immigrant gar- 
ment worker from New York’s 
upper West Side. The physician s 
name, of course, is Jonas Salk, 
and millions of parents are ex- 
tremely happy that instead of 
preparing tor a_ thermonuclea 
war, young Dr. Salk concentrat- 
ed on finding a vaccine which 
would make their children im- 
mune to the crippling, murder- 
ing germ of poliomyelitis. 

* 


IT IS TRUE that history has 
been kinder to politicians and 
military men than to physicians 
and scientists. More. has been 
written of Alexander the Great 
than of Hippocrates or Galen. 
King Henry II of France, non- 
entity that he was, is better 
known than his physician, Am- 
broise Pare, father of surgerv. 
Hungarys despicable Admiral 
Horthy is listed in history books 
which ignore that country’s 
Ludwig Semmelweis, who first 
discovered how to prevent child- 
bed fever. Almost anonymous 
are the men who discovered the 
cause of vellow fever, malaria, 
and bubonic plague at the peril 
of their own lives; who found 
the cures for tuberculosis and 
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zooming profits and dizzy debts. 

It really isnt the violence 
and murder that one objects to 
in the grimmer TV plays. “I}am- 
let” “Macbeth” and “Julius Cae- 
sar’ begin with murders and 
end with masacres. But there is 
a Fortinbras, or a Macdulf or 
an Octavius to herald a new 
dawn. Out of the Greek bloody 
Oresteia cycle rises the Athenian 
court of justice. 

On TV tragedies, however, the 
dawns are hangovers and the 
future is endless night. ‘They 
abandon all hope, the writers 
who enter the portals of the 
TV employment offices. 

But we who have hope for 
the future have hope even for 
the ITV serious drama. There are 
rays even now in the fog, there 
are playwrights even how who 
have what. Nathaniel _Haw- 
thorne called “that sense, or in- 
ward prcphecy—which a young 
man had better never have been 
born than not to have, and a 
mature man had better die at 
once then utterly to relinquish— 
that we are nat doomde to creep 
on forever in the old, bad way,~ 
but that, this very now, there 


‘are the, harhingexs abread,of, a 


golden era.” 
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Words that will live... 


A Fourth of July speech by 
Abraham Lincoln (1858); 
7 


WE _MEET. together once 
every year, somewhere about the 
Fourth of July, for some reason 
or other. These Fourth of July 
gatheritgs I suppose have their 
uses. If you will indulge me, I 
will state what I suppose to be 
some of them. 


We are a mighty nation. We 
fix upon something that happen- 
ed away back, as in some way or 
other being connected with this 
rise of prosperity. We find a race 
of men living in that day whom 
we claim as our fathers and 


grandfathers. But after we have 
done all this we have not yet 
reached the whole. We have 
among us perhaps half our peo- 
ple who are not descendants at 


all of these men; they are men 
who Rave come from Europe— 
German, Irish, French and Scan- 
dinavian—men that have come 
from Europe themselves, or 
whose ancestors have come hith- 
er and settled here, finding them- 
selves our equal in all things. 
If they look back through this 
history to trace their connection 
with those doys by blood, they 
find they have none, they can- 
not carry themselves back into 
that glorious epoch and make 


themselves feel that they are 
part of us, but when they look 
through that old Declaration of 
Independence, they find that 
those old men say that “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, 


that all men are created equal,’ 


and then they feel that the moral 


sentiment taught in that day evi- 
dences their relation to those 
men, that it is the father of all 
moral principle in them, and 
that they have a right to claim 
it as though they were blood of 
the blood, and flesh of the flesh 
of the men who wrote that 
Declaration that links the hearts 
of patriots and _liberty-loving 
men together, that will link those 
patriotic hearts as long as the 
love of freedom exists in the 
minds of men throughout the 


world. 

I. should like to know if tak- 
ing this old Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declares that all 
men are equal upon principle 
and making exceptions to it, 


where will it stop? If one man 
says it does not mean a Negro, 
why not another say it does not 


mean some other man? If the 
Declaration is not the truth, let 
ue get the Statute book in which 
we find it and tear it out! Who 


is so bold as to do it? If it is not. 


true, let us tear it out. [Cries of 
“no,no!”]. Let us stick to it, 
then; det us stand firmly by. it, 
then. 

Let us discard all this quib- 


bling about this man and the > 


other man—this race and that 
race and the other race being in- 
ferior, and therefore they must 
be placed in an inferior position. 
Let us discard all these things, 
and unite as one people through- 
out this land, until we shall once 
more stand up declaring that all 
men are created equal. 


Source: The Collected Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by 


Documents from 
American History, 


a* 4 


Roy P. Basler, Vol. II, pp. 499- 
501. 
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look for More Upset (Continued from Page 3) ‘avoiding war than many people 


ended and regardless of where the 


courts. And: onlv two defendants credit belongs, the fact is that peace| suppose, if our policies are wise 


Fred Rose. a Communist member| T1828 Over most of the world. and moderate, coupled with the 
maintenance of conciliatory, unpro- 


of parliament, and Sam Carr, were An Austrian peace treaty has| an aden” Caneel 
shown to be members of the Com-| been signed and there are many| vane See greens ae 
| It would be well if the justices 


munist Party. Rose was convicted | indication 
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on evidence that he TALKED with ve 


Stomachs in Summer 


(Second of Two Articles) 
By Federated Prees 

AS WAS pointed out in the 
first of these two articles on va- 
cation medical and first aid 
problems, there are. a score of 


minor ills that can effectively. 


turn a family’s vacation into an 
ordeal. But still not discussed 
is probably the most common 
group of summer afflictions: di- 
gestive upsets ranging from mild 
indigestion to serious food pois- 
oning. In brief, here are the 
dangers and some precautions to 
keep in mind: 

Digestive Upsets: Although 
we've never seen any statistical 
reports on the subject, our guess 
is that more stomachs are upset 
during the months of July and 
August than jin the other ten 
months of the year put together. 
The reason is simple. When we 
pack the kids into the family 
jalopy en route to shore or moun- 
tain resort, we abandon. the 
home kitchen and too often, we 
leave behind the usual concern 
for balanced diet and whole- 
some, digestible food. 

About half an hour out from 
home, the kids start noticing out 
loud the roadside signs advertis- 
ing chicken-in-the-rough, shrimp- 
in-a-basket, hamburgers, and, of 
course, hot dogs. A couple of 
hours later, you're ready to take 
the hint and it’s lunch time. 
Since the vaction budget is a 
tight one, the choice between 
the expensive roadside “real” #es- 
taurant and the hot dog stand is 
an easy one to make. The stop 
is made, all too often at a place 
where refrigeration is inadequate 
and sanitation standards are 
compromised. Mom and Pop are 
feeling good and it’s hard to re- 
fuse the kids that extra hot dog 
or plate of French fries on this 
first day of vacation. 

“Add this to the excitement and 
fatigue of traveling and you've 
got all the ingredients for a good 
case or two. of indigestion. 
Uusually, the complaint is just a 
simple upset stomach, and the 
old standby, sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda), milk of magnesia, 
etc., set things in order again. 

But occasionally, there is 
something much more serious in 
the offing—f poisoning, often 


but inaccurately termed pto- . 


maine. Such attacks are usually 
caused by the presence in large 
nynbers of disease-causing or- 
ganisms which, _ scientifically 
speaking, belong to the salmon- 
ella group. Symptoms are nausea, 
vomiting, cramps and diarrhea 
which do not respond to home 
medication. This is a case for the 
doctor, especially if chills and 
fever manifest themselves. Phy- 
sicians ‘now’ control such food 
poisoning, usually within “a 
or two by administration of 


‘day’ 4 


combinations of antibiotics (in- 
cluding penicillin and one of the 
mycins), sulfa and other drugs. 

Ulcers. Persons who edfier 
from ulcers sometimes have their 
worst attacks on vacation when 
they have let the bars down with 
regard to regulating their diet 
and alcohol consumption. For 
such people an advance visit to 
the doctor to secure a prescrip- 
tion for one of the effective anti- 
ulcer drugs can be good vacation 
insurance. 

Heart Attacks: Summer pre- 
sents some special dangers for 
the heart disease victim, but 
these dangers are not too great 
if a person who knows that he 
or she has heart disease takes 
simple precautions against over- 
exertions. Remember what may 
be within the safe range on a 
590 degree day can become dang- 
erous over-exertion as the merc- 
ury climbs into the 80’s and 90's. 

The greater danger threatens 


| 


people who are not aware of any 
heart trouble. A good rule of 
thumb is “act your age.” When 
youre past 40, it’s time to take it 
easy on vacation, particularly if 
youre aware of a tendency to 
high blood pressure. Just before 
leaving on a vacation is as good 
a time as any for a thorough 
physical examination, including 
a blood pressure check. 


There are other summertime 


dangers to health too, dangers | 
such as tetanus (lockjaw), which 


can follow any contaminated 
break in the skin, even a scratch; 
rabies, which may be caused by 
almost any animal bite; and of 
course polio, If there is any 
reason to suspect a threat of any 
of these diseases, don’t. hesitate. 
Call a doctor, or a local or 
county board of health station. 


However, with all of these 


more or less dire possibilities for 
summer illness in mind, it still 
should be noted that the odds 
are heavily in favor of a happy, 
healthy summer vacation. In fact, 
Statistically speaking, the sum- 


mer, with ‘its comparative ‘free- - 
iliné a2 x is: : 


dom from iratory 


‘United States. 


a scientist about a chemical formu- 
la (RDX) which was covered by 
the Official Secret Act, despite the 
fact that all the information about | 
it had-appeared in newspapers as. 
early, as 1904. There was no evi- | 
dence that Rose transmitted this’ 
or any other information to the So- 
viet Union. 

As for Sam Carr, who was de-. 
picted in the report as well as in’ 


| 


‘spy, the fact is that he was con-' 


* 

THE “MOST notorious spy 
Klaus Fuchs offered a more compli- 
cated problem, because he “con-| 
fessed, so the official accounts go, 
that he transmitted dtomic “sec- 
rets” to the Soviet Union. But there 
was no evidence of Communist 
membership during Fuchs’ 17 years 
of scientific activity, except for a 
statement by the Nazi Gestapo 
(who could just as easily have 
designated FDR as a Communist) 
linking him with the German Com- 
munist Party as a teen-ager. Fuchs 
never stated that he was a Com- 
munist. 


Moreover, there was no indepen- 
dent evidence of any kind to sup- 
port Fuchs’ “confession” that he 
was a spy. Given the psychoneurotic 
condition of Fuchs, the weight of. 
real evidence suggests that his es- 
pionage activities were entirely a 

igment of his own sick mind. (The 
Atom Spy Hoax, Chapter XII). 

If these two props are removed 
from Frankfurter’s concurring opin- 
ion (and they were implicit al- 
though not stated in the majority 
ruling) then what remains to sup- 
port the majority’s decision scuttl- 
ing the First Amendment? 

The third prop was the assertion 
of the majority that the world situa- 
tion was “inflammable,” an implica- 


the reduction of arms and the con-| of the Supreme Court would “take 
trol of atomic weapons can be! judicial notice” of this statement of 


reached. The Big Four powers are| Kennan, as well as other abundant 


scheduled to meet in Geneva July 
18 when, except for a few die- 
hards in the State Department, 
everyone expects agreements which | 


will further relax tensions. 
* 


JUSTICE Frankfurter, in his 


opinion took “judicial; nizance of the fact that the 11 they 
an earlier statement of 
headlines as a*sort of master red| George F. Kennan, former State 
Recently 
victed not for espionage but for| "€Wspapers reported another state- 


rtm ularity in securing a passport,| Ment made by Kennan on June 7. 
: oe | Addressing the graduating class at 


» the New School for Social Re- 
| search, Kennan stated flatly that 
ithe Soviet Union does not want 


concurrin f 
notice’ o 


Department official. 


‘war. “We have a better chance of 
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evidence that the “inflammable 
nature of world conditions’ to 
which Vinson referred is giving way 


: 


to a relaxation. of international 
tensions. 

It would also be well for the 
brethren of the court to take cog- 
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condemned four years ago, and all 
the Communists who have been 
ywosecuted under the Smith Act, 
Eien with utmost diligence and 
devotion to achieve precisely this 
objective, the settling of interna- 
tional differences by negotiation 
rather than war, and the crowning 
of these negotiations with a great 
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era of world peace. 


age 
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tion that the war in Korea would! 
spread into world war, and that the! 
Soviet Union and other countries 
where Communist doctrines are “in' 
the ascendancy” had hostile and 
aggressive intentions against the 


* 

THESE assertions and implica- 
tions were untrue four years ago 
when the Supreme Court acted. 
And how easy it is today to prove 
that even if they had been true 
then, they_are unconscionable lies 


today. 


: 


negotiations—proposed by the So- 
viet Union. The Indochina war has 
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Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 


acclaimed as among the finest poetry 
American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 
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All About Milk 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

LATEST information on milk 
and milk products, how to buy, 
use and store them and how 
much is needed in various diets, 
is contained in a new U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture booklet, 
“Do You Get Enough Milk?” 
(H.G. 47). Single copies may be 
had free on request from the Of- 
fice of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

To begin with, the booklet 
tells why milk is one of the best 
foods. It furnishes many differ- 
ent nutrients but is outstandingly 
important for the mineral cal- 
cium, the vitamin riboflavin and 
high-quality protein. Without us- 
ing a good deal of milk daily it 
is difficult to get enough cal- 
cium and riboflavin. Milk nutri- 
ents are in such favorable pro- 
— that they can work both 
or growth of young people and 
continuous repair of the body at 
all ages. ; 

The booklet lists quantities 
recommended for dail¥ use: Chil- 
dren— three to four cups; teen- 
~ four or more cups; adults 
of all ages, two or more cups; 
expecetnt mothers—four or more 
cups; nursing mothers—six cups. 
Some of this quota can come 
from milk products such as 
cheese and icecream and from 
— dishes made with milk 
suc 
seroles. 7 : 

In up-to-date. diets for los- 
ing weight, milk is relied on as a 
basic food, the specialists say. 
Milk is not high in calories, es- 
pecially considering the nutritive 
value it provides. Research has 
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as soups, puddings and cas- . 


shown that most reducing diets 
need a good deal of protein 
which milk provides. Skim milk 


~and buttermilk contain all the 


valuable nutrients but little or 
none of the fat. 

A calorie counting table is in- 
cluded which gives the calorie 
content per cup or serving of 
various milk beverages, products 
and foods. This is of great value 
to the dieter. 

Suggestions for economy buy- 
ing and use of milk and milk 
products are given as well as tips 
for proper storage. Ways of in- 
cluding extra milk in diets are 
also offered. 


STRAWBERRY TIME 


The 1955 strawberry crop is 
expected to be larger than the 


‘54 crop and may be record-large, 
in spite of treeze damage to the 
early spring crop in southern 
states. Prices are expected to be 
more reasonable than in recent 
years for local berries and house- 
wives with home freezers will do 
well to watch for bargains and 
store some away for next winter’s 
desserts. 


Strawberry jam of course is 
always popular and if you use 
commercial pectin a surprising- 
ly good yield may be obtained 
from a few quarts’ of berries. 
Strawberries toughen and _ lose 
flavor if subjected to long cook- 
ing so it is best to use pectin 
with them to preserve the full 
flavor of the ripe berrés. 


In the past this favorite of all 
berries could only be had dur- 
ing the brief season when the 
fruit was ripe locally. Now 


strawberries are harvested the’ 


year round in some parts of the 
country and are also widely 
grown in home gardens. 

Along with such appetizing 
qualities as color and _ flavor, 
strawberries rate high in Vita- 
min C, 


NEW EARLY APPLE 

A large, handsome, red-streak- 
ed apple that ripens very early 
and. makes high-quality sauce 
was introduced by the New York 
State Experiment tSation recent- 
ly and given the official mame 
of “Wellington.” It is not rated 
high for eating out of hand but 
like most early apples it makes 

superlative sauce for canning 
and processing. 

The apple ripens evenly so 
that all the crop may be picked 
at one time an dthe fruit hangs 
to the tree well and is firm 
enough so that it does not bruise 
too much. Another characteristic 
of this apple is that it bears 
fruit annually instead of bienni- 
ally as most early apples do. 

The Wellington has been pro- 

gated and distributed by the 

ew York State Fruit Testing 
Association, Geneva, New York, 
where inquiries about it may be 


~ directed. Tests of this tree in 


other states are not mentioned, 
but early apples general have 
a wide range of adaptability, 
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Equal Work 


A BILL to prohibit discrimination on account of sex in the payment of wages, 


composed of women’s organiza- 
tions, trade unions, and religious 
groups. } 

The bill, officially designated 
as the Women’s Equal Pay for 
Equal Work Act of 1955, applies, 
like the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, to goods produced for inter- 
state commerce. 

This bill is triply welcome. 
Unlike the so-called Equal Rights 
Amendment, it does not deprive 
women of the benefit of special 
protective legislation. It recog- 
nizes men’s stake in the equal 
pay principle. And it acknowl- 
edges and provides for the enor- 
mous role which the trade unions 
have played and must play in 
the struggle for equal pay regard- 
less of sex. 

* 


BILLIONS of dollars, the sta- 
tistics tell us, are lost to the work- 
ing class—and pocketed by the 
employers—every year because of 
wage differentials based on sex. 
That isn’t the whole- story. If 
employers couldn't use “women’s 
rates” to undermine mens wages, 
the pay of both sexes would be 
higher. 

H.R. 6503—the equal pay bill 
—provides that “no employer en- 
gaged in commerce or in opera- 
tions affecting commerce shall 
discriminate between employees 
on the basis of sex by paying 
wages to any employee at a rate 
less than the rate at which he 
pays wages to employees of the 
opposite sex for work of compar- 
able character.” 

If this bill becomes law, the 
employer who pays less wages 
to women for the same work 
must, upon conviction, forfeit 
under a double penalty clause 
the accumulated differential for 
the entire period of employment, 
and, in addition, an equal amount 
as “liquidated damages.” En- 
forcement is through the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the courts, 
ea the employer agrees to 
settle directly with the employee 
or the union. 

“This bill,” said Representa- 
tive Green in a statement insert- 
ed in the Congressional Record, 
“would fortify the rights of all 
workers, regardless of sex. | 

“There are still glaring ex- 
amples of women receiving rates 
of pay far less than men for 
equivalent work. This not only 
lowers the standards of pay for 


‘women, but it undermines the 


pay standards of men also.” 
* 


SIXTEEN of the states and 
Alaska, Mrs. Green went on, 
have equal pay laws. But 32 
states do not. Therefore national 


legislation is desperately needed. 


“I fully recognize,” Mrs. 
Green poe AE “that legislation 
alone will not solve the prob- 
lem. I recognize also that in col- 
lective bargaining between 
unions and employers a tremen- 
dous amount of good work has 
been done to write into contract 
language the fact that men and 
women shall be treated the same 
under equivalent conditions. My 
bill would prohibit using a 36- 
inch yardstick on a mans job, 
while a 33-inch yardstick is used 
for a woman employee. 

“It has been asserted that we 
should leave this problem to the 
voluntary action of employers. 
That is not the answer. 

Unfortunately, labor is not 
united on the question of equal 
pay legislation. The CIO unions 
in general have come out in fa- 
vor of it, and so have such mass 
organizations as the National 
Council of Negro Women, the 
National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men, and others. But the 1954 
AFL convention said of a similar 
bill: “The AFL regards this pro- 
— as unwise and has with- 

eld its support.” The conven- 


- has been introduced into the House of Representatives by Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore). 


Mrs. Green has been werking closely with the National Committee for Equal Pay, 


. 


tion declared that direct nego- 
tiation and collective bargaining 
are the only ways to better the 
position of women, ignoring the 
fact that unions have, on the 
basis of state equal pay Jaws, 
brought successful suits for back 
pay against employers who dis- 
criminate. 
* 

A WORD to my readers: As 
far as I can determine, no New 
York newspaper thought the » 
equal pay bill worth-a line, ex- 
cept the New York Times, which 
buried it at the bottom of the 
food page. If you feel that the 
burning problem of equal pay 
is worth more than a footnote 
to a pudding recipe, write to 
the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which the bill has 
been referred, and demand im- 
mediate hearings. Also, write 
‘our Senators and Congressman. 
Ses might remind them that 
both major parties wrote into 
their platforms in 1952 a clause 
for equal pay regardless of sex, 
and neigher party has done a 
darn thing about it. And get 
your local union to pass a reso- 
lution in ‘support of the bill. 


—— 
——__ 


‘World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


fort jnitiated by Harry Lunde- 
berg on the West Coast for con- 
cessions to shipowners to help 
“keep them in business.” The 
seamen insist on going forward. 
| * 

BUT THE most significant 

demonstration of the spreading 


spirit was in the automobile in- 
dustry and immediately after the 
signing of the Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors contracts. 


Not since the sitdown days 


have the auto workers displayed 
such independence and aggres- 
siveness. The officialdom in the 
ponese’ office in Detroit seemed 

elpless as locals with about half 
the employers in each of the 
chains ignored their charges of 
“wildcat” and “sabotage” and de- 
cided to negotiate on their local 
issues while picketing. Some of 
the local strikes continued for a 
week. until the company came 
to terms on some long-unsettled 
issues, 
were won in some of these lo- 
cal strikes. In Trenton the local 


of 5,000 in the GM plant wiped 


jOut @ 15-yéeatold:” differential 
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Significant concessions _ 


they get alarmed and scream 
“witd " vat se 


averaging 11 cents under De- 

troit. Flint’s AC Sparkplug 

plant of 10,000, mostly women, 

wiped out a 10 cent differential. 
x 

THERE IS hardly an area in 


the country that doesn't have 
similar examples to add to the 


above list. Some labor leaders. 


will tell you that it isn’t “smart” 
these days to ignore the feeling 
of the members. But too many of 
them are unhappy over this de- 
velopment. Some are alarmed. 
They view it subjectively; its 
harder for them to keep the 
workers “in line” and restrain 
them in the interest of labor- 
management cooperation. 


The trend points to a new op- 
portunity for the labor move- 
ment and should be welcomed 
and encouraged. Some unions, as 
the UAW did at its recent con- 
vention, hailed the CIO-AFL 
merger agreement as offering a 
possibility for another big ad- 
vance in the next five years simi- 
lar to the advance in‘the 1936- 
40 period. But when they see 
the workers, already now swing- 
ing out in the “Spirit of ‘36 
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Labor Jéaders with foresight, 
worth their salt, should jump at 
the opportunity to raise the en- 


tire level of struggle on the eco- 
nomic and POLITICAL field. 


Chat with Reader 


(Continued from Page 9) 
syphilis and the preventive of 


small pox; who gave us the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin and the anti- 
biotics. 

But we live in different times, 
now, and people are becoming 
more discriminating in their 
heroes. We are confident there- 
fore that Dr. Salk’s name will be 
remembered long after those who 
are “preparing for thermonuclear 
war are merely names in a 
dusty index of former federal 


office-holders. Like Civil De- 
fense’ Administrator Val Peter- 
son, for instance, Like Estes Ke- 
fauver, too, unless he stops pre- 


‘paring for atomic war and starts 


preparing for and’ working for 
a world at peace in which ther- 
monuclear energy would be the 
handmaiden of only peaceful | 
pursuits. —R, FH. nF spas | RSET ON 
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Of Readin’ and Writin’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Flesch has a point. 

[ do-not want, now, to deal 
primarily with the advantages or 
disadvantages of these two sys- 
tems, but I certainly agree with 
the Teachers News that Dr. ° 
Flesch has oversimplified ~ the 
matter enormously. Much more 
is involved than method. I recol- 
lect from my own childhood that 
there were kids in my class who 
had trouble learning to read un- 
der the phonetic system. As I 
remember them they had many 
many more headaches than [ 
had: they came from broken 
homes, they had not enough to 
eat, they had bigger worries 
about the simple matter of stay- 
ing alive which, I submit, plays 
hell with all learning, all the 
“ > 
three R’s, not only the first one. 

-* 

YES, I SAY, we must expend 
every resource and all energies 
to teach Johnny to. read, But 
now I will ask the next ques- 
tion: what will he read when 
he does learn? I am struck by 
the fact that our people, national- 
ly, are not the relatively avid 
readers the people of Britain are, 
or those of Scandinavia, not to 
speak of the Soviet Union and 
the people's democracies. I have 
studied the figures ef books pub- 
lished in other lands and com- 
pared them with ours: the pro- 
portion of book readers is far 
higher abroad. I am dismayed 
when I read how few of our peo- 
ple have a working knowledge 
of our own classies, our Wash- 
ington Irving,- our - Hawthorne, 
our Poe, our Emerson, our 
Whitman. I speak now of folk 
who did not have Johnny's han- 
dicap. 

I was stopped, therefore, when 
I read John Crosby, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, a thought- 
ful critic of television and radio. 
‘He quotes, with gusto; a sur- 
vey recentiy written by a li- 
brarian of Queens Borough li- 
brary who tells us that radio and 
TV have not necessarily diluted 
our culture. She gives- us_ the 
“paradox” that the Queens’ pub- 
lic library circulation is rising 
simultaneously with the fact that 
58 percent of the borough now 


own television sets. Once the 
novelty has worn off, she says, 
TV owners revert to their origi- 
nal habits of reading. If they — 
read much before, they resume 
their custom; if they read little 
before TV does not cut it down. 

Well, frankly, I don’t know. 
I have polled my friends who 
own TV sets and I learn they 
have problems, at first, getting 
Johnny to do his .home work 

_once the lure of the TV screens 
enters the home. But after a 
while, they say, matters return 
to normal. 

Furthermore, to do the Queens 
librarian justice, she says that 
many people now go to the li- 
brary to take out books that were 
dramatized or discussed on TY, 
or on the radio, especially the 
classics. I hope that is the case. 

* 

I KNOW the clock won't be 
turned back. TV is here to stay 
But it seems to me the matter 
of time must be considered. 
There are only 24 hours in a 
day and so many hours tin the 
evening. Doesnt an hour or two 
at the TV with Jackie Cleason 
diminish the time for Aristoph- 
anes? Or for that matter, Jack 
London or Theodore Dreiser or 
Ermest Hemingway, or the works 
on philosophy, economics, his- 
tory so many of us yearn to get 
at. 

I am not one to run down the 
film, the play, the best of TV, 
like some of Murrow’s programs 
or Paddy Cheyevsky, or some 
old-time classics like Blockade 
I've ren into, or some of the 
earlier Italian films like Open 
City (though heaven knows, so 
much of the TV stuff is disgrace- 
ful). | 

I believe reading is the mother 
of all the arts and of the sciences. 

I fear the steady encroachments 
on the sheer time to read. To 
tell the truth I am scared of the 
TV screen. Here comes Gobel or 
Gleason or the Dodgers and over 
there, on the shelves, lying mute- 
ly, stand Thackeray and Tolstoy 
and Aeschylus, Montaigne, Pres- 
cott, and Gibbon. Not to speak 
of-the Marxist classics of today. 

Reader, honestly, how does it 
go with you? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ship as well as at the end 
his speech. 
It° was a sober speech which 


stressed existing obstacles to peace 
in the armaments race with atomic 


the building of bases! my 
Jewish Groups 


weapons, 


around the Soviet Union and in- 
ternational mistrust—but which also 
expressed confidence that “there! 
are in existence reliable paths lead-| 


Pledge Unity 
OnGermanArmy 


ing to lasting peace and the vonso- 
lidation of friendship among  na- 
tions.” 
* ~ 
MOLOTOV called for the end- 
ing of the cold war, and chal- 
lenged the U.S. and its allies “to 


make the next move” in ending. 


of 


Americans Greet Amity Plea 


| talist statesmen can meet and talk! 


things over with fruitful results. 
' 


The American people got a 
chance to see that it can be done—, 
_and they showed that in every way 
they could and that they approved. | 


' 
| 


| 


| 


| Unity against German militar-| 


‘ism was pledged by delegates from 


the armaments race by compro-'all over the world at a conference 


mising on meeting the Soviet Union 
halfway on a system to outlaw nu- 
clear weapons. 

The Soviet leader also called on 
the UN “to consider the quesfion 
of calling a world economic con- 
ference to facilitate the develop- 
ment of international trade.” 


The holding of this UN confer- 
ence here was itself a step toward 
that easing of tensions and crea- 
tion of an atmosphere of trust for 
which Molotov called. 


ed last week in Paris. 

Presiding at its Sessions was 
Andre Blumel, president of the 
Zionist Federation of France. 
&tepresentatives were present from’ 
Jewish groups in the Peoples De- 
mocracies of eastern Europe, #rom 
Western Europe, from the U. §., 
Israel and elsewhere. 

Stirring appeals for unity in be- 
half of peace and against German 


ef Jewish organizations which end-; 


Polish-American 
Powerhouse 
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on the 
SCOR 


by lester rodney 
Shoulda Ducked | 


THIS IS BEING typed with some difficulty, especially when 
the letters “f. r. g. t” are called for. It seems there was a shortage 
of gloves at the Labor Press Picnic at Camp Midvale last Sunday, 
so when a line drive flew back at yours truly on the mound with 
Duke Snider velocity, and the bare left hand attempted to impede 
its flight, well, something gotta give, gotta give, gotta give. In this 
case it was the left index finger, which resembled a sausage for a day 
or two after. Did you ever realize that one finger takes four -keys 
in the touch system? After all these years of typing I found out 
what that finger handles—found out the hard way. 

As a member of the fraternity of soft ball pitchers, I proclaim 
it high time to examine the doctrine that where is a shortage of 
gloves the nitcher can get along without one easier than infielders 
and outfielders. After all, the pitcher is closer to that swishing bat 
than the infielders and outfielders! (And besides, the pitcher's 
reflexes are not necessarily what they used to be). 

Anyhow, in case you around the land who read about our 
Labor Press Picnic in advance want te know how it was, it was 
great. In spite of a cloudy morning with an official forecast of 
showers, well over 2,000 picnickets made their way to the pic- 
turesque spot in the Ramapos of northern Jersey—and who wants to 
try counting the kids! 

By the way, that line smash was a base hit, nof an error. 
Scored as too hot to handle. Never mind who was the scorer! 

_ 


Mickey the Mighty to Take Yanks Home 


MICKEY MANTLE really hit’ one in the Stadium Tuesday 
night. I tor one never saw a longer one in the House That Ruth 
Built. The 23 vear old from Commierce, Okla., not yet at his 
exciting peak, was batting righthanded against ‘Alex Kellner of 
the A’s. He hit a change up pitch, a high drive that soared on 
and on through the night air and finally left the. baftled centerfielder 
Bill Wilson at the 461 foot marker ‘slightly to the right of dead 
center. The ball cleared the 30 foot, 2 inch high wire barrier and 
landed 9 rows up. This is figured at an actual distance of 486 
feet trom home plate, but it is a conservative figure as the ball 
was still travelling when the seats stopped it. 

Mickey is a normal size 5-11 going around 175 pounds. A 
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| close look reveals he is built strongly across chest and shoulders, 


but the main secret of his long distance blasting is the remarkable 
bat speed and levelness of his swing, with full rhythmic power 
and perfect follow through applied every time he cuts. He doesn’t 
upvercut and he doesn’t chop wood. He should be the A. L. Allstar 
sturting centerfielder for some years to come. 

And remember, this young fellow does it from either side of 
the plate, and except for possibly Bill Bruton of Milwaukee nobody 
can run faster. His coming into his own, plus the slugging of 
Bill Skowroen and the addition of Elston Howard, have put the 
Yanks back onto the pennant road—it says here. (Alright Cleveland, 


we know the season's not half over). 
* 


Speaking of Historic Batteries .. . 


IT IS FREELY said by veteran baseball men that the battery of 
Satchell Paige and Josh Gibson at their peak in the jimcrow years 
was the greatest in baseball history. But that’s all in the bitter realm 
of “was” and “if.” | 

There is no “was” and “if” about a battery of Don Newcombe 
and Roy Campanella being the most tremendous in baseball today, 
by a large margin. When they left Wrigley Feld last Tuesday after- 
neon after a 7-2 win in I} innings, big Newk, the most exciting 
player going today, had a record of 12-1 as a pitcher, and was 
hitting .426 including some pinch hit raps. His sluggmg percentage 
is an astounding .915 with six deubles, a triple and five homers. 
Campy, the finest defensive receiver going, lifted his average to 
.339 with four hits this day. 

Before we forget, the TV 
technique at Wrigley Field is 
incomparably superior to any- 
thing we have seen from the 
New York parks, with much 
more imaginative and daring 
camera work breaking through 
that tedious picture of the pitch- 
er, batter and umpire and giving 
some sense of being there. 

* 


our population. The “team” had 
Vic Power of the A’s on Ist, 
Jim Gilliam of the Dodgers on 
2nd, Ernie Banks of the Cubs 
at short, Hank Thompson of the 
Ciants at third, an outfield of 
Orestes Minoso of the White 
Sox, Larry Doby of the Indians 
and. Willie Mays of the Giants, 
Campanella catching and a 
pitching quartet of Newcombe, 
Sam; Jones of the Cubs, Ruben 
Gomez of the Giants and Brooks 
Lawrence of the Cards, with re- 
serves of the caliber of Al Smith 
of Cleveland, Sandy Amoros and 
Jackie Robinson of Brooklyn, 
Hank Aaron of Milwaukee, Els- 
ton Howard.of the Yanks and 
Gene Baker of the Cubs. (If I 
were -picking it today I would 
add: tp the attack by substitut- 
ing Baker for Gilliam at second 


SOME WEEKS AGO in this. 
space we ran a mythical All- 
Negro big league team as an in- 
teresting picture of the all-round 


strength contributed to the game 
by this once-barred section of 
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Stadium’s Longest 


THAT WAS THE consensus 
of onimion of veteran writers on 
Mickey Mantle’s mammoth blast 
well over the 30 foot fence at 
the 461 foot mark in dead center 
at the Stadium Tuesday. night. 
Nobody had put one there in 
the field’s 23 year old history. 
Longest homer ever hit in the 
big leagues? Back in 1926 they 
do say Babe Ruth hit one 600 


— 


feet in Detroit's Briggs Stadium. 
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big leagues, and the picture 
changes fast in such a respect, 
but at the with the 
passing of the DiMaggios and 
the decline of Rizzuto (and 
here we are talking of all time 
stars in Joe and Phil!) and such 
pitchers as Vic Raschi, you cant 
form a mythical team of Italian- 
American extraction, though you 
have such .stars on hand as the 
American Leagues premier 
catcher, the indomitable Berra, 
last vear’s top N. L. pitcher in 
Johnny Antonelli and Brooklyn's 
great Carl Furillo. Regular 
plavers of this derivation - also 
include Joe De Maestri, Kansas 
City shortstop, the promising 
young Cub catcher Harry Chiti, 
and pitching along with Anto- 
nelli, the veterans Raschi and 
Sal Maglie and young Art Cec- 
cerrali of the Ass. 

Kight now the group that 


would come closest to forming a 
formidable team after the Ne- 
gro-Americans would be com- 
posed of ballplayers of Polish- 


American extraction. While this 
grouping couldn't quite man an 
entire club with regular stars, 
it could field a complete team 
boasting an extraordinary 1-2-3 
punch down the middle in the 
peerless Stan the Man Musial, 
the tremendous socking bare 
armed terror of Cincinnati, Ted 
Kluszewski, who is as good a 
bet as any on the horizin to 
Babe Ruth’s record of 60, and 
the up and coming Yankee slug- 
ger Bill Skowron, who I for one 
think can turn out to be the most 
fearsome righthanded = slugger 
around since Jimmy Foxx. And 
quite a group of pitchers too. 
To make it a formal team, 
you would have to do it. some- 
thing like this: Kluszewski at 
Ist, Skowron (who is fast and 
versatile despite his size and has 
handled, infield posts) at 2nd, 
Hank Majeski of the Indians as 
a patchwork shortstop, Ray Jab- 


moment, 


ST 


{militarism were made by Dr. 


While no momentous decisions ; Raphael Mahler of Israel, Alex Linen Drivers Win 


and’ Smith for Fhompson at lonski of the Reds at third, and 


were reached at San Francisco an 
atmosphere helpful to the forth- 
“coming Big Four meeting of chiefs 
of state in Geneva. was created. 

- Molotov and the western foreign 
ministers agreed readily and with- 
out too much difficulty on proce- 
dures at the Geneva ‘conference— 
and Molotov showed himself ready 
to accept most western suggestions. 

The holding of this UN 
ference here was iitself.a step to- 
ward that easing of tensions and 
creation of an atmosphere of trust 


~ for which Molotov called. - 


It showed that socialist and capi- 


t: 


con- 


,Waterman of: London and in a 
‘message from’ the chief Rabbi of 
Moscow Solomon Schliffer.. 


Harriman 10 Visit 
Israel in July ~ 


) _ ALBANY, N.Y. 
Goy: and Mrs. Averell Harriman 
will leave Fulys7 by plane for a 
brief trip abroad, during which 
Harriman ‘will inspect a ,echnical 
assistance program in Israel which 
is being carried. on_by the State 


‘University of New York.’ rp 


— 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. (FP).—A 
two-week strike of 80 truck drivers 


\for the regions major linen supply 


concerns ended when the drivers 
accepted pay increases amounting 
to $10 a week over a two-year pe- 
riod. The drivers, members of the 
Teamsters, AFL, got a $5 increase 
retroactive to May 1, and another 
$5 next year. Their workweek Will 
be reduced from 45 to'44°> hours 
this year and to 43 hours next 
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third). 

“This is an amazing team for 
one section of the population,” 
writés A Friend of Chicago, “I 


doubt if there is, but it would 


be iriteresting for you to see if 
there is any other single racial 


or national derivation that could. 


make up.a mythical team of reg- 
ular. playing big leaguers. How 
about ‘Italian-Americans?” 
Checking the up to date big 
league rosters, we are unable to” 
come, up with such a_ team. 


There is an ebb and flow in the 


}? 


an dutfield of Musial, Rip Re- 
pulski of the Cards and Joe 
Collitis of the Yanks. Stan Lo- 
pata of the Phils would be a fine 
catcher to handle the slants of 


the fast coming young southpaw - 


star Johnny Podres of a 
plus Steve Gromek of the Tigers, 
Ray Narleski of the Indians, Ed 


Roebuck of the Dodgers, Max — 


Surkront of the Pirates, Harry 
Perkowski and Steve Ridzik of 
the Reds, Dick Browdoski of the 
Red Sox and Tom Poholsky of 
the Cards. re 


} 
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THE ARGENTINE STORY _ 


1t Was Heads the People 
Lose: Tails Wail St. Wins 


But 'the se rae Poe agra a oe: = popular er RR a a 
| , were fading. The concessions he 
m ee at hg gg Nets was giving to Wall Street firms 
ear "Li : le ' ae ean - All and to the U. S. government strip- 
ee a eee Soe oe alas Sul ned him of the aura of anti-im- 
C. - sear torn F aa a perialism which had served him so 
ran apis settled as Ol} well for so long. 
Forge, Fisher and Oldsmobile in Quick to Me this was the ex- 
Lansing, all with important shop), _ ig] ~ ae spelen: *% 
condition gains treme rig it wing group among the 
vol, SaaS 000 Peronistas who were tied up with 
_At ig jones ~ the military clique and the Cath- 
we en Bard ae ; aca Fa a olic a be ge or- 
: zee iP ganize the torce that would sup- 
pio = wa shige trace Plant a rte in eva — 
aa ¥: : eas wanbase ition was the Christian Democratic 
the bargaining table with this!prevails because nothing is really Party which was being formed last 
management and won the point. |settled and the workers, as in year " 
Reuther ditched it m Ford and!many other GM plants may hit Pero same nt sn hte tele a 
GM. ithe bricks to back up their nego- aman J 8 ai He calle 
* itiating committee before June 29th ae ee 
took it in a country which has a 
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Local Auto Strikes Win Gains 


(Continued from Page 2) 


fire all “wildcatters.” The Ford 
workers were forced back, with 
some concessions. 


* 


THEN GM WORKERS broke 
loose. The grievances of the GM; 
workers extended in greater de-| 
tail because they had watched the 
Ford workers and were prepared. 
Much more was won by the GM 
workers in some plants than others 
at time of writing. 

In Flint the great militancy of 
the women won for them 16 cents 
an hour at the A.C. Sparkplug 
plant. All rates~in the plant were 
upped 7.5 cents an hour on top_ot 
6-cent negotiated nationally. 


Women workers: in A.C. re- 
ceived 10 cents an hour plus the 
six cents improvement factor. Also 
the local agreement wipes out AC 
discrimination policies of workers 
in Jow-rated classifications. 

Speaking of this a Local 651 
spokesman said, “this is a forward 
step in itself, we have forced the 
fair employment practices issue at 


health and safety measures. 
Cadillac won a number of shop 
demands among them making the 
company halt the practice of 
working them 7% hours a day and 
then every third Saturday making 
the workers make up the extra half 
hour not worked during the week, 
‘without time and a half. 
At Fleetwood where a real stub- 


reform was introduced under Pres- 
ident. Domingd F. Sarmiento an 
admirer of North Americanmeduca- 
tional methods. 

“But compulsory religious edu- 
caton was reintroduced,” the Chris- 
tian Sciénce Monitor notes, “in 
1945 by the Ramirez government, 
in which General Peron’ was 
emerging. Thereafter he sought 
and benefitted from clerical favor, 
and the Peronista revision of the 
Censtitution in 1949 retained 
state financial support for the 
Catholic religion.” 

Peron reversed himself in order 
to exploit the popular support tor 
the democratic idea of separation 
of church and state. By the same 


and 
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New York Circulation Standing 


Worker and Daily Worker circulation activity continued at a 
standstill in New York Jast week, with only 27 Worker subs. and 
5 for the Daily Worker received for the entire state. Bundle sales 
showed no gains, except for a 200 increase in the Brooklyn Worker | 
bundle. | 

The weekly rate at which subs for both papers have been 
coming in since the circulation campaign ended in mid-April is 
far below what is necessary if the years objectives are to be met. 
For the nine weeks since mid-April, we have received from New 
York a total of 344 Worker subs and 109 Daily Worker subs 
for the state. This is a weekly rate of less than 40 Worker subs, 
where 90 a week are needed. The D.W. weekly rate has been 12 a 
week where 25 are needed. 


” e 

Push Rail Strike Plan 
CLEVELAND. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen is moving 
‘ahead with plans for a_ strike 
‘against the nation’s railroads, ac- 


J ee ate | token the hiera chy tried to ex- 
AT BUICK in Flint 5-cent ad- (voting day on the contract). long history of anti-clericalism. ed Communist Party, warned that ploit popular sentiment by or- 
ditional hourly wage boosts as At Chevrolet Gear and Axle, But the trouble with it was that both sides were putting up a big! ganizing a Christian Democratic 
won lor Foundry workers and | where ; the workers carried big | Peron was merely playing on a smoke screen to hide the real is-| Party which they said would end 
others in hazardous work. signs. Speedup the No. 1 Issue, ‘democratic sentiment favoring sep- | sues. These real issues for the! Peron’s repressive dictatorship and 
Other GM locals in Flint had, reports have it that some gaiNS| aration of ‘church and state. He people of Argentina are: national| insure democracy. 
not publicized what they had were made but they were still ne-| mixed this with outright. persecu-|control of their government and}. Meanwhile the situation in At- 
gained in new shop improvements | gotiating after the workers went tion of Catholics as such, thus|their country's wealth; freedom of | gentina was beautifully summed 
at press time. This was also true! back. 5 broadening the scope of his polit-|speech and assembly for all with}up by a vouth leader who. is 
at Pontiac where 10.000 were oul Meanwhile some 6.000 too] and jcal victims who included Commu-| guaranteed rights tor labor: and | quoted in the June Il issue of the 
at one time seeking additional| die makers walked off the job for! nists, liberals and socialists—and/for religious freedont which in-|Nation magazine: 
gains on local issues. a few hours to “rest” here before | their lawyers. And then to add in-|cludes the principle of separation! “Until yesterday we in Argen- 
In Detroit, gains were made ata union meeting at which they/sult to injury Peron blamed the |of church and state. tina divided ourselves between the 
Chevrolet Spring Bumper | yer Pn ong vote to ee Sen of churches on the Com- The democratic idea of religious friends of Peron and his enemies. 
where the anon fr the fat tme( Soublecres by management in 70 mune eration bas a eng: hetory coon Ther ee 
(Local 262) got a voice in stand-|heen promised a 28-cent an hour! THE ONLY WAY one can | Argentina and it Was Peron's dea $ thing is to now for whit auuness 
ards of production, eliminated; wage boost—15 cents across the! understand the recent develop-| With the Catholic hierarchy 12! we will give him his death blow— . 
wage inequities and won many!board, the rest in fringes. ments in Argentina is to seek their) years ago which dealt a severe, to turn the clock of history back 
ae i? links with our country. The links; blow to this basic democratic prin-| and revert to our former condition 
became obvious when Peron | ciple. of an Anglo-American semi-colony, 
agreed to a deal in May giving} The Christian Science Monitor;or to march ahead and build an 
over his country’s oi] resources to in an editorial on May 26, recalled! Argentina that is politically free 
Standard Oil of California. that under the first Argentine con-;and economically just and inde- 
How much this discredited Pe- Stitution in 1810 religious tolera-}pendent.” 7 
ron became clear in a leaflet dis-|tion was guardnteed. And in 1884; To which we would add: What's 
tributed around the Congress in|the Argentine national congress|}good for democracy in Argentina 
Buenos. Aires when Peron placed made it unlawful to give religiousjis good for democracy in Our coun- 
the Standard Oil contract hefore , instruction in public schools. This’ try. 
them. A dispatch to the N. Y.! * 
Times (May 10) describes the 
strong support for the sentiments mess 
expressed in the leaflet which con- 
demned the contract: (Continued from Page 5). 
“In favor of plutocratic con-| FBI Informer Harvey Matu- 
sortiums who possess a long his-) cow's Smith Act testimony as a 


As regards The Worker, if the various county groups are to 
catch up to where they should be by the summer's end, they will 
need to get each week the following: 

@ Manhattan—40 Worker subs per week. 

Bronx—21 Worker subs per week. 
Brooklyn—43 Worker subs per week. 
Queens— 20 Worker subs per week. 
Upstate—12 Worker subs per week. 

* 


AS REGARDS the Daily Worker, New York groups have de- 
cided to seek a minimum of 650 Daily Worker subs curing the sum- 
mer as part of the national goal of 1200. They are devided as 


follows: 
® Manhattan—200 D.W. subs, or an average of 20 per week. 
Brooklyn—Same. 
Bronx—100 D.W. subs, or an average of 10 per week. 
® Queens—Same. 
® Upstate—At least 50 D.W. subs during the summer. 
These are not difficult figures to reach with a little effort. 


tory of infamy and bloodshed—| 


‘Standard Oil is connected with | 
this plan to establish military bases. 
which it will hand over to the 
U. S. Government in strategic! 


points of the Patagonian coast.” | 

Now of course it wasn’t the in-| 
tent of the Rockefeller oil inter-| 
ests to discredit Peron when they 
put over their deal. They were 
just interested in getting the oil— 
and the profits of oil. Nor was the 
‘Defense Department in Washing- 
ton trying to discredit Peron when| 


it sent down the Secretary of the 


Navy to Argentina in March to’ 
discuss closer military ties and 
bases. . 

But the Washington and Wall, 
Street people were shrewd enough 
to note that Peron was _ losing 


lie. When Matusow later testi- | 


cording to union president H. E. 


fied he had lied under the 
coaching of Roy Cohn, then of 
the U.S. District Attorney's of- 
fice, Federal Judge Dimock or- 
dered a new trial for two de- 
fendants in the Elizabeth Cur- 
ley Flynn case. 

With more and more of the 
rotten fabric of the govern- 
ment’ carefully built frameup 
of the Rosenbergs and Morton 
Sobell giving way, the central 
lie which Cohn, Bentley, Gold 
and Greenglass concocted or re- 
peated, the lie which Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg went to their 
_ death rather than build, stands 
exposed, 


Gilbert. 

| A National Mediation Board 
proposal to arbitrate the wage dis- 
pute was rejected following break- 
down of the deadlocked wage ne- 
'gotiations with the carriers. The 
BLFE is seeking a 28-cent hourly 
raise for men on the 40-hour week, 
‘and higher minimum rates for fire- 
‘men and engineers in road service. 
‘The unions objective is to raise 
the pay. levels of the lowest-paid 
categories. 


Sue Cutter Lab 
OAKLAND, Calif. 
Cutter Laboratories is being 
sued here for $100,000 damages 
by the parents of a 4-year-old boy 


Certainly, for a county like Brooklyn, with hundreds of active sup- 
porters of our paper, it should be possible to get 43 Worker subs 
per week and 20 for the Daily Worker. 

We face a rough summer, as our front page statement shows. 
Attainment of the figures projected, in addition to widening the 


popular favor. So while getting all! 


‘who was stricken wtih polio after 
‘being inoculated with Cutter vac- 
‘cine. The boy, Ronald J. Fitzger- 
ald, is in Children’s Hospital in 


they could from Peron—and that Moran Guilty! 


was plenty—they also established | Former New York City First 
nt met ee gees ight Deputy Fire Commissioner James 
& group g 0 ‘Moran was found guilty in Brook- 


readership of our~papers, will help materially to ease the pressures. 
Let’s go! 
Here are the county figures of subs and bundles, as of Thurs- 


WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 
2412 


(Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 


S.« 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 
200 22 


12 
18 
24 


ron. Our Navy secretary met the 
Argentine naval officer who just a 
short while later organized the 
bombing and*machine gunning of 
the presidential palace. 


* 


Washington were in touch with 
the Catholic hierarchy. And they 
looked with great favor on the 


cratic Party. Through this link 
with both reactionary groups 
Washington and Wall Street set 
up a situation where it was heads 
they win and tails the people of 
Argentina lose. 

The progressive forces in Argen- 
tina, including the much pe t- 


SIMILARLY, the gentlemen in, 
: 


formation of the Christian Demo-| 


lyn Federal Couft today of three 
counts of income tax evasion. 


San Francisco with a ne 
left hand, arm and’ shoulder. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENT 


hostile propaganda, left the territory 


CZECHOSLOVAK ‘CITIZENS 


The Czechoslovak Embassy, Washington, D.C., draws to the attention of 
Czechoslovak citizens in the United States the Amnesty Decision of the Pres- 
ident of the Czechoslovuk Republic dated May 9, 1955, which applies alse to 
Czechoslovak citizens abroad. Article VII ptfovides that criminal acts of de- 
sertion of the Republic are pardoned for persons who, under the influence of 


they return to the territory of the Republic within 6 months from the date 
of proclamation of the amnesy. Applications for permission to return and for 
, the issuance of proper documents may be obtained from the Czechoslavek 
Embassy, 2349 Massachusetts Ave, N.W., Washington 8, D.C. — telephone. 


-of the Republic without permission if 


NOrth 17-3300, office hours 9-5, Saturdays 9-1 — which office will also supply, 


» c-< 


additional detailed information, ° 
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Sam Lee, DW Booster, Has 8ist Birthday 


By ROBERT KLONSKY 
PHILADELPHIA. 

¥ A stranger were to walk 

into the office of the 

Communist Party here he 

would undoubtedly take 


note of a bronze bust rest- 
ing on a little end table in the 
outer office. It would probably 
be the very first object to catch 
his eve. For the past ten years, 
this striking head of Sam Lee 
cast in bronze has been resting 
there, and we, who might per- 
haps take it for granted by now, 
very often stop to look again, as 
if to draw still another portion of 
str¢ngth and confidence right 
out of the deep-set eves and firm 
jaw. 
Who is Sam Lee? It would 
take more than a few brief sen- 
tences to answer that question. 
Some day a bovk must be writ- 
ten, because it will take a book 
to begin to do justice to this Ne- 
gro Communist, who on_ this 
past June 7, reached his 81st 
year. 

“My grandmother’s papers tell 
how she and her three children, 
a son and two daughters, were 
sold by the North Carolina slave- 
owner Charles Garner, who was 
the father of her children, to an- 
other slaveowner in Texas,” Sam 
Lee told us during a birthday 
visit with him. 

Freed from slavery after the 
Civil War, Sam’s father, one of 
the three slave children, went to 
the territory of Oklahoma and 
snortly thereafter married a 
Cherokee Indian woman. In 
1874, in the town of Coweta, 
she gave birth to a son—their 
first-born, Sam. 

” 

HOW DOES one begin to 
trace and put down on paper 
that big chunk of history that oe 
unfolded between that day in 
June, 8l years ago, in the Post- 
Reconstruction period, long be- 
fore Oklahoma became a full- 
fledged state in the Union, and 
this June dav of 1955 in Phila- 
delphia? 

When Sam was six his parents 
returned to Texas, to a farm in 
the town of Mumford. He was to 
spend a major portion of his life 
there, working for many years as 
a farm laborer and subsequently 
as a saw-mill worker in Marlin, 
Texas. 

Sum relates the course of 
events which brought him North, 
in 1916. 

“The New York Giants had 


their spring training camp near 
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SAM LEE 


our town. Charles Hertzog, their 
second baseman, was looking 
around for a earetaker for his 
home in Maryland. Old John J. 
McGraw, their manager, recom- 


mended me to Hertzog and I 


traveled North with him and his 
family.” 


“When Hertzog decided to 
move to Florida the next year,” 
Sam continued. “I went on to 
Philadelphia instead, to work in 
the Hog Island shipyards.” 

And so it was, that at the age 
of 43, with half of his life be- 
hind him, Sam Lee came closer 
to the part of his life which was 
to throw him into four decades 
of uninterrupted, militant leader- 
ship of the working class and 
Negro people's struggles in Phila- 
dephia. 

HE LABORED for 13 years 
the Philadelphia waterfront ds a 
longshoreman. In 1920, Sam 
helped in the leadership of a six- 
week long strike against “impos- 
sible working conditions on the 
front.” The strike, under IWW 
leadership was broken, but “it 
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Dear Kditor 


White Southerner 
Opposes Jimcrow 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Dear Editor: 

As a 
worker, [ would like to sav why 
against segregation in 
schools, transportation, housing, 


white southern = steel- 


I am 


etc. | was born in a small south- 
ern mining town where there 
were only three schools for the 
wnole county, two for white, one 
— overcrowded shack for Negroes. 
The companies encouraged child 
labor. They paid off in clacker 
to be spent in the company 
stores. There were two camps 
or groups of shacks, one for 
Negro and one for.the white. In 
the Negro section there was-only 
one water outlet for the entire 
camp. Negroes were«paid less 
for the hardest jobs. They had 
less chance to attend school as 
they had to work to make 
enough for the bare necessities 
of life. So I for one, that has 
seen and lived with these miser- 
able conditions am looking for- 
ward to a new and democratic 
South to live and raise my chil- 
dren in. 


te 
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Letters from Readers 


more daily, the future of the 
South looks much brighter. 
A SOUTHERNER. 
© 


Interchange Between 
East and: West 
Centlemen: 

Since 1953 I have been mak- 
ing a very enthusiastic study of 
Marxian Theory. It is admittedly 
an intellectual pursuit, only at 
this time, but it has been a 
very fruittul studv from the in- 
tellectual standpoint. 


In the interests of peace on 
earth and good will to all men, 
I think that your own paper is 
doing fine work in the exposure 
of the evils of capitalism, even 
though communism may possess 
its share of evils or malpractices 
as well. Education and _infor- 
mation are fine things to aid in 
disspelling the clouds of war 
and to acquaint the common 


i 


wasnt a total loss.” Sam, and 
many of his brother longshore- 
men were learning. 

“[ began to understand that I 
was a part of a special class— 
the working class—and part of an 
oppressed people — the Negro 
people, Sam recalled. 

“But even that wasn’t enough,” 
he added. “Unfortunately, it was 
not until 1927, when the bosses’ 
press was accusing Soviet sol- 
diers of carrying babies on their 
bayonets, that I accidentally 
picked up a copy of the Daily 
Worker at the union hall.” 

“I bought that paper every 
day at a newsstand at Front and 
South Streets.” With great seri- 
ousness he added, “The paper 
changed my life, and I haven't 
missed an issue since then.” 

His life as a Communist be- 
gan at the age of 55—in Febru- 
ary 1929, when Sam Lee “made 
a decision.” He went -to the of- 
fice of the Communist Party, lo- 


cated then at Ilth and Spring. 


Garden Streets, and applied for 
membership. 
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Those were the years of deep 
crisis and depression. All around 
him Sam saw hunger, joblessness, 
and suffering. South Philadel- 
phia, where Sam lived was the 
scene of hundreds of evictions. 
He became an organizer for the 
Unemployed Councils. 

“I was arrested 17 times, fight- 
ing against evictions.” And 
proudly, he added, “the Interna- 
tional Laber Defense defended 
me. [ was never convicted. I vio- 
lated no law. I was protecting 
my people.” 

In subsequent months he 
served as chairman of the Work- 


- ers Alliance Grievance Commit- 


tee: was in the leadership of two 
Hunger Marches to Weskibiehe 
a Hunger March to Harrisburg. 
Those who were there recall 
with deep admiration, that day 
on March 6, 1930, when 60,000 
unemployed demonstrated in 
Philadelphia's Reyburn Plaza. In- 
to the Plaza, at the head of a 
South Philadelphia delegation of 
8,000 proud and erect, marched 
Sam Lee, leading “my people.” 

He was in active leadership 
of the struggle for the freedom 
of the nine Negro youths of 
Scottsboro. and the Angelo Hern- 
don Case. And with obvious rev- 
erence, he recalled his first meet- 
ing with Mother Bloor. 

“It was at the Italian Progres- 


sive Workers Club at 1208 Task- | 


er Street, in 1927, shortly betore 


Sacco and Vanzetti were exe- | 


cuted.” 
“The Daily Worker,” he says, 


has been all of my life. For 14 
years, until my physical condi- 


tions stopped me, I've been 


bringing the message of our 
- paper to my people in South 


Philadelphia. I would sell 25 to 


30 copies of the Daily Worker 


every day and 40 to 50 Sunday 
Workers every week,” he con- 
tinued, “From the Waterfront to 
20: Street, from South Street to 
Oregon Avenue—there’s where 
youll find the hundreds of peo- 
ple—good people—who ‘bought 
the paper from me.” 

And Sam Lee, on his 8lst 
birthday, his slightly bent figure 
belying his nearly six feet in 
height, his alert, blue eves spark- 
ling beneath a crown of thinning, 
white hair, had a bit of advice to 
offer those “who might be a 
little scary—a little afraid.” And 
that advice pretty much sums up 
his own lite. 

“Intermingle with the people,” 
he says. “Sink your roots deep 
among the people. They are our 
people. They will give us 
strength and courage.” 


a 
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IT ISNT AS BAO AS IT LOOKS, DOC... THE MACHINERY 
ISN'T DAMAGED AT ALL... 7 
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people with the actual facts of 
economic life. 

Occasionally one finds an 
excellent article about the So- 
viet Union in our own capita!- 
istic press and taagazines. The 
great new hydroelectric project 
at Kuibisnev is one that I noted 
in the nespapers recently. An- 
other is the Saturday Evening 
Post article by Avery Brundage). 


“I Must Admit — Russian Ath; 
—~Qeswecwea ee 
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in one way or 
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Surely all the information that 
can pass from East to West will 
help to create greater under 
standing among the common 


people of the. worlds. When. 


there is enough understanding, 
perhaps ambitious leaders. and 
vested interests will be less suc- 
cessful in driving. the mass of 
populations to war while they 
sit back and profit in comfort 
the - other. 
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TV FOR FEE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ance policy? and did he forget 
my anniversary; and the old wn 
friend; and the old girl friend; 
and let’s make him think he’s go- 
ing crazy; and bringing the boss 
home to dinner. Fellas, weve 
had just about dug our own 
graves!” 

“I see what you mean,” I said. 
“You want it free and you want 
it good.” 

“That's about it.” 

* 

SO, FOLKS, there’s some of 
the pros and cons of pay TV. As 
you can see it’s a complicated 
problem. It raises a whole series 
of questions which haven’t even 
been discussed yet as to what 
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part of the fabulous profits that 
will undoubtedly be made on 
pay TV, will go to the actual 
producers of the shows—that is, 
the actors, writers, directors, 
technicians, etc. And suppose 
there are repeats. Will any part 
of that go to the cast? 

The agitation around pay TV 
is getting so hot it wouldn't sur- 
prise me if it becomes an elec- 
tion issue in 1956. 


Where do you stand? 


CRUSADERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the grounds of dangerous 
thoughts gleaned from reading 


books.” 


She became active in the de- 
veloping struggle for womens 
rights, and from there to Social- 
ism. She met Art when she join- 
ed the facultv of the People’s 
College. She was a member of 
the Planning Board and Board of 
Education in the above-mention- 
ed Minnesota administrations of 
Olson and Benson. As a member 
of the Planning Board, she did 
much to advance the projects of 
rural electrification and the 
Missouri Valley Authority. 

In 1952, at 75, while still hav- 
ing to make her own living, she 
was the Progressive Party can- 
didate for U. S. Senate in Minne- 
sota~“to protest the Korean war 
and give voice to the almost si- 
lent northwest.” And she con- 
ducted an intensive campaign. 


There is more than a trace of” 


just resentment in Meridel Le- 
Sueurs words: 

“With no skill and training 
she had to batter everything out 
of the wilderness of oppression, 
of being a woman, and was often 
angered by her unjust helpless- 
ness. In all her political strug- 
gles she was never given a po- 
litical office: like most women 
she was relegated to the hot dish, 
the dishwashing, at most the 
column in the paper and her 
magnificent oratory.” 

x 

SHE DIED little more than a 
year ago, and just before her 
death me wrote to her children 
and grandchildren: 

“Don't grieve for me. I've had 
a wonderful life of struggle and 
growing. When I look baek upon 
history I see the struggle of the 
people for the American dream 


against the kings of power. These — 


forbears of ours who never low- 
ered the flag, pass it on to us. 
This is our heritage. This is our 
day to fight. ... My life has 
been a rich life, lived in strug- 
gle to grow and understand and 
help build a world where every 
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~ Selected TV, Movie Guide 


* Setaiilen, ins 25 

College Press Conference (7) 
11:30a.m. 

Big Top Circus 12. Neon 

Movie: Story of GI Joe (4) 1 

Baseball: Ya nkees-Cleveland 
(11) 1:55 

Racing at Aqueduct (7) 4:15 

News, sports (2) 6 

Face the Nation—V. M. Moltov, 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union (2) 6:30. Repeated Sunday 
4:30. 

Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 

America’s Greatest Bands (2) 8 

Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 

Imogene Coca (4) 8 

_'Texaco Star Theatre — Donald 
O'Connor (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 
10:30 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Private Life of Henry 
VIII (4) 11:45. ©1938 mevie with 
Laughton and Oberon 

TV 
Sunday, June 26 


Charity Bailey Show (2) 10 a.m. 

Baseball: Yankees - Cleveland 
(11) 1:55 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2 

Camera Three (2) 3 


Lets Take a Trip—Children’s 
program (2) 3:30 

Now and Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 
_ 4, Literature 

Face the Nation—V. M. Molo- 
tov, Foreign Minister of the Soviet 


Union (2) 4:30 | 
Helen Keller in Her Story (2) 5 
Story of Thomas Jefferson (4) 5 
Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are.There: Boston Tea Par- 

y 2) 6:30 | 
You Asked for It (7) 7 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern | 

(2) 7:30 
Do It Yourself—Premiere (4) 

7:30 
Play: The Nightingale ( 
Toast of the Town (2) 

Hope—guest. 

Plav: Jack a in the Face 

Is Familiar (2) 9 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
What's My- Line (2) 10:30 
Featurama—News (5) 11 

RADIO 
Saturday, June 25 
News, all stations Noon 
WRCA : 
Monitor—Noon to Midnight, 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 
Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 

3:25 
Face the Nation—V. M. Molo- 

tov, WCBS 6:30 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 8:55 

RADIO 
Sunday, June 26 


7) 7:30 
8. Bob| 


RESORTS 


, 


As We See It—AFL series WABC 
Noon 

Monitor WRCA. Noon to Mid- 
night. 

Foreign Affairs Report WCBS— 
12:30 

Festival of Opera—Lucia WOR 
1:30 

Baseball: Yankees-Cleveland 
WINS 1:55 

Giants-St. Louis WMCA 2:25 

Dodgers-Milwaukee 3:25 
WMGM _. 

News WABC 6 

Americas -Town Meeting: UN 
1954-55 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

Closing Program of UN Anni- 
versary Session WABC 9:15 

Face the Nation: V. M. Molo- 
tov, WCBS 10:05 

Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 

MOVIES 

Marty, Sutton 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 
for Henrieta (French) Art 


Hellman’s Children’s Hour. Béek-| 
man & 8th St. 7 

The Dragonfly ~& The Ladies | 
(new Soviet film), Stanley 


THE WEEK 


IN Civil 


Bellisima (Italian) Apollo. With 
Moment of Truth 

Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 

Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris 

Cangaciero (Brazilian), Thalia. 
With Affairs of Messalina 

DRAMA 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Phoenix ’55, Phoenix 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Francy, Winter Gar- 
den ES 

A Switch i n Time and Anni- 
versary, Greenwich Mews. Fri., 
Sat. and Sun. night—final days 

STADIUM CONCERTS 

Saturday, June 25; Latin Amer- 
ican Fiésta 

No conert on Sunday. 

Monday, June 27: All Beethoven 
program conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux. Mischa Elman plays D Ma- 
jor Violin Concerto 

Tuesday, June 28: Brahms Third 
Symphony. Monteux conducting. 

Wednesday, June 29: Stell An- 


— 


: These Three (revival). Based on|deren plays Grieg A Minor Piano 


‘Concerto 


Thursday, June 30: Sigmund 


Romberg Night 
No Concert Friday 


LIBERTIES 


© Stoolie Mazzei in Jail 


® Editor Challenges Jenner 


JOSEPH MAZZEI, Pittsburgh 
professional informer, went to 
jail last week for contempt of 
sath for his failure to pay $8 
a week for the support of his 
illegitimate child, as ordered by 
the court. He was reported 
$1,100 wehind in his payments. 

7 


HUGH BRYSON} west coast 
seamen’s leader, was freed trom 
jail Jast week after the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals or- 
dered his bail reduced from 
$50,000 to $20,000. Bryson 
was Convicted in San Francisco 
of violating the Taft-Hartley 
| provision on .non - Communist 


oaths. 
. 


PAUL NOVICK, editor of 
the Yiddish language daily, the 
N. Y. Morning Freiheit, in 
Washington last week challeng- 
ed the right of Sen. William 
Jenner (R-Ind) and his Senate 
subcommittee to investigate the 
national group press. Jenner has 
subpenaed besides Novick, Boris 
Sklar, editor of Russky Golos, 
and Frank Borich. Novick said 
the investigation violated the 
First Amendment and _ retused 
to supply Jenner with names of 


a and contributors. He 
also invoked the Fifth Amend- 
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. BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoer Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


—-— = 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 


SPEND July 


swimming, boating, fishing, sports, 
music, counselor service, delicious food. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—3 full days 
$21. July and August $40—children $20- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville 
212R, City: BE 2-4754. 


4th week-end at interracial, 
cooperative Camp Midvale. Three full 
days of swimming, sports and activities. 
Three big nights of entertainment, in- 
cluding Sonny Terry and Fred Heller- 
man. Friday night. through Monday din- 
ner. $17. Reservations: Midvale Camp 
Corp., Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5-2160. 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Laké, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 


* 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba 


Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 
New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and_ place te relax 


SUPERVISED 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


For information on mederate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
call AL 35-6283 of write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


y i-#ik, #9584 
48IO> Fe Pd > $i : 
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cago how. 


ment in defense of his refusal 
to answer questions. 
* 
HOWARD FAST last week | 
called for a united struggle of 
progressives to compel the U. S. 


State Department to end its pol- | 
icy of refusing passports for | 


travel abroad to persons whose 
political opinions Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles — 
jects. 

* 

THE ARMY was forced by 
public opinion to back down in 
its efforts to force a dishonor- 
able discharge on Walter W. 
Kulich, 22-year-old Army re- 
servist on the grounds that his 
father was a Communist. Rep. 
Don Magnuson (D-Wash) said 
the. army had 
that further investigation had 
“cleared” Kulich. 

* 

MRS. 
enraged the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission by stating 
that she had been a false witness 
against radio station owner Ted 
Lamb, was sentenced to eight 
months to two years on convic- 
tion of perjury. 

* 

“SALT OF THE EARTH” 
will. probably be seen in “Chi- 
U. S. District Court 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan warned 
Chicago leaders of the IARTSE- 
AFL that they face triple dam- 
ages under anti-trust Jaws unless 
their boycott of the film is 


ended. 


Patterson to Speak 
On Steve Nelson Case tion and provide top-grade shows. 


William L. Patterson, executive 


secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, will speak on the Steve Nel- 
son case at the Polonia Club, 219 


iSecond Ave. {near 14 St.) this Sat- | 
urday evening. 


Steve Nelson is facing prison’ 


under the Smith Act, and also faces 
a 20-year sentence under the Penn- 


U. S. Su- 


sylvania sedition act. 


nesday of this week. 


STAFF 
Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 


DAY CAMP 


In Loving Memory 
of 


THEDA 
DIED JUNE 29, 1954 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


‘gry tone in the denunciation by 
Clarence Mitchell, NAACP Wash- 
ington representative, of the “bi- 
partisan program of smothering 
civil rights legislation.” Mitchell 
said of Senate majority leader 
Lyndon Johnson, he “standy ever 
ready to douse the smallest spark 
of positive action (for civil rights) 
with a bucket of harmony.” Mit- 
chell called for a “nationwide team 
of technicians who can move into 
action on short notice whenever 
we need help from the home dis- 
tricts and home states” of con- 
gressmen who refuse to act on civil 
rights measures. 


Mitchell rejected the idea that 
many Democrats and some labor 
leaders have -adhered to—‘a full 
dinner pail but no civil rights.” 
Negroes in the North, he said, 
will not continue to support Demo- 
crats who fail to protect Negroes 
everywhere. 


* 


THE. NAACP, Mitchell pointed 
out, supports all “programs that 
improve the lot of the common 
man ... but we also want an 
|FEPC law to guarantee that we 


minimium wage is a dollar or 
‘more- He said the same goes for 
schools, health 
legislation. 
‘Although Mitchell did not men- 
tion President Eisenhower, 


‘was an eloquent answer to the 
'President’s recent press conference 
statement against civil rights. 
amendments to legislation. 


the President's greeting to the con- 
vention. 


The | President urged ' ‘persever- 


— a —— re ee 


Celle Asks 
Ban on Pay TV 


WASHINGTON. — Chairman 
Emanuel Celler of the House Judi- | 
ciary Committee proposed legisla- 


tion to outlaw pay-as-you-see tele- 


ind imprisonment. 

| The New York Democrat's 
ond with penalties ranging, 
‘up to five years imprisonment and 
$10. 000 fine—would amend _ the 


(1934 Communications Act to pro- 


jhibit any charges for programs 


NAACP HITS SURRENDER 


ance, knowledge and lenecence® 
in pursuit’ of improvement “for all 
citizens.” And he concluded with 
the following sentence which drew 
derisive comment from all, with- 
out exception: 


“I trust that in the decade 
ahead your organization will dis- 
play both wisdom and patience as 
it continues to bear its share of the 
responsibility for the “betterment 
of our country as a whole.” 


The President was _ looking 
ahead to a slow-dewn NAACP 
integration campaign; the dele- 
gates were headed in the opposite 
direction. | 


Bd. of Estimate 


(Continued from Page 4) 


land City-Corona areas of Queetis. 
Yn addition, the Youth Board re- 
ceived $976,936 in overall funds, 
part of which will go to set up a 
system of youth aids in the Wash- 
ington Heights-Inwood and: San 
{Juan Hill neighborhoods in Man- 
hattan, as well 


and other social’ 
Board 


as the Williams- | 


get jobs in those plants where the burg and Fort Creene communi- 


ties in Brooklyn. 

An important recognition by the 
of - Educational demands 
was the approval of $100,000 for 


his | 


speech to the political action panel aspect has been vigorously 


The | Domestic 


speech meshed perfectly: with the thaniel Kaplan, 
‘spirit of the 700-odd delegates | City Youth B 
‘here: this showed in the comments | ed this allocation as “vital” to help 
made by delegates after reading’ fight delinquencv. 


This 


ad- 


remedial reading programs. 


vanced by the Teachers Union. 
‘At the Board of Estimate hearing 
Relations Judge . Na- 
a pioneer in the 


hail- 


Board activ ities. 


Youth Board services for these 
areas include Board of Edueation 
referral units, batteries of * group 


work, 


treatment and educational 
services, additional street club 
projects, a program of meeting 
parents and families of under- 


privileged children and where pq 


‘sible, a plan of coordination with 


‘housing projects to provide leisure 


vision under threat of heavy fine 


| A LARGE furnished room. 


time activities for the young peo- 
ple. 


Classified Ads. 


FURNISHE D mee oe: 


kitchen priv, 
Call between 5 and 6 p-m. Mrs. Brazier, 
RI 9-7369. 
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oe FOR RENT 


ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. 
Plan your concerts, dinners and affairs 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Ista:d 
Ave., Bklyn — richt near the ocean. 


FOR SALE 
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beamed to home viewers. It would , Fing LUGGAGE at low prices. 21” Over- 


not affect theatre showings of prize | 


fights or other programs. 


The issue of pay TV is now 


pending before the Federal Com- 
‘munications Commission. It is a 
system whereby viewers could re- 


an extra charge. 
Backers of the proposed system 
claim it would stimulate competi- 


Opponents say it would be a 


“breach of faith” with millions of 
set owners. 


| Celler contended such a system 
would cost the average American 
i family $3. to $5 weekly. In time, 
the said, “some telecasts will be 
charging 50 cents to $1. 


He said, ion cost per home 
per. program today is about one 
cent, now borne by the advertiser. 
Under pay television, this cost! 
woul be multiplied by 25 or 200 | 
or more and would be borne en-| 
tirely by the viewing public.” 

Pay television would. reduce 
listening, he added, and would 
“divide the television audience 
along ‘economic lines.” 


| 


nite-Karatron covered. Reg. $1200. Spec. 
$8.40. 
sizes. Standard Brand Distrib... 143 4th 
A (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7818. One hour 
free parking or 2 tokens. 


ss SERVICES 


nl ne ED 


(Painting) 


ceive special programs by paying | 


exterior work: Houses our 
schedule haks us from 
service. Jack 


| INTERIOR, 
specialty. Full 
giving our usual prompt 

Rosen, GI 8-7601. 
STORAGE 


MOVING AND 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wenéceil, JE 6-8000, 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, storage, ~ long ¢ istance, _ 
Service, days, nights, weekends, 
nomical, Kays CH 3-3726. 
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pickup 
eco- 
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EE LIN TE A A A I. 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
isc. th st. » GR 7-2457 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs - 


Vector Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue ®© GR 3-7686 
how York 3, N.Y. 
| Sales ® Installation ® Service 
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MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1416 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 66, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 ~ 


Comparative savings on other . 
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~ Subway Mishaps Rise; Transit Body Blamed 


| about n. Ve 


by michael singer 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
NEW YORK’S SUBWAYS, long known as the “safest railroad” in the world, have 

become a source of great concern lately both to the riding public and to the city’s trans- 

it workers. In the last month, there have been three collisions and one near-wreck on the 


IRT, IND., and BMT lines. 

~ On June 2, 83 persons were in- 
jured in the early morning rush 
hour crash of two Pelham Bay ex- 
press trains near the Hunts Point 
station in the Bronx. 

On June 7 there was a collision 
in the IND station at Broadway 
and 207 St. One person was in- 
jured. 


ad 

LAST SUNDAY, at 6:30 a.m., 
42 persons were injured in a head- 
on crash of two BMT trains at 
Coney Island. 

And, this past Wednesday, at} 
2 a.m., another crash was narrowly | 
averted at the same point in Coney | 
Island when two trains cleared by 
signal equipment would have col-|_ 
lided if the motormen had _ pro-) 
ceeded. 

The CIO Transport Workers’! 
Union has repeatedly charged the: 
New York Transit Authority with’ 
responsibility for unsafe conditions 
because of speedup, schedule 
changes and faulty equipment. 

After the Pelham Bay disaster 
on June 2, the TWU predicted 
“additional disasters” and called 
for “abandonment of plans for! 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Ingram Parole Appeal 


® Voting Teachers Fired 

MRS. ROSA LEE INGRAM, | ganization. The citys first Mex- 
and her two sons Sammy and ican-American Councilman, Ed- 
Wallace. impsisoned for eight ward R. Roybal, was author of 


speedups and schedule changes on 
the BMT and IND. lines.” 
4 
AUTHORITY spokesmen have 
blamed the wrecks on “man fail- 
ure,” suspending motormen involv- 


ed in the Pelham Bay and Coney} 


Island crashes. 
Michael Quill, TWU president, 
and Matthew Guinan, Local 100 
president, charged Wednesday 
that “additional ‘signal equipment 
failures at Coney Island yards of 
the N.Y. Transit Authority have 
proved the Sunday morning wreck 
which injured 42 persons resulted 
from equipment failure, not man 
failure as charged by the TA.” 


They indicated that the Author- 
“now has a crew of workers re- 
placing cables and checking all 
signal equipment in the Coney Is- 
This action, Quill and 
“shows that Author- 
ity supervisors are aware that their 


ity 


land area. 


Guinan added, 


first charge of man failure is false.” 
The union leaders 


statement 


are being t 
satety 


* 

TWU demanded last Monday 
that the new Transit Authority 
members, Joseph O’Grady and 
E. Vincent Curtayne, join the 
in a survey of safety conditions 
on the New York transit system. 

The new three-man Author- 
ity, authorized by the last session 
of the State Legislature, is due 
to take office July 1. The post 
of chairman is still unfilled, Jo- 
seph Stein, Chicago railroad ex- 
ecutive who was asked by O’Gra- 
dy and Curtayne to take on the 
post, turned it down this week. 

One of the first jobs of the 
new TA, in addition to tackling 
the safety issues, will be to ne- 
gotiate with the TWU on its 
demand for 17 cent average wage 
incerases this year. 

The city’s 35,000 transit work- 
ers are known to be in a state 
of unrest and dissatisfaction be- 
cause of unsatisfied wage de- 
mands, the loss of sick leave 
benefits, speed-up, accumulated 
_Srievances and obher issues. 


demanded 
that the Authority issue a public 
“admitting it was mis- 
taken in its charge of man failure 
and informing the public that steps 
taken to protect the 
of the riding public and 
transit motormen and conductors.” 


ree 
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years, become legally eligible 
for parole in August. Mrs. Amy 
Hunt, mother of the imprisoned 
victims, has. headed a delegation 
to President Eisenhower and to 
the Department of Justice to ask 
for their freedom. 
7 

NEGRO TEACHERS in Mis- 
sissippi are being fired from their 
jobs for insisting on their right 
to vote, according to Hodding 
Carter, editor of a Greenville, 
Miss. daily paper. A number ot 
rural teachers, he said, had been 
notified they would not be re- 
hired if their names remained 
on the voters’ lists. The move 
results from a campaign by the 
White Citizens Councils against 
desegregation. 


CITY COUNCILMAN Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander of Phila- 
delphia continued his etforts in 
court to break the jimcrow re- 
strictions of Girard College. Es- 
tablished under the will of 
Stephen Girard, a wealthy mer- 
chant who died in 1831, the 
school for over a hundred years 
has barred Negroes. The city 
now operates the school as a 
public trust, but continues to 
admit “white males” only. 


+ 
LOS ANGELES City Coun- 


| cil defeated a municipal FEPC 


ordinance by a vote of 8 to 7. 
The measure had been sup- 
ported by AFL and CIO bodies, 


church, and minority group or- 


the proposal. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN held 
its first open meeting in South 
Carolina after more than two 
years of keeping silent. The 
gathering at Sumter in an open 
field, was a move to rally op- 
position to the U. S. Supreme 
Court school desegregation or- 
der. The new Imperial Wizard, 
E. L. Edwards of Atlanta, called 
for political action to get Klans- 
men into state and local govern- 


ments, 
* 


THE COUNCIL on African 
Aftairs voted to dissolve, atter 


eighteen years of existence. The 
councils executive board, head- 
ed by ‘Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and 
Paul Robeson, and Dr. Alpaheus 
Hunton, secretary, cited the 
growing widespread interest in 
African freedom here and in 
other sections of the world as 
reason for ending its pioneering 
work. The Council has also been 
continuously’ harassed by state 
and Federal witchhunt probers. 


* 


U. S. NAVY BIAS was the 
subject of a five-point program 
advanced by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The union rec- 
ommended the acceptance of 
more Negroes in the Navy's of- 
ficer training program. It noted 
that while the Merchant Marine 
has Negro officers in top com- 
mand, the Navy’s 100 commis- 
sioned officers are mainly in the 
chaplain and medical corps. 


Urban League Hails Brooklyn 
Dock Fair Employment Pact 


The Urban League of Greater 
New York has hailed the 
hiring compact which went into 
effect yesterday for Brooklyn long- 
shoremen. The League said the 
compact foreshadowing “a new 
era of fair employment practices 
for dock workers, Negro and 


SATURDAY 


Brooklyn 

KINGS HIGHWAY LYL invites you_4o 
the “1955 Youth Revue” and dazrice, Sat. 
nite at 927 Kings a wag 7 carapace 
and entertainment. 


SUNDAY 
Brooklyn 


WHAT IS THE MEANING of the nego- 
tiations between Yugoslavia and the So- 
viet Union? Joe Clark, noted correspondent 
and ltcturer, will speak on this topic. 


white, in this port.” 

.The League's views were made 
known in a letter to Anthony Anas- 
tasia, ILA vice president; Alexan- 
der P. Chopin, chairman of the 
N. Y. Shipping Association, and 
Samuel M. Lane, executive direc- 


‘tor of the Waterfront Commission. 


The letter was signed by Edward 
S. Lewis, executive director of the 
New York League. 


Read It in the 


Morning Fretheit 


The “MORNING FREIHEIT” 
is now carrying special- cable 
reports daily, from its corre- 
spondents, at the WORLD 
JEWISH CONFERENCE 
against the Rearmament of 
Germany, which was held 
last Saturday and Sunday in 
Paris. 


Sun. eve, 8: 30 p.m. at Brighton Commu- 
nity Center, 3200 Coney Id. Ave., B’klyn. 


i, 
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new fare hike threatened 


MISS ANGELA R. PAR- 
ISI, chairman of the State. 
Workmen's Compensation 
Board and vice-chairman of 


the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, hasn't stopped needling 
the “boys.” Never averse to re- 
minding male leaders in the par- 
ty that women can “make or 
break” elections and constantly 
seeking greater policy-making 
roles for the political distaff side, 
Miss Parisi last week made two 
significant speeches. In one, she 
urged more militant activity to 
change the McCarran-Walter 
Act and repeal its vicious anti- 
minority immigration features. 
In the other, she called on wom- 
en in’ the state to develop a 
“grass roots movement’ that 
would give them a dominant 
electoral position in the 1956 
campaign. She said that women 
can drive out the “retrogressive” 
politicians in Washington just as 
they helped defeat the Dewey 
machine in Albany last vear. 

As president of the New York 
State Federation of Democratic 
Women's Clubs, Miss Parisi is a 
political factor to. be considered 
—she doesn’t like the die-hard, 
play-it-safe leaders who run 
the party's district apparatus and 
her “grass roots movement” to 
elect a  “progressive-minded 
Democrat” is a signal for in- 
creased Democratic clubhouse 
activity by women voters. 

7 

ONE FINAL QUESTION to 
the out-going Transit Authority: 
what ever happened to those 
laminated timetables that were 
to be posted on the 547 subway 
stations beginning June 10? As 
part of its “good-will” gesture to 
soothe a riding public, disgusted 
and ready to explode, the Au- 
thority promised to ease the 
the late-hour and early-morn- 
ing transit problems by provid- 
ing precise train schedules be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. In 
the next four months five million 
monthly copies of these sched- 
ules were to be distributed. We 
spend a lot of time in subways 
—and we havent seen a time- 
table yet. Have you? 

* 

GOV. HARRIMAN has not 
yet denied reports that he or- 
dered all 70-year-ot-age-and- 
older employes in the State Pub- 
lic Workers Department to be 
fired. This edict, apparently the 
first of a series which would 
force civil service workers who 
are at the social security age out 
of state jobs, has shocked po- 
litical aides. They ask how it 
jibes with his oft-expressed_ con- 
cern for the problems of the 
aged 

* 


THE WAGNER Administra- 
tion is doing little to insure the 
public against the 20-cent fare 
as predicted by Theodore W. 


Kheel, chairman of the private 
transit industry. It is preparing 
a report, however, that will -as- 
sail the bus operators asking for 
another increase. The private 
surface lines will seek their boost 
at a Board of Estimate meeting 
next week—and word in City 
Hall is that they will be told 
NO! But before making with 
huzzahs for the Mayor and his 
aides, remember that this is the 
classic Cily Hall pattern. First 
you say no, then you approve an 
“interim” fare study, then you 
appoint a second commitfee of 
“labor, business, and public” to 
further ascertain the facts, then 
you call a hearing—and then you 


raise the fare. 
* 


CARMINE G. DeSAPIO, 
Tammany leader, and Gov. 
Harriman pow-wowed last week 
over a successor to Richard H. 
Balch as chairman of the. State 
Democratic Committee. Latest 
report is they agreed on Michael 
J. Prendergast, State Director of 
Public and Rockland 
County chairman, who is being 
vigorously- opposed by at least 
six upstate Demo chieftains. 
They say he’s “got nothing on 
the ball,” and will be strictly 
a stooge for the New York City 
machine. 


Satety 


* 

AS AN AFTERMATH of the 
reshuttling in the State Commit- 
tee, Benjamin Wetzler, Commit- 
tee executive secretary, is ex- 
pected to resign soon after the 
new chairman is. appointed. 
Wetzler backed Peter J. Crotty 
of Buffalo. Dan O'Connell and 
several other upstate Democratic 
leaders are proposing one of 
their own men for Wetzler’s re- 
placement in the name of “har- 
mony and “unity” in the organ- 
ization. O'Connell headed the 
pro-Roosevelt candidacy move- 
ment for Democratic governor. 


* 
A COMPROMISE MOVE is 


being studied in the Second Mu- 
nicipal Court District of the 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn 
where Judge Milton Wecht is 


the Democratic candidate for re- 
election to the bench. Negro 
organizations, fighting for rep- 
resentation, have put into gear 
a primary fight against Wecht 
and the memory of the victory 
of Lewis S. Flagg, Negro can- 
didate against the white machine 
incumbent in that area in 1953, 
is still.very strong with Dem- 
ocratic politicians. They are now 
trying to work out a solution 
which might either promote 
Wecht—a _liberal-minded jurist 
—to a higher court or move Mu- 
nicipal Court Justice Lloyd 
Herzka to city courts. Either 
move would leave a vacancy for 
one of the Negro attorneys in 
the district on the municipal 
bench. 


al, NATIONS 
Fesrivas 


FOOD OF ALL NATIONS 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 


DANCING ° GAMES 


¥ “ 3 A 
St, 
ano FXCNiC’ guypay. JULY 10th 


WATIONAL HALL and PARK 
65-13 36h Avenue, vets LL 


ADMISSION $1.00 {tax induded) CHILDREN FREE 
Tickets available at: New York Commies for Protection of Foreign Sr 


